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ADYERTISEMENl 


IlV the hi.stor3r\)f tllb world diere 
cva-kous iuid important than die discp^?e^t|r|UiM^ 
ricr*, whu'h, wiili its surrounding 
cnniplete liemisj^iere to our planet, ofc^hicfelH 
nntieiils certainly knew no mure than 
I'c) the glory of an event of such iiiagliittide^/'^Ml 
folJo\^'LHl by such im[^rtant consei]u%tiC|^^ th£|liy 
trrcsii of coiumerce, rnan^ nfltioiis have 
’’i'lie limits of a small volume -^iU not allow 
enter into the sarioiistiisquisitiohs WtiioIl hav^IttM 
vwittcn on thfi subject, in defence of the' ootlteiD^ 
ing pat lies. We have followed our own historiaSp 
and gh, n the honour of* the discovery to Chri^l 
topher Cohimbns. And iiotwiths landing all 
V. as said litMbre the publication of Dr. Robei^ste^^ 
Ili. tniy, by Gun.ara and others, or since by 
Oito^, witji u view of snatching the laurel froiii| 
the GiViocst!, V, e are jicrsnaded that the evidence {i|?< 
behalf uf C(;luiiibas’s daim.s are clear and satisfies^? 
tpiT-^ • • 

have likewise followed the same authority 
in ci.Lieauauing to account t\ir the mamw 
wIhlIi America was originally jx!oplecl|. Of 


*■ !-\ ^ 'L'tlrr bom M. rc) Di. Finnlclin, with a me 
nioirtni lIk' I'isi ot'cry AniL'rican PhilobLipki 

c::l I raiib^icLiyns. V ol. Hi nShtto. iT 


f See chap, iii. 
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leoriei on this Subject wc judge it 
n one in thisplace which h plan-* 
vtqiported. Tm abbe Clavigero^ ' a 
ri^^.tfatnks^bat'there Temaiiis no 
Xo this intne^e question than by 
Atient union between the equuioc-> 
'America with thgse of Africa^ and 
the ndrthem countries of America 
jKwope onthe and with Asia on tlie west; 
jto thqt this gentleman there has pro- 

bably been a period since the floods in which there 
Iras but (^e continent, when the kasts of the cold 

f tat^pash^over the northern isthmusses which 
^ Connoted Europe^ America, and Asia^ 
^ the animals and treptiles peculiar to hot coun- 
itrie^s passed over ttesisthAius that connected South 
America with-^frlca. For from various reasons 


he is induced to believe that there t^as formerly a 
tract of land uniting the easternmost part of Brazil 
to the westernmost p^t #f Africa, v^hich may liave 
,been sunk by some violent agitation of nature, 
lea'Ang only a few traces of it in that chain of 
islands of which Gape de Verd, Fernandez, Ascen- 
sion, and St. Matthew Islands make a p^rt. 

All other tlieories, he says, are subject ti^ enor- 
mous difficulties^ and though this be not without 
some, yet ‘’they are not altogether insurmountable. 
The most formidable is die supposition of an earth- 
so violent as to submerge a tract of land 
m^ than fifteen* hundred miles in length, which 
accfeding to this hypothesis united Africa and 
Soj^ Africa. It necessary, however, to 

yisskc chis stupendous revffiution to a single shock, 
^may have been cfFectedA^ succession of earth- 
qu^es, such as was feltj^Cmada, in 1663, which 
•verturned a chaip ^ ^iree-stone mountains up- 

^ wsird* 
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ivards of three Inindred mileff in lfen^»,CDil#i8^ 

tlie whole of, that imnu^nse tract into 
plain^ . Such is the^bare outline of this 
lheo ’7 which he has fortified by mafiv 
that merit the aUenlion of Ike naturalist 
losopher. * 

The plan of [he ensuing volume will 
from a slight in,spct:trbi\ of the table 
the first silt chapters coiftain a complete 
the disc6ve'iies and settlements made 
Cortes, Pizarro, and others, under tffe 
the court of Spain, ft^he seventh gives uMidf 'ac^ 
count of the Portuguese settlements in South Atiaeo 
rica. We then come t^'*tlie discoveries 
niciits made by onr own coniilrynrien, AuS it was by 
accident only that Henry VII. had n9j^n eaiiiei' and 
more considerable share in those nawt^sactiDns^ 
by wjjich tliat age»was so eminently distinguished, 
ITc jind invited Columbus to I>ondon to explain to 
him his pr^iject ; but Bartholomew his brothear, the 
bearer of the invitation, was, in his voyage, taken 
h) piule.s, and detained in their custody, till Co-^ 
lunihirs had obtained the protection of Isabella, and 
liLid sailed on the fortunate expedjtion. Henry \v& 
not discoipageH by this disappointment, but sent 
Seljastuiii Cabot in search, of new countries. The 
resuit of his voyage was the discovery and#after- 
wards the setllen^cnt pf the more northerly parts of 
AnjLM’ica, Newfouimlaiid, and that part of the con- 
liiienl which is now erected into the empire (5f 
the United States. Tlie rise of these states, and| 
tJ)(3ir jirogrcssive JhsLory to^[^.^resent times, tk" 
gclhtT wdlli an lilstoricaf a^^count of llie 






^ bp foand detailed in the remaiudcf 


Idle wi| majr ventnre to assure the 
nistoiy of America in its several 
I found Igss interesting or less im- 
Ihat of any of tlie foregoing volumes, 
diwveiy of this great,continent vi ith 
Bbounng islandsJiaS been attended with 
pMCulable advantages to all the nations of 
immediately con- 
those naval enteqiirises. Theenlarge- 
Bim Mttmerce and navigation increased Indus- 
every where. The nobles dissi- 
?5, . . ^ fortunes in eapensive pleasures ; men 
^tafeiof rank, by wealth gained in America, ac- 
llUMd a shm^ landed property in Europe, and 
treated tojt^femselves a considerable property of a 
jcw kinn/ m stock, credit, and correspon^nce 
0 some -Rations the privileges of the commons 
by (Jiis increase of property: and 
n all plaCM ^ condition of the great mass of the 
[eople was improved by the trade carried on be- 
ween the Old and the New World. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICii 


CHAP. I 

Introduction . Importance of the DisBoverjf tf Ami* 
rka. Mariner's Compass, The Porttm^e tJU 
first Adventurers in pursuit tf foreign LWllfjtf.Fi 
Birth and Education tf Columbus^ Enters iki 
Service of Portugal. His Sforriage. • Qmceiun 
Hopes of reaching the Easi Indies by hMmg § 
westerly Course. His Theory the Snlgect, 
His Application to different Courts, ~His Plom 
aceeded to by tfie King and Queen of Spain, Hii 
Voyage of Discovery, DMcukies. Swfxess, 
Lands at Guanahani. Sails fo Cuba qfter Oold, 
J'o Hispaniola. Leaves a Colony there, and re- 
(urns to Spain. The Difficulties fff his Voyagi 
Home. Astonishment and Joy if Mankind on 
the Distovery of the New World. His Reception 
at Court. The Reason of the Name West Indies. 
His second Voyage. Finds the CoUmy ail der 
stroyed. Builds a Town. His FolUmm 
ny. Builds the Fort St. Thomas, Sets lOsC 
Dls^vers Jamaica. His Distresses^ Returns t6 
Hi^aniola. War with the Indims. Tax im* 
posed on them. Desolationjnf (he Indians. Co^ 
hmhus returns to Spairi. His Reception. 

Voyage. Discovers the Island Trinidad, En* 
tangled in the River Orinoco. Discovers the Con- 
tinent. Voj/age of the Portuguesi to the East 
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iy ihe Cape of Good Hope. The Reason 
America. Distresses of Columbus. 
; of (hej/Bast Indies hy a netv Pas~ 

9^^f'fAr%ives . at Hispaniola, ills Treatment 
^ Predictien £f a Storm. i The Consc- 
wWUencBi of neglecting it. His Distresses. Runs 
aground at Jamaica. ^Jndwns refuse 
^ M^tfince.* Fpreielk an Eclipse of the Moon j 
and takes advantage of it, Roturns to Spain. 
'J^h Tn^at'^eni and Death. 


^ividuals are pro^?cteft in the enj^r.^inent nf 
tj^r wealdi and roiimierce by th'_' power of 
^ i6oi3Q;dl^ity, so die ^eKiera] body deduces equi- 
advantages from the extensive trade and vast 
JpSSsilj^ of private persons. The grandeur nf the 
thfe happiness and security of its subjects, 
KT^, vrob respect to commerce, qnseparable.^That 
policy most over be narrow and short-sighted which 
^tdd aggrandize the state by the oppre>ssiun of its 
IfOembers. Every thing is purchased by labour, 
ii^hich alone is infinitely more valuable tlian the 
Behest mines of gold and silver. The possession of 
Ithe latto has in many instances rendered nations 
poor and contemptible} but in no instance have 
ttflluence and felicity failed to accompany industry 
by prudence. A superfluity of labour is a 
teal treasure to society, which may at any time be 
employed like money in the public service. Hence 
arise the great advantages of foreign commerce, 
^vhich, by augmenting die labour, iuetfect increases 
the grandeur of-the .stsUte and the wealth of the 
■sflibjecl. By its imports it furnishes die materials 
of industry; and b/its exports it affords encou- 
ragement for exertion. Ihus the mind acquire* 
•addilipnal tigour ; it enlarges its powers and facul- 
ties,. 
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ties, and thr spirit of improvement { 9 ^ 
seen in every art and science. / * 

If commerce be considered as essential to^ 
dustry^ and labour ne|:essary to the ffpoltta^ tmil 
happiness of society^ we cannot tmt re^RlIti & 
covery of the vast contlhent of America^ tli#- 
islands with which it is on ail sides sumtsinfedi, aif 
one of the most injpdrtpt conseguences of 
rovery of tlie mariner'/comp&sSj and1^4mpltM^ 
ments in navigation. Without a knowledge of 
West Indies the intercourse with the East lodiOt 
would l^e of little miiv^antage to Europe) 
even be pernicious, by draining it of it$ gold dm 
silver ; 'whereas v,c no^ purchase the COomiWtidi^ 
of the latter not oniv with European 
but with the silver dug out of the minea. o£p6to4|ir 
To her possessions in Chili^ Peru, Md^ico, 

Antilles, Spain oaves all her opulence. G^at Brii« 
tain *by means of her colonies, on the continent ftf 
America tailed herself to a gKat and envied 
Li' grandeur and importance, ^rtugal almost nwlA 
lier C Aistencetoher possessions in fiazil. In shorty 
ever)- nation in Europe, either immediately or cit* 
cuitously, has derived considerable advantages fro& 
the disrovery df the western world. , 

At the beginning of tbf fourteenth cen- ^ 
tury we date the discovery pf the compass, 
which may, wifti great propriety, be said ‘ 
to have opened to man the dominion of the seR^ 
and to have put him in full possession of tlie terres- 
trial globe, by enabling him to visit every part of 
it. The art nf steering bv this instrument was gra- 
dually acquired. Sailors, unaccustomed to qpjV' 
sight of land, durst not launch ofu and commit 
themselves to unknown seas. The firat appearance 
B 2 of 
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A ofvft 'bolder spirit maybe dated from the 
1344* ^ Spaniards 'to the Canary oi 

* Stotunate laland^ By what accident they 
gre Mi to the disoivery ^of those ‘small isles, 
dOD miles from the Spanish coasts and 
150 miles from the coast of Africa, con- 
have not explain^ ; and tiieir 
MMeQlieOt y^ge^ thither ^sedn} not* to have been 
' ttodaiilkeil In consequence of any public or regular 
navigation or of attempting new 

'Ats.tengAi however, the period arrived when 
rtolWoiW deemed that men were to pass the 
Mlta'^wHhiii which they had so long been con- 
fain^jind^!^)en to themselves a more ample held, 
fo display their talents, their enterprise, 
iM courage The first efforts towards this v ere 


Apt made ^ any of the more powerful states of 
Ibiropej or by those who had applied to navigation 
with the greatest assiduity and success. The gl ory 
pif leading the way in this new career was reserved 
for Portugal, one of the smallest and least powerful 
of the, European kingdoms. 

.y Among the foreigners whom the fame of the 
discoveries made by the Portuguese in Africa had 
allured into their service, was Christopher Colon 
or ^hunbus, a subject of the republic of Genoa, 
who discovered, at a very earjy period, a peculiar 
propensity for a seafaring life. His parents en- 
couraged his wishes by the education which they 
ga^e him. At the age of fourteen he began his 
career on that element wl^ich conducted him to so 
Ijuch glory. With a near relation, who com- 
mixed a small squadron, Columbus continued se- 
veral years, distinguished equally for talents and 


true 
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true courage. At lengthy in an 
mentoffthecoast of Portugal 'with some 
caravels^ the vessel on board which he served took 
hre^ together with on&of the 'eneatv’s' ships to 
which it was fast grappfed. In tins dreadfiu ex- 
tremity he thrpw hin^f into the sea, laid bold iQl^ 
a floating oar; ancLI^ ^ support df that. 
own dexterity in swimmir^* he reached tne iliep». 
and saved a life reserved fctf great updeitakh^/'^ 

As soon as he had recover^ ilia strength m tho 
journey j he repaired^o Lisbon, where be married 0 
Portuguese lady. This alliance^ instead of detaqb* 
ing liim-from a seafaring life, contribafed tO 
large the sphere of his naval kuowled^, and to 
excite a desire of extending ^ still ferdier. Hit 
wife was daughter of an experienced navigator# 
fron^ whose journals and chsurts ColuiabuB lear&ad 
the course which the Portuguese had held in mak-* 
ing their discoveries, as well as the variom dlchoH 
stances which guided or encouraged them In their 
attempts. Tne study of these soothed and hi^amed 
his favourite passion; and while he contempbrtnd 
the maps, and read the descriptions of the ne^ 
countries seen l)y his father-in-law, his impatience 
to visit them l^came irresistible. He made a 
voyage to Maddra, and for several years \:onti- 
nued to trade with that island, with the Canaries, 
the Azores, the settlements in Guinea, and di the 
other places which the Portuguese had discovered 
on the continent of Africa. 

To find out a passage, by sea to the East Indies 
was the great object in view at that period. ' From 
the time tliat the Portugifese doubled Cape de 
Verd, this was the point at which they aimed in all 
tlieir navigations, and, in compai-ison with it> all 
their discoveries in Africa appeared la inconsider- 
. B 3 able. 
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Ibi!%i]guei6j however i searched for it 
Mg ioath, jp hopes of arriving at In- 
tp the 'east •cvhcn they had sailed 
ArSier extr^i^ of Africa ; while Co- 
husilWHIly^^ circuniRtance sug- 

|(ibalfidUJlUtupaM knowledge in the theory as 
Ihti) M m XMDUOe q( navigation, aher comparing 
pMentNisly w Vidbservations of modem pilots with 

antient authors, cnn- 
if ^ling directly towards the west 
which probably 

jflksaiiisiu part cf India, must infallibly disco- 
* In tfaii'opinioii he was conhrmed by the 
abaiiRdtiQ^ of liu brother Bartholomew, who was 
tgjhogiia^r fagr prdib$rion, and who, in drawing 
temapa 0 ( 4 ^ world, was astonished that 01 ' 360 
tegBeei fx^jonj^tiide only l€tO at rftost were known ; 

of iibiimi' there remained as much of the 
Woi^ to tui-di^eovefed as had already been found 
out; and It seamed by no means probable that 
oeeaiiieOuld extend, without any interruption, 
<^)|p^re hemisph ere, he maintained that, by 
h^irj^ dOBMntly west from the (Canaries, they 
utmt iL^Uibly coino either to islands or to a con- 
tinent. Fa^s were not wanting to strengthen this 
plausible theory ; a Portuguese pilpt having stretch- 
^ farther to the west than was usual at Uiat time, 
took up a piece of timber artificially carved, fioat- 
jng -Upem^the'sea j and as it was driven towards 
him by a westerly wind, he concluded that it camo 
from some unknown land situated in that quarter. 
Ckslumbus'^s brother-in-law load found to the west 
ef the Madeii^a isles a piece of timbef fashioned in 
the same mannet, and brought by the same wind- 
TVeos ^ja up by Iheir roots were frequently driven 
by weateriy winds upgu ^ coasts of the Azores^ 

and 
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and at one time die dead bodies of bMo 
lingular foatures reaemhUng Aekher tbe iiihaln- 
tanu of Europe niv tif ASScst, ime* cast, ashore 
tiiere. • * ' 

As the force of this united evidence arising from 
theoretical principles and practical obieiTatioBj led 
Columbus to expect* t^liiscovccy of nasrcgontties 
in tbe Western Ocean, other cdasons induced him 
to believe that these must be oonneoted widi the 
continent of India, ^e communicated his theory 
to Paul, a physician of Florencei- eminent \ 
for his knowledge iA tbe science of oosmo«) 
graphy, who enteredwarlhljf^ into the 
of Columbus, and encouraged him in an undi^' 
taking which promised so much benefit to 'thtt 
world. 

Hawing satisfieif his own mind with respect to 
the truth of his system, Columbus stood in need of 
no stimului? to urge him to reduce it to fnaclice. 
His first step was to secure the patronage of some 
European power. To this end to laid lus sciieme 
before the senate of Genoa, making, as became 9" 
good citizen, his native land the first tender of hii 
services. They rejected his proposal, as the dream 
of u chimerical projector.* He next appliri to 
John II. king of J’ortugal, a monarch of enter- 
prising genius, and no- incompetent judge of naval 
sfiairs. The king listened to him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and referred the consideration of 
his plan to a number of eminent geographers, 
whom he was accustomed ^o consult in matters of 
this kind. These men, from mean and interested 
views, started innumerable oLjections, and asked 
many captious questions, in order to betray Co- 
lumbus into a full explanation of hts system. Hav- 
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ing tneasare ^Ined their enis^ tiiey ad- 

vised king to dhfntch a vessel^ secretly^ to 
Httenqit the^proposed diacd^ery, Ysy following ex- 
actly the course which this great man had pointed 
out. ■ John^ forgetting^ on this occasionj the senti- 
ments becpndng a monarch,, meanly adopted their 
perfidiqps cofinsd. • *• * 

Upon h&aring^ of this dishonourable transaction, 
Ck)l\:^bu^ iRdi^nantly quitted the kingdom, and 
j. ^ landed hi Spain, ({ere he presented his 
14^4 ^ Ferdinand and Isabella, who at 

/ tfaatdlkiie governed themnited kingdoms of 
Castile tiul Arragou. They injudiciously submit- 
ted it td the examination of unskilful judges, who, 
^oraltt of die principles on which Columbus 
founded bis theory, rejected it as abmrd ; main- 
taining that^ if tliere were really* any such countries 
as CoklmbUS pretended, they would not have re- 
maiiied so long concealed j nor would (he wisdom 
and fiagact^ of former ages have left the glory of 
this discovery to an obscure Genoese. 

• ColumhUBj who had experienced the uncertain 
issue of his applications, had taken the precaution 
of sending into England his brother Bartholomew, 
to whom he had fully bommunicated hi^ ideas, to 
negoliate the matter with Heory VII. On his 
voyage thitlier he fell into’ the hands of piiates, 
who stripped him of every thing, and detained 
him a prisoner several years. At length he made 
his escape, and arrived at London in extreme in- 
digence, where he employed himself some time 
“in selling maps. With his gains he purchased a 
decent dress, and in person presented to the king 
tJie proposals which his brother had entrusted to 
bis management. Notwithstanding Henry a ex-> 

ccssive 
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cessive caution and parsimonyj he rmivtA ^ 
plans of Columbus with roofe approbatkMi 
monarch to whom they had^been presetitM. 

« After several unsucceibfiil applicBliofts itx either 
European powers of less nate^ \t ^as induoed^ by 
the entreaty of Perez, a man nfleamingi and who 
had great influence with Isabdla^ to apply i aecond 
time to the court nf^Spain. Is^lla became hia 
munificent patronesa, and to her nltiii^tely he 
owed his success. ^ 

Though the name jrf* Ferdinand appean con* 
joined with that of hifl queen in this transaotionj 
yet his distnist of Columbus was stlil so violent, 
that he refused to take an^pdft in the entgrprue aa 
king of Arragon. And ti the whole expence of 
the expedition was to be defrayed by the crown of 
Castile, Isabella reserved to her subjects of that 
kingdom an exclusitfe right to all the benchts which 
might redound from its success. 

As soon ^5 the treaty wajT signed, liibdhb l^ 
her attention and activity in forwarding. Urn prepa- 
rati&ns for the voyage^ endeavoured to'make some 
reparation to Columbus for the time which he had 
lost in fruitless sqlicitation. A squadron of three 
ships was fitted out, victualled for twelve months, 
and furnished with ninety ml^n. And on the third 
day of August he left Spain, in the presence * 
of a crowd of spectators, who united their jJq 
supplications to heaven for his success- ^He ^ ^ ' 
steered directly for the Canary islands, where he 
arrived and refitted, and on the 6th of September 
set sail in a due western course into an unknown 
ocean. ^ 

Here tlie voyage of discovery may be said to 
begin. The first day, as it was very calm, he 
made but little progress 3 but on the second he 

lost 
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]prt Canaries ; and nian)^ of the sailoi'^; 

^jediii^^l^b'eadf and dismayed^ when they con- 
teiDpljii^tus boldnesslof the undertaking/ began 
bmaats, and fo shed tearn, as if they# 
more to beheld land. Columbus com- 
teaetod^them with aiEtUrances of success, and the 
iMped: of vaat wealth in> those«opulent regions 
whither he watf conducting *theni. Happily for 
said for pie country by which he was em- 
lie jom^ to the ardent temper and inven- 
tive £6Siiu8 of a Ejector vhr|ue8 of another species, 
s^im ate nuxdy united With them. He possessed 
n thorhugli knbwledge ctf mankind^ an insinuating 
iddress^ la patient perse^mnce in executing any 
plan^ the perfiact government of his own passions, 
toe tatent of acquiring an ascendant over those 
ijt ottm men. All these qualities^ which formed 
were accompanied with* a su- 
nmor of his profession^ which begets 

of difficulty and danger. As 
a<M at to sea he regulated every thing by 

he superintended the execution 
} and allowmg himself only a few 
boM; tor rieep, he was at all otoea times upon deck. 
He ititonded to the motion of tides and currents, 
Wa(phed the flight of birds, the appearance of 
Ashes, of sea-weed, and of eVeay thing that floated 
on toe waves, and entered fevery occurrence, with 
a minute ejjactness, in the journal which he kept. 
By the 1 4 to of September toe fleet was more than 
200 leagues to the west of the Canary isles. There 
they were struck with appearance no less asto- 
nishing than new. iThey observed that toe mag- 
netic needle, in their compasses, did not point ex- 
actly to the polar star, but varied towards toe westj 
end as they proceeded,' this variation increased. 

This 
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^is phenomenon filled th« coinpankmii)fCMil^ 
bus with terror. They were now in a 
unknown ocean, far from usuaTcourae 
gation j nature itself seemed to have altered, atid 
the only guide which tfiey ]}ad left w^ abcmt to 
^il them. Columbus indented a reason foy this 
appearance, which, though not satisfactoty to him- 
self, seem^ so "plausible to them,, that it dispelled 
their fears, or silenced tUeir mdnnurs. \ <* 

Upon the first of October they were, ,acccsrdhig 
to the admiral’s reckoning, west 

of the Canaries. Th^ now been three weeks 
at sea, and had proceeded iki* beyond what fohdejt 
navigators had attempt^^ - or deeded j^ossible, 
and their prospect of success seemed ^ as 
distant as ever. These reflections occurred oft^n 
to men who had no other object or occupation th^ 
to reflect on the iiitendon and cih:umstanoes ^ 
their Expedition. They made imprtosion^ at first^ 
on the timid ignorant, and extendia^i l^.de* 
grees, to such as were better'" informed OT more 
resolute, the contagion spread at length from Aip 
to ship. From secret whispers they proceeded to 
open cabals and public complaints. .^1 agreed 
that Columbus should be compelled by farce to 
make the best way home. $nme even proposed to 
tiirow him into the sea, as the surest mode of iget- 
ting rid of his remonstrances; being persuaded mat, 
upon their return to'Spain, the death of an unsuc- 
cessful projector would excite little ppneern, and 
be inquired into with no curiosity. 

Columbus was fully sensible of his perilous situa- 
tion. He had observed with great uneasiness the 
disaffection of his crew: he^ retained, however, 
perfect presence of mind, and affected to be ig- 
norant of their machinations. Sometimes he em- 
ployed all the orta of uuiauation to aoothe his 

xoco* 
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^deavoured to work Upon 
and anratice, by magnificent descrip- 
ijoQijiPite 'v^th which they were about 

to Oh joditt occastons he assumed the 

aidUiori<]rj and t&reatened them with th€ 
veii^njhGe.cd' tfa^ aoVdfeign, ifj by their dastardly 
thqi ahiQfuld defeat this noble effort to 
inonwlh thh^ gtbiV of Ckidi and to exalt the Spa- 
nish hdthelabove dUit of Avi^ other nation. Thus 
he pn^ifed with them toaccompany their admiral 
£v aodie liiAe lonm 

Aa th^fiioo^mdi the iedicatinns of ^proacli- 
land aeoDoed to he more certain. The birds 
began to e^|libu'/ oi making to the south- 

west : te the moae Columbus directed the 
•coune of hi# fleet JlM hopes of his men were^ for 
AtmiOr r greatf^ but at the end of tliirty 

fkscried but sea and 
reared ^Ih aaditional forCfe •, 
•jpefieiloei despair, appeared in every coun- 
: jWienft Ut Sidiordination was lost : the 
nffieeiravtook with the private men^ and Ijiey 
fetpiired their cbmmander instantly 
to ta^„lAottt and return to Europe. Finding the 
methidi irfflch he had before adopted of no avail, 
be prpmiaed solemnly to his men that he would 
compile with their request, provided they would 
accompany him and obey his commands for three 
days Itmgerj and if, during that time, land was 
not diaeoveced, he would then abandon his enter- 
prise, and direct his course to Spain. 

Enraged as the sailors were, yet they consented 
to this proposition, which did not to them appear 
unreasonable. Nor.did Columbus hazard much in 
confining himsdf to a term so short. The presages 
of discovering land were now so numerous and 
promisingj that he deemed them in^Uible 3 and 
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Dll the 11th of October^ afhst pidlie tjipa^^ if^ 
■ucceSB, he ordered the sails tohK'i&rlt^^ lR^ 
ahips to lie- to, keepit^ itricC M they 

should be driven ashore in thrjqjlit^^ this 

interval of suspense Wid fmectai|tlii|ai^ sw 
his ^.yes, all kept iiTOif giinif itllei^y to- 
vra ds that quarter wberetiiteynpected tniiiflm 
the land, wlfich had beCn so long the oi 

their wishes. * i ■ ’ 

About ten o'clock in the evening Coittttdaiii, 
standing on the foreca^l^ dfasetvdd a at a 
distance, and privately ^inttid it Oltt to VemiGut- 
tierez, a page of the qnamtVwafdtobe. Gutliefra 
perceived it, and c^lir^ oottp dto eoao^titdies^^^ 
the fleet, all three saw It ^ nootiop^ at if it were 
carried from place to |»laee^ . Amlt kfier mid- 
night the joyf^ sound of Land, hnd, wj^ heard 
from thePinfa, ;vhicfa kept alwaywa^headof the 
othdl* ships. They all waited in the mguifib df 
uncertainly and impatience for Ihe retqiihfjqf day* 
As soon as morning dawned ‘'all douMi 
were dispelled. From every sbih m 
seen about leagues to the norm^ 
fields, well stored with wood, and Watered n^th 
many rivulets,” presented the aspect of a iMigbtful 
Country. The crew of the Pinta instantly began 
Te Deum, and were joined by those of me> other 
ships, w^ith tears^of joy and transports of congratu- 
lation. This office of gratitude to heaven was fol- 
lowed by an act of justice tb their commander. 
Tliey threw themselves at the feet of Columbus, 
with feelings of self-condemnatiDn minffled with 
reverence. They implored him to pardon their 
past conduct 3 and reverting in the pbrensy of their 
admiration from, one extreme to another, they now 
pronounced the niurwhom they had so lately ra- 
' toL. XXIV. C viled 
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to be a person inspired bf 
and fortitude more tlian fan- 
man^ lllip^ tot aeeomidjlsll a design so lar beyond 
the ^wpli^ former ages. 

: Ab j^Qj^^urlfae sun aipfo tney rowed towards tKc 
isbiiit^ coloi^ (kspliyed^ warlike music, and 
Qdier mailed pemp, As approached the coast 
they saw It cntond~^with a multitude of people, 
whom tile i^ovelty qf the sjiect^le had drawn to- 
.getheTj^^ whose attimdes and gestures expressed 
iwond^ and flatonisfonent ^ the strange objects 
which ptnsen^ wmselves do their view. Co- 
JumbuB waa ilie first Esn who set foot on the 
4ie#.worid which had discovered. He landed 
in 'a tich,qlreM, and with a naked sword in his 
band. fidlowed, and kneeling down 

ail k^Sed fhegrot^ which they had so long 
desired j^fisee. retiimed^h^s to God for 

voyage to such a happy issue. 
\1Chay;mn sotoinn possession of t^e country 
of Castile and Leon. 

^1^ l^niaidii while thus employed, were sur* 
many of the natives, who gazed in 
aiUait adilimtion upon actions which they coultl 
notcampsahend, and of which tliey could not foni 
see the consequence, ^e dress of the Spaniard^, 
the whiteness of their skin, ' their beards, theii 
arms, appeared strange and surprising. The vast 
machines in which they had traversed the ocean, 
that seemed to move upon the waters witli wings, 
and uttered a dreadful sound, resembling thundei 
.accompanied with lightning and smoke, struck 
(them with such terror, Chat they began to respect 
, their new guests as a«superior order of beings, and 
concluded that they were children of the Sup, whe 
bad descended to yuit ihe earth. 

Ait 
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TTie EiJrofiefltn were acsyrely lest 
scene imw before theiSi.^ ISvciy 
and tree, wa.^; differeat fo^ ioi^inshe^^ 

in Europe. The iAham^^s appesm simple 
innocence of iiatuie, eiftb^ly inked* Tb^ir blBck 
liirir^ long and unccurled, flmrted Upon t|)ieir daool- 
dei.s or wasbouf^^iD trtsiM troimd heads* 
They hail no bearSiSj d&d evifiry part qf their body* 
was perfectly smootb. comp]e]ttOi|;« was of 

a dusky copper colom, their fodtaiet'^^sfogular^ 
rather than disagr^sbley tfaelr aspect gentle and 
timid. Their &es, Several nuts of. their 
body^ were fantastkeBy p^inted witb' glaring to* 
fours. They were shy at &9t lhn>Dgh fear, but 
soon became familiar vitti S|^iaidi| and, with 
transports of joy receW^ from them j^bss beyds 
and other baubles, tfi ri^tnra for which t^y gaip^ 
th^ such provision.s as they had| and so^ eottoxs 
yarn, tlie only commodity of vafue that m^iOtnlJd 
produce.' Towai:ds eveningTolainfou 
)u5 accompanied by many islandm.ip 

canoes^ which, tliough mdely formed' 

Imiik' ot a tree, they rowed with surprising dek* 
ferity. I'hus* in the first interview tetwedb' the 
inhabitants of Llie old and new worlds, every thing 
was conducted amteahly, and to their mutual satis- 
laclinn. The tm, emighlened and ambitious, form- 
ed already vast ideas' with respect to the advantages 
which they might deiive from the j^ions that be- 
gan tf> open to their view. Ihe otjier, simple 
and nnclr>cerring, had no fore.sight of, the cala- 
mities and desolation vvlTich were approaching their 


countiy. • 

Columbus, who how as.sumed the title and au- 
thority of admiral and viceroy, called the island 
b he had discovered San Salvador. It is bettor 
c _2 _ knows 



tSmnahanij which the natives 
gBve Jplis nbe of tMt lai^ cluster of Islands 
called It is .situated 

Inore thii||joOO of Gomera, from 

which t^'^ayoadrcm took )ti departure, and onlj 
four of it: lO iit^ had Columbus 

d^VidteCp^ the WOstefljr^jdlhpe Whiicli he had 

'^fited ot|#B tlf^ moAtdrei^^y 

The daf Cowiw omloTed in visiting 
thecoaiti|ff dlleifllaodf an^ ftom the universd 
poverty of the iahahitlhl^ h* perceived that this 
w:as not' that rich for which he was 

looldog. Ht thereff^te co^uded, that San Sal<« 
vador wss^cne of the hies which geographers de- 
scrib^^JBltakl^ W adjacent to 

India, pi^iig Obs^ of the people 

v^bbi^hl^wdiM BrtidI platqs of gold, by w^ 
^ W their nostrils^ he eagerly inqufred 

^ ^y.gjOt that precious metal. They pointed 
: thSher he immediately directed 
hil'lk|^4 , He saw several islands, and touched 
largest, on which he bestowed the 
ndmes of St Mary , of the Conception, Ferdi- 
lumda, ind Isabella. He inquired every wlieiO 
for gold| and tlie signs that were uniformly made, 
by way of answer, confirmed him in the opinion 
t^t it was brought from the soutlV. He followed 
that course, and soon discovered a large island, 
which die natives of San Salvador called Cuba. 
Here the people, who were all naked, seemed to 
be more intelligent than those of jiaan Salvador : 
they treated the Europeans widi die same respect- 
ful attention, kbsed thoir feet, and honoured them 
as sacred beings allied to heaven. 

Columbus visited almost every harbour on the 
pofth coast of the island j but, ^ough delighted 

with 
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the bccTUty of the seenes whidi 
presented themselves, he^ not fitid ^Id in such 
quantity as was sufficif itt 16 siitisfy eper the ava- 
lice i>t his followers, ot cxpetHsttic^ of the 
court to which he was to rothrn^ Iho people of 
the country, as iMch astonbll^ kt Ms^e^ejnessifr 
quest of gold/as ^ Etiro|«ah| tvere pt ineir igno^ 
lance and siuiplicity, towards ffee east; 

wliere an island, which ib^ called was 

situated, in wdiich^ that Oaetin was mord: ^undaht 
than am(Hig them. • 

Rptarded by Gontmry Columbus did not 

reach Hayti till the 6th^of l^ceml^r. , iHe called 
the pf>rt where he first touched and 

the ishuKl Hispaniola, in JUGltour of the 'f|iigdoni 
by which he was employed. Here the peepfe^f os- 
sesspd gi:)kl in greater AbondanGe than Ineirtt^li- 
houA, which tliey readily exchanged fe>r1®eUs, 
beads, or, pins; and in this unequal tm^ihOth. 
parties were highly pleased, each conslite^ng 
themselves ns gainers by the transaction. / Ciilaitr- 
bus was, visited by a prince or caxique of the coun- 
try, who appeared with all the pomp known ambfvg 
a simple }3eopl^, being carrietl on a sort of pulail- 
quin upon the sheiulders offimr men, and at^nded 
by many of his subjects, who served him with 
great respect. His deportment w^as grave and 
stLiteJy, he gave the admiral some thin plates* of 
gold, and a girdle of curious workmanship, re- 
cening in return presents ol small value. 

Colnnibiis, still intent^ on discovering the gold 
mines, coiUij iiTed to rnierrogale all tire natives with 
w hom he had any intercoime concerning their situ- 
ation, and 111 full expectation of reaching soon those 
regions which had been the object of his voyage, he 
diiceted his course towards tlie east. He put into a 
c 3 cumino- 



be Called 5t. Tho- 
mas^ to be under the go- 

veroiii^a^^^ ’Mpiw named Guacana- 

han,. W^ed, was one of 

the whom the whole island 

wai '^aitnedtutely ^messengers to 

C^Ukxibus, ^diOi i|t^ his nauifej, delivered to him 
the pieflDt.of a m|ik> cmiously fashioned with 
eoTBi ttdibani} moud|, of beaten gold, and invited 
hhn to tlfSf place of w residence, near the liarbour 
notrc^yd Cape Frdh|tei3« \ Oolumbua dispatched 
some officers to visit prince, who, as he be- 
lunred himself^^^tlv gr^te dignity, seemed to 
daim a^tji^Eftkm. renamed with such favour- 

able a0^ts both 6f» the. country and of the peo- 
plo^lll^ttliB^CSolinn imp^ient for tliat interview 
viSiillxe^nrttke to which he had been invited.^ 

for this purpose from St. Thomas's 
24ffi of Dec^ber : his ship, through the 
. of. the pilot, struck on a rock, and was 
ieU^liiC^y the timely assistance of boats from tho 
Q^Mpfl^ls the crew were dl saved. As soon 
(|9 heard of their disaster, tiiey crowded 

(0 lltidre, with their prince at Iheir head, and 
afforded them all tiie assistance in tlieir power^ by 
which means every thing of value was carried 
ashore. . * 

Columbus was now left with a single vessel : he 
felt the difficulty of taking all his men on board, 
and resolved to leave a part of his crew in the 
island, that, by residing tl^re, they might learn the 
language of the natives, study their disposition, 
examine the nature of the country, search for 
mines, prepare for the commodious settlement 
of the colony with which he proposed to return, 
and thus secure and Militate the acquisition of 

those 




those advantage .which he 

coveries. His men appfQi^ the 4i«J»ig«^ ekidjto^ 
thing was wanting but tM OnaeatiahAn, 

Having taken every 

of the colony^ and ob^ined* ^ &U ebna^ of this 
prince for his ntento reside th^> he lef¥ the island 
on the 4th of Jaiiu^j, ^ ^^the 6tji h» a rj 
discovered the Pintaj thS vesaetdi’oi'n whieff ‘ 
he had been separated more thin six \feohft:' 
Pinzon, the captain^ eadeavtuiced to justify his Con- 
duct, by pretending diatjiliehi^ been drivdl ftbrn 
his course by stress of weath6K| and preventadirom 
returning by contrary wSnda* with- 

out farther inquiries, felt great sahsfiicflli^in this 
junction with his consortj which deliver^ him 
from many disquieting cq^prehenslons^ and rateled 
PinzoiL to his favour. 

Columbus found it necessary, from the ca^ii^ 
of his shipa^ as well as from th^ temper of Mslbm, 
to hasten his return to Europe, The was 

prosperous to Uie 14th of FebruaF}^ and te had 
advanced near 500 leagues across the AHflniic 
Ocean, when a storm arose, which seemed td 
bring in its train inevitable destmetion. The sai- 
lors, at first, had recourse to prayers, to the invf*- 
cation of saints, to vows and charms ; but when no 
prospect of delivefunce appeared, they abandoned 
themselves to despair. Columbus had. to endure 
feelings of distress peculiar to himself. • He dreaded 
that all the knowledge of his amazing discoveries 
was now to perish, and that his name would d&t 
ficend to posterity as that of a rash deluded adVeni 
tiirer, instead of being transmitted witli the honour 
due to the author and conductor nf the most noble 
enterprise that had ever been undertaken. Tliose 
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all sense «f personal dan- 
geri Jthe loss of life th^n so- 

Uckcmf# ]prw tVttmoiy of what he had 

attempt Apd adiieved^ te retired to his cabin^ 
and wYpteiq[R>n parcto a short account of the 
voyage whidi he had made^ of the c;purse which he 
gf thetsi^n^ot^and riches of the coun- 
tries ^dBch he ha^,discoVered> and of the colony 
that he had Ig^ there. .JEiaidhg wrapped up this in an 
diled doth, which 1^ indos^ in a cake of wax, he 
put it ihto a cask cai^sfully atdpped up, and threw it 
into the sea, in hop^ that some fortunate accident 
might pmserven dc^it of so much importance to 
thewp^ ^ . 

At jJkitfth Providence interposed to save a life 
rajemd Sw other services ; the wind abated, the 
sdlHpcame calm, and on the mrening of tlif 15 th 
C^dmbus and his companions discovered land, 
l^ikh jproved to be^St. Mary, one of Ihe Azores, 
to the crown of Portugal. , There Colum- 
]biie obtaiiied a supply of provisions, and whatev&r 
he needed. The Pinta he had lost sight of in 
the storm, and he dreaded for some time that 
■he had foundered at sea ; he then became appre- 
hensive that Pinzon had borne away for Spain, 
that he might reach it before him, and, by giving 
the first account of his discovdHes, obtain some 
share in his fame. 

^ In order to prevent this, he left the Azores as 
soon as the weather would permit. When he was 
almost in sight of Spain, ^nd seemingly beypnd thn 
reach of disaster, another storm arose, iit^ ln« 
ferior to the former ill violence ) and aft^ driving 
before it during two days and two nightSj^iie was 
forced to take shelter in the river Tagus. He was 

allowed 
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dlowed to come up to UflUmriJKibM 
ceived by the king of Portugal Witb the lii|^e8t 
ipect. tie listened to t^e actCjEVunt wh^ he gave 
hf his voyage, with adnih|ti0ir mit^led trith re-* 
gret ; while Columbus, on nis part, essayed the sa- 
ti&faction of describing the UnpcMtaiice of lu9 disco- 
veries, and of treing^able now to. provp the soli- 
dity of his schemes, to thbSC veiy persona wKo had 
lately rejected them as the projects of^a wionary 
or designing adventurer. 

In Uve Columlius sail for Spain, and 
on tile 15 th of March he amved in the port of 
Palos, seven months and days from w thiia 
when he set out thence upon hb vp^rage. *Afe soon 
as his ship was discovered approaching the port, all 
the inhabitants of Palos ran eagerly to theahhce, 
in order to welcome their relations and'lUhiaf* 
citizens, and to hear the tidings of their voyage* 
When the prosperous issue of tt^was known, Vithtn 
they beheld the i^ange people, the unknown ani^ 
mals, and singulff productions brought from jtho 
Countries which had been discovered, ^e effoslotl 
of joy was general and unbounded. The bellt 
were rung, the ctinnon fired 5 Coliunbus wa4 re- 
ceived at landing with royal honours ; and all the 
people, in solemn procession, accompanied him 
and his crew to the church, v/here they returned 
thanks to heaven, which had so wonderfully con- 
ducted, and crowned with success, a* voyage of 
greater length, a^\d of more importance, than had 
been attempted' in any forrner age. On the even- 
ing of the same day he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the Pinta enter the harbour. 

The first care of Columbus was to inform the 
king and queen c;^ his arrival and success. Ferdi- 
nand 
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band no lesa astonished than deljghted 

witliljHif events desired Columbus to 

repak;ji3EW|E^ialelf to that from His own 

full detail of his ex- 
traordui^lj^se^Oes discoveries. During Ih» 

journdy, dhevpettpfe frjm the adjacent 

oount^, fujllowHi^hnn ^veif]{ where with admira- 
tion 4md lAppHiuse,. ’ entrance into the citf 
was dos^ncted with pomp suitable to the great 
"events nt^icti added such distinguishing lustre to 
their mign. The people whom he brought with 
him from the coik^es which he had discovered, 
IttWdh^ first, their singular complexion, 

the wiicPpecolillrity their features^ and uncouth 

ai^eared dike men of another species, 
to maoa, were carried the ornaments of gold, 
&hioned by the rude art of* the natives.^ After 
th)^ appeased the various commodities of the 
tiewly-diKOvered ^countries, together with their 
tjtoioufl productions. Columlw himself closed 
procession, and attracted tfle eyes of aJl •thei 
who gay.ed with admiration on the ex- 
jtoMdhltty man, whose superior sagacity and foT~ 
titodehad conducted their countlymeii, by a route 
conceded from past ages, to the knowledge of, a 
New World. Ferdinand and Isabella received him 
clad in their royal robes, and Seated upon a throne 
under a magnificent canopy; and when the admiral 
had finished his narration, they kneeled down and 
offered up solemn thanks to Almi^^hty God, for the 
discovery of those ney regions, from which they 
expected so many advantages to flow in upon the 
kingdoms subject to their government. Every 
mark of honour, that gratitude or admiration could 
suggest, was conferred upon Columbus. Letters 

patent 



patent were issued) confinning to 
heirs many important privileges; his 
ennobled; and himself treated widi aUll^pesjioel' 
which was paid to persool of the higb^ laa^, 
]BtA what pleased him rimt, im an ord^,.iO eqi^ 
without delay, an armaipeBt of snch Ibitse as 


might enable him not only to la)te pbsieMioii cf 
tlie countries wjiich he had Ifli^eady discovered, 
but to go in search o£tIioj|e moii^^ opulept region^ 
which lie still expected to' find. / . / 

While preparations wm ninlting fcff expe- 
dition, the^fame of Col ambush voyage sphpad over* 
Europe, and excited general patten tion. JVJeO of 
science, Capable of compi^heniiEiig the nature and 
of discerning the effects f€ this ^eat di^very, 
receiv ed the account of it with adinilratioi!i and 


joy. They spoke of his voyage with rapturt$j^, and 
congratulated one another upoja the fe]icityp|||i 
haviiigilived in the period when, by this extraSo^- 
nary event, the boundaries of human knowlipge 
were so much extended, and suyh a new field or 
quiiy and observgtiun opened, as ^^'Ol^ld lead 
kind to a perfect acquaintance with llie stractoriQ 
and productions of the habitable globe. Various 
opinions and conjectui-es were formed concerning 
the new countries, and to what division of tlie 


earth they belonged. Coluiiibas had no dbubt 
that they sliould be reckoned a part of those vast 
regions qf Asia* co*inpceheiided under the general 
name of India; in consequence of which, the 
name of Indies was given them by the king and 
queen : and even after the error was detected, and 
the true po.sition of tlie {^ew World was ascer- 
tained, the name has remained; and the appella- 
tion of West Indies is given by all tlie people of 

Eui'ope^ 






^ Hie wfalcli the countries were distin- 

SO^ioiritlltg^ the Specimens- of their/! 

that voiunteei% 

mf 80)icite4to be employed in the new 

txpiiliielini. H^ie i^t consisted of l ^ slilps, which 
had on hoard 1,500 pers 9 ns, among whom were 
many’ of ^kdei^ilies^noJiad served in honour- 
able lintipns. Thip' greater part of these^ being des- 
tined rnnain in the country^ were furnished 
' with every requisite for conquest or settlement, 
and with such artifioecs as ftiight be most useful in 
an iqfknt^ony/ 

Buiti fbnilid&le at this fleet was, Ferdinand and 
Isab^^did not rest their title to the possession of 
the^ nQW]y-4]isco\*ered countries upon its operations 
aAtsne. They applied to tlie Pope for a right to 
tnn$o territories which they wished to occujty; who 
granted them all the countries inhabited by infi- 
which they l^d dihcovered, or ^ould ^i'^co- 
; and in virtue of that power, u Inch he pre- 
innded to derive from Chriit, he conferred on the 


crown of Castile vast regions, to the possession of 
whicli\ he himself was so far froi^ having any title, 
that h6 was unacquainted with tlieir situation^ and 
ignorant even of their existtjnce. To prevent this 
grant from interfei mg with one formerly made to 
the crown of Portugal, he tfecreed that a line, 
supposed to be drawn from pole to pole, a hundred 
leagues westward of the Azores, should serve as 
the limit between them \ and, in the plenitude of 
his power, bestow ed aU to tlie east of this imagi- 
nary line, upon the Portuguese, and all to the west 
of it, upon the Spaniards. 


Ferdinand 



Ferdinand and Isabella haying thiii aciJlSrad^t^ 
title, which was, at that period, ooiif 

pletely valid, to esttend thejr domiluoa oarer sncfaLa 
considerable portion of the globe, le^ 

tardedthe departure of the ^fleet '^iPdllillib^ set 
sail from the bay of Cadiafon the Septem- 

ber. On the twenty-sixth day bis departure 
he made land. * It was one of the Caribbee or Lee- 
ward islands, to whfch tie gave the ndtne eaf De- 
seada. After this, he visited juccessivejy Domi- 
nica, Marigajante, Guaddupe, ^tigud J’orto flico) 
and several other islai^ds. Oh these the Spaniards 
never attempted to land, witbpht meeting with 
such a reception as disGOVdred the tuar&d .Ispirit 
of the natives j and in their habiUdens yere 
found relics of those horrid ie^ts which they had 
made ui^on tiie bodies of their enemies tal^^ 
waj'. ^ i 

Cohimbus proceeded as soon as possible to |Iis- 
paniola, where he arrived on the 22d of NoyOltw^- 
When he reached Novidad, die station in wfaidl 
he tad left a few months before thirty-eight inen, 
he was abtoiiished that none of them appeared: Full 
of solicitude about their safety, he rowed instantly to 
|nnd. All thenatUes, from whom he mighthave re- 
ceived informatioii, had lied. But the fort which he 
had built was entirely demolished ; and the tattered 
garments, the broken arms uud utensils, scattered 
about, left no room to' doubt concerning the un- 
happy fate of Uie garrison. While the Spaniards 
were shedding tears over those sad memuriaJs of 
tlieir fellow-citizens, a brotlier of thecazique^Gua- 
canaliari arrived. From him Columbus learned 
that as soon as the restraint, which his presence 
imposed, was witlidrawn, tlie garr^^ threw pff all 
VOL, XXIV. D regard 
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regan) tbfi officer whom he had invested with 
gratified their desires without con- 
trol. goU, the .women^ the provisions of 

the the prev of those licentious op- 

presraiit 11 ^ roamed in small parties over the 
idand, 630ticii WK their Capacity and insolence to 
every orihller ^% Gentk as these people were, 
those unprovokef injuries at4jabgth*exhau5ted their 
patlenoe* ^d rousfld their enrage. The cazique 
of Cibaq surprised and cut ' ’JotF several of them 
while tliy fhaggh^ln sepiAy. , He then assem- 
bled hU subjects^ ^d, SUrrMnding the fnrt^ set it 
on fim. , Some the Spaniards were killed in de- 
fendit^ it 3 the jeat perished in attempting to make 
their oscape by crossing an arm of the sea. 

Imtead of attempting to revenge the deatli of his 
U|||i(Tymen, Columbus traced out the plan of a 
Iwh, in a large plain neai' ^spacious bay 3 and 
oli&mg every person to put his hand to a v>^rk on 
uieir common safety depended;^ the houses 
lumparts were %oon so' far advanced^ by their 
imlM labour^ as to afford them shelter and seen- 
iitr. This rising city he named Isabella^ in ho- 
OOUr of his patroness the queen of Castile. 

In carrying on the necessary work, Columbug 
had to contend with the lazinc ss, the impatience, 
and mutinous -disposition of hi. followers. Many 
of them were gentlemen, unaccustomed to the 
fatigue of bodily labour, and all had engaged in tlie 
enterprise with the sanguine hopes of becoming 
suddenly rich. But when, instead of that goldhn 
harvest which tliey had expected to reap without 
toil or pains, the Spaniards saw that their prospect 
of wealth was remote as well as uncertain, and 
that it could only be attained by the slow and per- 
^ severing 
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letering efforts of industry, the dlsfl^Kiiiihiteirf i{f 
those chimerical hopes occasion^ such 
of mind as led to general Vliflcboteht. Tte ^tk 
of dUaffection spread, and a^cinspixMr*^4irf(^^^ 
which might have to CdflUbus^ 

colony. Happily he discoveied tdasing die 

mgl^ers, punished ^pme of th^>^aiid sent others 
prisoners into Spain f whither tio^j^ispatcbe^ twelve 
Of the ships which had served tranBpdrts, with 
an earnest request for a reinfoltement o^men and 
a large supply of provisions. In- the mean time 
Columbus planned Several expeditions into the 
country, in which he displayed all the irtUitary 
magnihcence that he could exhibit, in qpdl^r to 
strike the imagination of the natives, ife maiuhed 
with colours flying, with marflal music, and with a 
small body of cavalry, that paraded sometimes in ^ 
front^and sometinfbs in the rear. As these '^te 
the first horses which had appeared in the 
World, they were objects oft terror no less t{ra 
admiration to the Indians, who having DO tame 
aniVnals themselves, were unacquainted with tfaal 
vast accession of power which man hath ac^- 
quired by subjecting them to his dominion. , They 
supposed them rational creatures. They imagined 
that the horse and the rider formed one animal, 
with whose speedkey were astonished, and whose 
impetuosity and strength they considered as irre- 
sistible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in- 
spire the natives with a dread of bis power, he did 
nr)t neglect the arts of gaining their love and con- 
fidence. He adlicred scrupulously to the princi- 
ples of integrity and justice in all his transactions, 
and treated them on every occasion with huma- 
nity and kindness. The district Cibao, into 
n 2 which 
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was mountHin- 

mif blit iti every river and brcx)k 

gold eitiurf in dust or in grains. . From 
the ' Spaidarda could no longer 
rich treasures in 

its' ^ jv^ch they hoped soon to be the 

masters. iTd Se6kie dtr/ooiom^d of this valr.able 
provinqp C^lutnlm eiectedrs fort^ to which he 
gave the dime or |lt. Thonisis, by way of ridicule 
uponsoofeofhij ii^tedidoos followers, who would 
not believe that the country produced gold till they 
saw it with their olVn eyes^ and touched it with 
their own lliiilds.^ 

.^:iaon ashes^W it pnideini to leave the island^ 
ibolmikbus resolved to pursue bis discoveries^ that 
he .mght be able td ascertain whetlier tliose new 
c^ntries with which he bad opened a communi- 
cation weae connected with any region of the earth 
already known, or whedier they Were to be con- 
aa a separatei portion of the globe, hitherto 
ihiVSSited. Having appointed his brother Don Di- 
egbi with a council of officers, to govern die island 
in hif absence, and given all necessary instructions, 
he weighed anchor on the 24th of. April with one 
ship and two small barks under his command. 
During a tedious voyage of full hve months he 
made no discovery of importance except the island 
of Jamaica. As he ranged along the southern coast 
of Cuba, he was entangled in a labyrinth formed 
by an incredible number of small islands, to which 
he gave the name of the Queen* s Garden. In tliis 
unknown course he was retarded by contrary 
wdnds, a^i^aulted with furious storms, and alarmed 
with terrible thunder anjl lightning, which are 
often almost incessant between the tropics. At 
length his provisions fell short, and his crew was 

ready 
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ready to proceed to the most desperaliB es^iUtlkll 
against him. Beset with daogel^ in bu<^ varkniS 
forms, he M^as obliged keep continu^.lPi^ch^ to 
* observe every occurrence^ vf^ifch bis to 

issue every order, and to superintend tbeda^ution 
of It, This unremitting ^tlgue of b|6dy, and in- 
tense application of ^iftind^ ovex|||pw)Efl(^g his con- 
stitution, diough' naturally vi^ofous apd^obust^ 
had nearly been fatal to his life^ , « 

But on his return toTfispaniolaj the^radden emo* 
tion of joy which heafelt upod meeting with his 
brother Bardiulomew at Isabela conpibuted gready 
to his recoveiy. It was now thirty years, piince 
the two brothers, whom similarity of talents united 
in close friendship, had separafisd from each ot^er, 
and during that long period there had been no 
tercourse between them. Bartholomew could not 
have arrived at any juncture when Columbus stbi^ 
more in ne^d of a friend capable of assisting blm 
widi his counsels, or of dividing with him the 
cares and burthen of government. No sooner had 
Columbus set out on the voyage of discoveryj than 
the soldiers whom he had lett behind, instead of 
conforming to the prudent instructions which he 
had given, dispersed in straggling parties over the 
island, lived at discretion upon the natives, wasted 
their provisions, seized the women, and treated 
that iuoifensive race with all the insolence of mili- 
tary oppression. 

Self-preservation prompted die Indians to wish 
for the departuse of guests who wasted their pro* 
visions, and in other respects violated the rights of 
hospitality. They had long expected tliat the Spa- 
niards wouldTetire of their own accord j but when 
they saw no" chance of diisj they resolved to attack 
them with united force, and drive them from the 
o 3 settle- 
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they had taken possession. 
Bo£i)fe'‘^fl)e bad already surprised and cut 

oft* j|)leiMe^^fitra^len. Tjjye dread of impending 
dlngteiMed thd 8pa|ii|rds, and re-established the 
authollt^.af^du^ as they no prospect of 
bafety hutf 111 eciineitQittkig themselves to his prudent 
guidance. It now neeisgary to have recourse 
to armt^ t^ich ttlttf hithe^o been avoided with the 
greatest ^aglicituddi The Spaniards were very much 
rcducedi, an& the whole body which took the field 
cniHisted only of^iOO foot, 20 horse^ and 20 large 
dogsj and, haWM^tmnge soever it may seem to 
mention the I^t as composing part of a military 
forcl^ thiiy Were not the least formidable and de- 
strj^iv^ of tfeo ^ilOle/'*when employed against 
timid Tlie Indians assembled ; 

a|d Instead of attempting to draw the Spaniards 
the fastnesses of the woods and mtmiitains^ 
took their station in^the most open, plain in the 
lisountry. Columbus perceii^ed their error, and at- 
tacked them during the night, \vhen undi'^cipl'nied 
troops are least capable of acting with union and 
concert, and obtained an easy and bloodless victory, 
llie consternation with which the Indians were 
filled by the noise and havoc made by the fire- 
arms, by the impetuous force of the cavalry, and 
the fierce onset of the dogs^ wss so great that they 
threw down their weapons, and fled without at- 
tempting reslslaiice. Many were slain, more were 
taken prisoners 9 ikI reduced to servitude; and so 
completely were the rest intimidated, that from 
that moment they abandoned themselves to despair, 
relinquishing all thoughts of contending With ag- 
gressors whom they deemed invincible. 

Columbus employed several months in marching 
through th^ island^ and in subjecting it to the 

Spanisfc 
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Spanish government^ without meeting nirUh 
opposition. He imposed a, tribute upon ^1 the in- 
habitants above the a^e of fourteen. Eadi person 
who lived in those dutrtct| ^here goU Was foundj 
was obliged to pay quarterly as much dust as 

filled a liawk’s bell; finooL thoae iti parts of 

the country twfinty-fiVie wjunds CQttdp were de- 
manded. This was tFie re^lW ta:A^oii of the 
Indians, and served as a pren^nt for jpai^ctiotia 
more intolerable. The labour^ attentifin/ fuid fore- 
sight which they wer^ obliged empl<^ in .pro- 
curing this tribute, append tp i|l08t dis- 
tressing. They were thr^h 1(^ hehit indmable 
of sucii regular and persevering^ 'mdusti^r, in 
the excess of their impatienqp and dpspair^V lh ey 
formed a scheme of starving their oppressors, 
this view they susf^nded au operations of agrij^- 
ture, "pulled up the roots of the casada plant, 
retiring to, the mountains, left the uncultivdfend 
plains to their enemies. ThisMesperate resofutioil, 
produced in some de^e the effects which they ejfl 
peeled. The Spaniards were reduced to extreme 
want; but tiiey received seasonable supplies of 
provisions from* Europe, and found so many re-* 
sources in their own ingenuity and industry, that 
they BUtfered no great loss of men. The wretched 
Indians w^ere the victims of their own ill-concerted 
policy ; they soon felt the utmost distmsSes of 
famine. This brought on contagious diseases; and 
in the course of a few months more than a third 
part of tlie inhabitant.^ of the island perished, after 
experiencing misery in alf its various forms. 

But wiiile Columbus wa.s establishing the foun^ 
dations of theSpanisii grandeur in the New World, 
liis enemies at home laboured with unwearied assin 
duity to deprive him of the glory and rewarda 

whicbj 
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which,, l^ius services and sufferings, he was en- 
lidod to ^joy : he took therefore the resolution of 
returning ^ Spain, in order to lay before his so- 
vereign a f&Il account all his transactions. He 
commitl^ the administration of affairs to Bartlio- 
lomew, his and appointed Francis Roldan 

chief justice, wife extcnsivef gower'fe. 

^ CKluixfDUB/aftef experiencing great diffi- 
liofi arrived in Spain, and appeared at 

■ ; c^urf with the modest but determined con- 

fidenoe of a mail' conscious* not only of his own 
integtit}', having performed great services. 

Ferd&^d ai^ Isabella, who in his absence had 
lent toc^ favourable ear to frivolous accusations, 
recejj^^ him with sych distinguished marks of re- 
aa covered his enemies with shame. The 
the pearls, the cotton, aiyl other commodi- 
tiel of value which Columbus produced, seemed 
to refute what the malecon tents )iad propa- 

S lted with respect to the poverty of the country. 

y reducing the Indians to obedience, and impo- 
sing on tliem a regular tax, he had secured a large 
accession of new subjects, and the establishment 
of a revenue that promised to be ronsiderable. By 
the mines which he had found, a source of wealth 
Atill more copious was opened. Great as these 
advantages were, the admiral represented ihem 
only as preludes to future acquisitions, and as tlie 
earnest of more important discoveries, to which 
those he had already made would conduct him 
with ease and cerbiinty. 

Every preparation tbdt Columbus required was 
BOW made for a new expedition. A suitable num- 
ber of women was to be chosen to accompany the 
new settlers) and it was agreed that persons con- 
victed of certain crimes should hereafter be con- 
demned 
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demned to work in the mines which iS9'&re *toba 
opened in the New World. Though the, royal ap- 
probation was obtained to 'every metaiure and re- 
gulation that Columbus proposed, yet his endifeavours 
to carry them iiilp execution -were loW' iretirded, 
and almost two years w^ere Spexit R small 

squadron was equipped^ of which:)m*,WM' to take 
the command. This* squadron. mslsrad^o^ only 
six ships, but indifferently provided &r aApng and 
dangerous navigation. He set sail M^y tfe 30th^ 
and no remarkable occurrence happened^ a 
till they arrived witliiif five degcdes of the 
line, which was on the iQm of July. , 

There they were becalmed ; and the heat bew so 
excessive, many of their casks burst, the in 

others soured, and Hieir provisions became ‘ir- 
rupted. The Spaniards now wereRfiraid that 
ships would take finS ; but their fears were relieid 
by a seasonable and very heavy fall of rain, 
the first of 'August they discovered the island dt 
Trinidad, which lies on the coast of Guiana, near 
the mouth of the Orinoco. In this river, which 
rolls towards the ocean with impetuous force, 
Columbus was gntangled before he was aware. 
With the utmost difiiculty he escaped through a 
narrow strait ; and as soon as the constcroation 
which this occasioned subsided, he discerned in it 
a source of comfort and -hope. He concluded, that 
such a vast body of water, as this river contained, 
could not be supplied by an island, and conse- 
quently that he was now arrived at that continent 
which it had long been thaobject of his wishes to 
discover. He landed, and found tlie people re- 
semble those of Hispaniola in their appearance 
and manner of life. They wore, as ornaments, 
small plates of gold, and pearls of considerable 

value. 
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admiral was so delighted with the 
of the country^ tliat he ima- 
gitlliw tt> be the Panilise described in scripture. 


tD be the Paradise described in scripture, 
llmi ,^i^hllKibaa had the glory not only of disco^ 
vet&jj^ the^ existence of a new worlds 

progress to a perfect know- 
ledge o^;^^^Waa the ficst man who conducted 
the SganU^ ta^at vast continent which has been 
the Cmi|^ seat of^'their einpire^ and the source of 
their tiiasures iii this quarter of the globe. The 
' condh^ of his sl;^ made it necessary for him to 
bear awi^ f^ Hispaniola^ ”and in his way thither 
he dUcoveim the islands of Cubugua and Marga- 
rita^^which afterwards became remarkable for their 

jiving his abselficej Columbus found that many 
t^^lutions had happened at Hispaniola and on his 
ablival the colony was in a \^ry distracted state, 
owing to the rebellion of Roldan, whom he had 


^feft as chief justice. By a seasonable proclama- 
tkm, offering free pardon to such as should return 
lo their duty, he restored the appearance of order, 
regular government, and tranquillity. 

It was at this period that thq Portuguese, ex- 
cited by what had been done by Columbus, under- 
took a Voyage, with a view of finding a passage 
to tlrie East Indies by the C^e of Good Hope. 
The command of tliis expemtion was given to 
Vasco de Gama, who set sail from Lisbon on the 
. jy QLh of July, reached the Cape on the 20Lh 
‘ of November, and arrived at Calicut, on 
^ ’ the coast of M^ilabar, on the 22d of May 

following. As, however, he did not possess suf- 
ficient force to attempt a settlement, he hastened 
back to Portugal, with an account of his success, 
in performing a voyage, the longest as well as the 

most 




itiost difficult that had ever been attempled ri&Sie 
the invention of navigation. He landed af 
on the I4th of September^ an absence 
years* two months and five days; 

• This spirit of entet^se,^ though but 
newly awakened in Sp^/began 
operate extensively. All 

discovery made hi that kingdom been 

made by Columbus afone* and ^ tlie jS y ytoe of 
the sovereign. But now pdvaj||e adventoi^j al- 
lured by tile descriptions he |itve of fheTj^ons ' 
which he had visited^ .offered to fit out aqUeS^nm 
at their own risk, and to go in quest ce^- 

tries. The Spanish court seized wtmfdy op- 
portunity of rendering the effects of projantqta in- 
strumental in promoting designs or certaj0| ad- 
'Oantage to the public, though of doubtful suci^ 
with respect to theiqselvea. One of the first ^1- 
positiofis of this kind was made by Alonso deOj^a. 
a gallant <ifHcerj who had accompanied Colundilui 
in his second voyage. Amerigcf Vespuuci^ a Fl^ 
rentine, accompanied him in his voyage. In wfaat 
station he served is uncertain; but soon after hii 
return he transmitted an account of his adventures 


and discoveries to* one of his countrymen, iii which 
he had the address so to frame his narrative, as to 
make it appear that he had the glory of having first 
discovered the continent in tlie New World. Ame- 


rigo’s account was drawn up with elegance; it 
contained an amusing history of his voyage; and 
as it was the first descripdon that was published, 
it circulated with rapidity, and was read with ad- 
miration. The Country of which Amerigo was 
supposed to be the discoverer came gradually to be 
called by his name. The caprice of mankind has 
perpetuated the enor. By the universal consent 

of 
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^ AMillCA is the uatne bestowed on 
thU tb^e globe. The bold preten- 

sioi»Ail| m in^postor have robbed the 

discpi^l^jctf the New World of a distinction which 
i6me of Amerigo has sup- 
p|aiiwHp|^o£i^tUbfiu9i and mankind may regret 
an having received the sane- 

Am ^p«late to-redress. ^ 

Spiaiarda and Portuguese, by pucces- 
aivo we^ft daily acquiring more enlarged 

ide^ ^ w exteniand opulence of that part of the 
clebt^^ch Ck)lq^^ ha4 made known to them, 
he with every distress in 


malevolence of the people 
und^jbt* cdmiiim or the ingratitude of the court 
thatpaC sar^,yCOUld involve him. A commis- 
. ^n was & length appointed to repair to 
Hispanidla, to inquire^ into the conauct of 
* Columbus. By such a codrt it wa^impos- 
ajpe tbat tbU great man should escape. He under- 
Msatamock trialf was condemned, and sent home 
laidedwitb chains. Conscious of his own mte- 
he endured the insult with composure and 
W^lty. The voyage to Spain was extremely short. 
1/i^en he entered the royal presence, Columbus 
Arew himself at the feet of his sovereigns. For 
some time he remained silent the various passions 
that agitated his mind suppressing his power of ut- 
terance. At length he reebvered himself, and vin- 
dicated his conduct in a long discourse, producing 
satisfactory proo^8 of his owu integrity and honour. 
Ferdinand received him witli decent civility^ and 
Isabella with tendenn^s and respect. They botli 
expressed tli^ir sorrow for wliat had happened^ 
disavowed tlicir knowledge of it, and joined in 
promiaing him protection and future favour. But 
3 tlibugh 


though they dtsgi^ced his accus^ au^' 
they* did not lestore Columbia his 
privileges as viceroy of those fxiaf|trie& ha 

had discovered. They were sfraid to Ikian 
To whom they had b(^Q*5c^ 
retaining him at court under they 

appointed Nicholas de Ovando j{pyll£c|^ HiSpa-^ 
niola. Columbfis was* dee|tty i^ecleSMi^ 
new injury, and coukf no lon^el^&iiciral^h^ltand^ 
menLs which it excited. ‘ Wherever he\|pt'iie 
carried about with him, as a memorial’tirTO^J^* 
gratitude which he exp^rieQOedy those fetterf!w^ 
which he had been loaded. Tn^ wCTg'^nsltetiy 
hung up in his chamber, and that 

when he died they' should be buried in h ii i fe ve< 
NotwitJistanding the treatmet\^ which C^wbua 
had experienced, still the spirit of discovfetAvafl 
not abated ; several private persons fitted oiit.&p3 
for this^puriinsc : and in order to limit exorlwi^nt 
gain which individuals uere supposed to i|ia&^%y 
working the mines, an ordinance was pubJii8hlii% 
direqting all t^^e gold to be brought to a pumie 
smelriiig-huuse, and declaring one half of it t0\b9 
tlie j)roperty of the crown. 

While these stx ps were taking for se- ^ jy 
curing to the goveminent the advantages to ^ 502 * 
he ' gained from the discovery of tlie New 
Wt^rJd, Columbus deinanJed, in terms of the Ori- 
ginal capitulation, to be’ reinstated in his office of 
viceroy o\er the countries which he had found out. 
The circumstance, however, which he urged in 
support of his claim, determined a jealous monarch 
to reject it. The greatness W his discoveries, and 
ffie prospect of their increasing value, made Ferdi- 
nand consider the concessions in the capitulation as 
extravagant and impolitic. lie inspired Isabella 
VOL. XXIV. B with 
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'Vfewi: they eluded Columbus "i 

[$ 4Aer Attending the court of Spain 
two B9.an humble suitor, he found 
to ob^n justice from an inl^erested 
^Soon after he applied for 
order that he might attempt a 
t Indies by a new passage. 
I'projectlDf t^e 'Spaniards | Fer- 
■ .r undertaking, but 

]CiW him ^ly four vessels, tlie largest of 
^ libt exce^ 7^ bms burthen. He sailed 
^ C^iz the 9 th of May ; but finding 

hi|L4aCEe#y^Asel clumsy and unfit for ser- 
i away for Hispaniola, in hopes 
Qg her for some other that had Carried 
When he arrived off St. Do- 
j^iie !^nd eighteen ships ready loaded and 
^ l^hit of departing for Spain. Ci^umbus hc< 
" id tlw governor with the destination "'of his 
, and tne accident which had nbjiged him to 
rtiU route. He requesled permission to enter 
rhiutboar, not only that he might negotiate (he 
e^Klihange of his ship, but that he might take shel- 
ter dunng a violent hurricane, of which he dis- 
IQOTied the approach by various prognostics. On 
that account he advised him likewise to put off for 
fiorne days the departure of tlic flert bound for 
Spain. ButO vando refased his request, and despised 
his couri.sel. Thus was Coliunhn.s denied :Klmittance 


into a country of Avhich he had discovered the exist- 
ence and acquired tlie possession. Hi.s salvifary w'am- 
ilig was regard^ as the dream of a visionaiy prophet , 
who an'Ogantly preteiuted to predict an cveut beyond 
the reach of Imnii-m foresight. The fleet set sail for 
Spain. Next night the hurricane came nn with 
dreadfid hn^T^tuosity. Cnhi^nis^ fully apprised 

of 
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of the ^nger, took precautions/ 
saved his little squadron. flem for 

Spain met with the fate wbic]^ the ipasiinm ob- 
is tinacy of its command^i^serv^. JOf 
ships two or tliree only auMted^ % this ^enil 
wreck perished tiie greater purt^^ those.W^ had 
been the most active in pf^rsep^ng Columbus and 
oppressing the Indians ; in^ Ceg^tber 
selves, all tlie wealth whiA'Ileyhad Ueauii^ by 
I heir injustice and cruelty. It ns^c^ed in .fllue fifty, 
tliniisand pounds^ an immqsiBe sum at that period^ 
and sufficient not only to hklfn screened them fit>in 
any severe scrutiny into th^ t^lduc^/ >but tb have 
secured them a gracious Mbcqp^en Spanish 

court.* Among the ships that escapedi JSm bad on 
board all the effects of Coluipbds, whibh been 
recovered from die ruins of his fortune. T^s did 
Providence avenge die wrongs of ah innocent |naUj 
and punish the oppressors of an innocent 
Many of the' ignorant and superstitious^ on 
casion, believed that Columbus was possesa^ of 
supernatural powers^ and imagined that 
conjured up this dreadful storm by magic, iucU’l^. 
to be av enged of bis enemies. 

Columbus soon left Hispaniola^ and after a tefi* 
ous voyage he discovered Guanaia, an island not far 
distant from the coJ\^t of Honduras. He then bore 
away for die east, towards die Gulf of Darien, and 
explored all the coast of die continent from Cape 
Gracias a Dios to a harbour which, on account of 
its beauty and security, he called Porto Bello. 
Here he resolved to plant a small colony, under the 
command of his brother. But die ungovernable 
spirit of the people under his command deprived 
Columbus of the glory of planting the first colony 
on die continent of America, Their insolence and 
E 2 rapacity 
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‘fiaiives to take arms against 
followed by a series of 
of his ships perished y he was 
k andth^i and with the Iwn that 
for Hispaniola:' but it 
tlie ^ifliculty they reache d Ja- 

maica^ ivhere hej^ obl^ed to nn them aground 
tcHpimveilt thetn The measure of his 

Beeinecl;^nfW^l|iO full: his ships were 
, nili^^^ieyond the; fioi^ibility of repair, and, oi 
coitree^ be had ^ making his situation 

kiMi^'to at Hispaniola. At length 

he Qbhilnc|b^d3pipc^ the natives, and Men- 
de;B ;a ' ^esebi a Genoese, offered 

to M J|lt ^ that upon a voyage of above 

thir^'klM^^. they accomplished in ten daySj 
aftei|83^mpiihtin Incredible dangers, and enduring 
aueftiisdigue^ that several of the Indians Who ac- 
^"^liiied them sunk under it and died. Eight 
^t^4id these gallant men spend m seeking as- 
^£rom the Spanish commander in yain.^ Tbf 
of Columbus was now tlie most alarming : 
mutinied, and threatened him, as the cause 
f^i^r misfortunes, with death : othc natives brough 
l!hem tn provisions with reluctance, and menacet 
■ to withdraw those supplies altogether. Such a re 
ablution must have been quickly fatal to tlie Spa 
niards. Their safety depended upon the good-will o 
the Indians j and unless they could revive the ad 
miration and reverence with which that simpli 
people had at first beheld them, destnicliori wa 
unavoidable. Columbus, by a h:ippy artifice, no 
only restored but htiglitened iJie high npinioi 
which the Indians had origmally entertained c 
them. By his skill in astronomy he knew ther 
was shortly to be a total eclipse of tliu moon. H 

assemble 
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Assembled all tlie princi^ ^ 

around him on the day l>e^ipe4V^ppedfiidj^ Md# 
after reproaching tiiem ibr>ira!l^ fid^iieaft lU wi^- 
* dmwlng their aitectlon* from men 

whom diey had lately -rereil^i M tdd them that 
the Spaniards wem . the Great Spirit 

who dwells in heavem* iitrho wde and goye ttlQ he 
world j that he^ oiTendfiB it^l^if ret\isi^ f^rap- 
port persons who were the^ Ejects of peculiar 
care, w as preparing to punl^ this crime with ex^ 
emplary severity, an 4 ^t\Very night the moon 
should withhold her lights 4 bA app^r of a Id^dy 
hue, as a sign of divine wiam adilisf tl^ vengeance 
ready to fall on tliem. To mis jj^dicdoMome had 
listened with carelessness; pliers wit^' Ctedulous 
astonishment. But when the moon he|^n gra- 
dually to be darkei^, and at length appeifed of a 
red cdlour, all were struck with terror. W 

with consternation to tlieir houses, and, 
instantly to Colimibus, loaddU with proVu^K 
thr^w them at his feet, conjuring him to intm)!^^ 
with the Great Spirit to avert the destruction with 
which they w^ere threatened. Columbus promised 
to comply with tkeir desire 3 the eclipse went otF^ 
the moon recovered its splendour 3 and from that 
day tlie Spaniards w ere not only furnished pitH 
fu-sely with provisions, but the natives with super-- 
stitious attentjnn avoided every thing that could 
give them oftbnee. ^ 

During these transactions the mutineers had 
made many fmitles.s attempts to pass over to His- 
paniola in the canoes which they had seized. At 
length ihcy appeared in open rebellion against their 
commander. His brother marched against 
killed some, and took their captain prisoner. Hie 
rest bubmitted, and bound themselves by the most 
K 3 solcma 
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commandj; of Colnni^ 
Kuiliity re-establiahed when 
ini^^niola to convey them 
exposed to all kinds of 

Vy^r. 

jus todval he made prepara- 
^tirope. * Disasters simi- 
to thDS|^;%r|j& had accompanied him 
contiiiil^'^'l^ue him to the end 
of hk <^Wer. ^how'ever, h® reached 

wi^illi^Galty the Lucar, in Andalusia. 

Hi^'he reeeii^j|^,jli^unt of the death of Isa- 
^itUmanity, and regard, he 
None now remained 
or to reward his services. To 
Fef a|)ph^ remuneration; but from 

nought butcfair words and un- 
^'promlses. Disgusted with the ingratitude 
fh^iarch whom he had served witji fidelily and 
^ exhausted with the fatigues and hardships 
^ ^ he had endured, and broken with the infir- 
Wities which these had brought upon him, 
Columbus ended his life on the 20th of 
May, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He 
di'ed'Witli a composure of mint! suitable to the mag- 
nanimity which had ever dhtingulshed his charac- 
ter, and with sentiments of piety becoming that 
supreme respect for religion whidi he manifested 
Ui every occurrence of bis life. 


conf" 
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CHAf/ji* 

State vf the Colony in Hiap0nM^ Mi 

Court oj Spain. Jttemp(& ly theiftdiam 

to 7 egftin tin Liberty. CfU^y of the SpanitiriL 
Ovandosu he Coiidmct. fhAiuyiaidto J^e anldfjpd 
Don Diego Columbus iixy$ mam to -aTj^d 
his Righh. Attempts to tsolonize Jyiihica, Tht 
Reception which tkeSpanuMs met with. Setth 
on the Gulf of Lknim. Conquest ff Quia. 
Conduct arid ciuel Death if^u^uey. Dishoveri^ 
of Florida. Of the Sanih Sea. ’ Great Edpecta^ 
ti onsjorm ed of it. Noble Conduct as0sh am efui 
DiathoJ Ball'oa. Mhfimais^ stntoui.^ Their 
'Ztal. Donmneans and Franc^caiis tajte dif 
fi ) ['iit Sides. Cmduct of Las Casas. P^roes 
inf poised. Origin of the jdfrirari Slave T^qde, 

Lus Ca^cm\ Idea of a new Cplony. Attemphd. 
Cnsurce^sfiil. Discoveries toivardi the Ivemh 
Ymatan. Reception given to the Spaniards M«Tf, 
Cam pi achy . Pteparations foi invojding Nm^f 
Spam. 

Columbus was employcil in his last 
^ ^ voyage, the colony in Hispaniola gradually 
acquired the form*of a regular and prosperous so- 
piety. Isabella had prohibited the Spaniards from 
conipelliijg the Indians to woik against their will. 
This retaided for a time the progress of improie- 
ment. Ihe Spaniards had jiot a sufficient number 
pf hands either to w6rk the mines or cultivate 
the soil. Several of the first roloni'jts, who had 
been accustomed to the serviie of the Indians^ 
quitted die island vihen deprived of tliose instru- 

meiitSj 
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which they knew not how to carry 
d]pibfftdc% libuy of die new setders who 
ONS^o, *Coluiubus’s successor, 
dieaiixf idElitellipei^ peculiar lu die climatt;. 

nL^in^ _ _a* 


abie^tllfe 

ir*lnipes, 


exacting one half of the 
ais die royal share, was 
^nd to be a demilhd so exorbibant, that no ad- 
ini!lMI(|ifers^oulCl aiWi^ jbb'^'ork them upon such 
•In order Sli aaV© the colony from ruin, 
tov’«ndo vcututed to relax the rigour of die 


terms. 
A. D 


15Q5 edicts.' He tiiade a new distribution 
* ot the Indians among die Spaniards, and 
compelled tliei|t;^!|0 labour, for a stated time, in 
digging Jhe Owes or in cultivating the ground. 
He yoyid share of the gold found in 

die nq^s mm thh half to die third part, and soon 
after Ipf^red it to a fifth : at which it lung re- 

The Indians felt tlie yoke of bondage to be so 
lling, that they made many attempts to vindicate 
ilr liberty. This the Spaniards coiiiidered as 
tebellion, and took arras in order to reduce them to 
fUbjection. They considered diem not as men tight- 
Big in defence of dieir rights, but slai es who had 

revolted against their masters. Their ca/aejues, 
when taken, were condemned, like the leaders of 
banditti, to>the most cmel a\^d ignominious pu- 
ni^lmicnts. ()\cinA\ed and huoiblLdby theati'o- 
cinus treatment of their princes and nobles, who 
were objects of their highest rci crence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hispaniola submitted, without 
further resistance, to the Spanish yoke. Upon die 
deadi of Isabella, all the regulations tending to mi- 
tigate the rigour ol* tlirir ser\itude were lorgotteii. 
Uvuildu, wiUiuut any resuauit, (hRlributcd Indians 

among 
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atnon^ hU friends intlie island, 
to whom the queen had 
half of -tile revenue arising 
fnentb in tlie New World, 

Inilar n^lure upon his 

sivB mode of rewarding theif * services, 
farmed out the Indians* of they were ren- 

deied proprietors 3 andf that 'V^U.h^d ^ople^^^SRfg 
compelled to labour in order to satisfy«the rdjpa- 
city of both, the exactionfl of their opf)re?sors noj, 
longer knew any bounds* During several years 
the gold brought into flifi royal smel ting-houses in 
Hispaniolri amounted to more than one 

bundled tliousand pounds! Vast forties were 
created, of a sudden^ by some ; othenHIi^sipated 
in ostentatious profusion what they acquired with 
facility. Dazzled by both, new adventurers crowd- 
ed to America, witH tl>e most eager impadencOj to 
share in tho^e treasures which had enriched their 
countrymeif, and the colony com tinned to increhlg. 

Ovando governed the Spaniaids with wisdom aW 
justlre. He established equal laws, and, by exectxt- 
ing them with impartiality, accustomed tlie people 
of the colony trj reverence them. He founded 
several new towns, and endear ourecl to turn UlB 
atiention nf his rountiymen to some branch of 
industry more useful than tliat of searching for gold 
in tlie mines. Some uf tli^e sugar-cane having 
been bi ought fiom the Canary islands b} way of 
expejiment, tlieyweie found to thrive with such 
iiiLrcMse, that the cultiiation of them became an 
objtrL of Lomnisrce. Extensile plantations were 
begun, sugar-works erected, and in a few years the 
iiKinufaLti'ie of tliis commodity was the greai oc- 
cLipatioii ol the inhabiUuits of Hispaniola, and the 
considerable source of their w^ealtli. 
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rs of Ovai^ido^ to promote 
tty. were powertully se- 
The large remittances 
idle New World opened 
b te^ct to the A^alue and 
which he had 
^;||fiierfiilue.* He erected a 
" " df persons eminent for 
I hepommitted the admi- 
t Bnt^ notwithstand- 

^Welfare of the colony, a 
i^ty impended threatened its dissolu- 

tion/ llie origj|||^^)^itaiits, on whose labour 
the 
prosp 
that 



to affigeted 
of t^de^ Con 
andtabilityj td^ 
dfin nf Amer 
this attention I 



, ^ ttiola depended for tlieir 

existence, wasted so fast 
OT die whole race seemed to 
/Wien Columbus discovered this 
tnoii^r of its inhabitants was computed 
t Ijeast a million. They were now reduced 
jthousand, in the space of fifteen years, 
piards being thus deprived of tlie instru- 
^^isdiich they were accustomed to employ, 
impossible to extend their improvements, 
to carry on the works,, which they had 
jib^dy begun. To provide an immediate remedy, 
^ancln proposed tn transport the inhabitants of the 
Lucayo islands to Hispaniola, ^undcr pretence that 
they might be civilized with more facility, and 
instructed with greater advantage in the Christian 
religion, if tliey were united to tire Spanish colony, 
and placed under the immediate inspection of tlie 
missionaries settled tliere. Ferdinand gave his 
assent to tlie proposal ; several vessels were fitted 
out for the Lucayoj)', and forty thousand of the in- 
habitants were decoyed into Hispaniola, to share 
the sutlerings whicn were the lot of lliose who 

lived 




lived therej and to iningle (iMr 
■with those of that wretclw 
New discoveries were 
fhrmed^'and by thecunli^aildllifOiai^o^ $i 
4e Ocampo sailed ttiund provei 

ceitainty' diHt it was an Vgysk[ 

one of the last Dccarreiices p^der the adimi 

? death of Columlj 



umjjlpr 

i?n* employed in 
SHlII'lIhlin the dfibcea^^' 
World.* After two 
“^litless importuni^f 
^^soverei^ before 
^ ^and tliat 
B ht^^Mpon its 



tion of Ovando. ^ver \ 
his son, Drm Diego, hatfj 
liciting Ferdinand to | 
viceroy and admiral in i 
years spent in incessant* bot 
he commenced a suit again 
the council which managed^ 
court, with integrity which n 
proceedings, decided agaliist ^ 
taiiied Diego’s claim. ' ,,, 

As soon as the ob^t^Ies ^ere renioitM|^ 

Don 1-^regn repaired quickly to Hispaniola,;^^ 

■w here he Hvyd with a splendour and magni- 
ficence hitherto unknown in the TN bw W orld; i 
file liiniily of Columbus seemed now to 6njoy| 
honours and rew ards due to his inventive 
of which he had been cruelly defrauded. No Ben 
hnwever, accrued to the unhappy natives from thw^ 
change of governors, Don ]>iego, soon after h^l 
lainlt'd, divided such Indians ns were still unappre-i 
pfiatt'd among his rcVitions and attendants. 

Ihe next ( are of the new governor was to settln 
a colony in Cuhagua, celebrated for large quantities 
of oysters ARdiich produced pearls. This became a 
place of considernble resort, and large fortunes 
Were acquired by ihe fishery *for pearls, which was 
carried on Avi I h extraordinary ardour. The Indians, 
es|iccially tlinse from the Lnenyo islands, were 
compelled to dive for them > and thia dangercnia 

«.and 



advanced a^far w 


I tras an additional cn- 
a little to tlie ex- 

iiP< 'Juan Diaz de Solis 
another voyage* 
towards the equf- 
lld formerly crossed, 
Ji decree of southern 
Aed to hnd that the 
pf Amef^^p^lfeited on tlieir right- 
l^d through all thiJ|||B|||Lfeent of ocean. They 
^ded in several possession in the 

name of their iV^hut though the country 

appeared tq inviting, their 

force wtsrjo ihm pM, ll^y left no colony behind 
them, id, however^ to give the 

adequate ideas with 
i&nensions of(»tlns quarter^ of tlie 

It was about ten years singe Columbus 




jw' 'dikiovere 

IKipted to 
took 
Pt^ de Nic 


i ill America, yet it 
; Spanirirds seriously 
iieiit upon it. The 
ir/.o lie Ojeda, and 
eiicouragcd by Fcr- 


^inand. They erected two govinunents on tlie 
continent, one extending from Cape de ^^cla to 
the Gulf of Darien, and tlm other from tliat to 
Cape Gracias a Dios. The former was given to 
Ojeda, the latler to Nicuessa. Ojeda fitted out a 
ship and two brigs, with three hundred men ; 
Nicuessa, six vessels, with seven hundred and 
eighty men. They sailed about the same time from 
St. Domingo for their respective governments. 
They found the natives in those countries to be of 
a ciiaracter dldereut from tliat of their couii- 





tiyldeft in the iftlands. 
like. Their arrows 
noxious, that every M 
terrain' death. In one 
^venty pf Ojeik V fol 

the first; time, were t^htj^ , 
of the New World. oppo^4y"|^o- 
ple equally resolute 
Nothing could soften tbeif 
Spaniards employed evtry; 
refused to hold any lilton 
residence among tJaoQi 
their liberty and indepetufel 
enmity of the natitres ni “' 
surmounted by the persew 
by the superiority oflheif 
the art of war | but every ^ 
accumulated upon, the unfortiioatd' 
roiiipfete their ruin. The loss of their 


of ^ 

to soothe 

iewith hien wli0s6 
Considered as fatal to 
This implacable 
'hapa have been 
of tlie ^aniards, 
und^l^r skill in 
can be 
Ined to 
by 



accidents, upon an unknown coast ; tliet 
tlie climate j the want of provhipus j and the^ 
TL^siSfliit hostilities of die natives, involved 
a mccessioii of calamities, the bare recital of 
strikes one with horror. Though tliey rec " 
t\^m considerable- reinforcements from 
th? greater part of those who engaged inthi^ex- 
pc-diiion perislied hi less than ayeai, in the most 
extreme misery. WV few who survived settled as 
a feeble colony on the ’Gulf of Darien, under the 
eoinmand ot Vasco Nugnez de Balboa, whose con- 
duct and courage marked him out^ as a leader in 
more splendid and successful undertakings. Nor 
was he the onfy adventurei^in this expedition who 
will hereafter appear with lustre in mo^re impor- 
tant scenes. Francisco Pi zarro was one of Ojeda s 
companions, and in this school of adversity ac^ 
VOL. XXI v. F quired 


ji|iJ^f4^r:ffcifeti '* ^*‘ ^^ 

rS5SLIiL5?M^,t,i " 
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^nts which htted him 
wjiich he aftenvards 
had likewise en- 
^i*e, which roused all 
^ to armsj but the^ 

^^od^Jcnttuie thalNi^bDpiipanied liim in his suhse- 
adventures mt|l^ed^ and saved him from. 
t2]i(|l^i^tera' to hfs €(»mpamoiia were cx* 

p^^dr He was tak&l]f at 8t. Domingo before 
thq^depai^ure of the A^^^aod detained there by a 
tSdioua indisposition. & 

Notwithstanding tK'tt^fivhmate issue of thiit 
expedition, the ' Suapl^^s were not deterred front 
engaging in nev^Kpeihea of a similar naturo. 
Dun Dlt^ Colup^: proposed to conquer tliS 

I ^jj^/ind to establish a coloiifr 
jnia^ ^rfions of chief dlstinclioir 
oia engaged with alacrity j^n tljo 
ive the command of the trooj)?? 
Service to Diegn Velf^^irjllr7, oixj 
fnpanions in his second voyage, 
been long settled in Hwpar.hdp,. 
11 qualified for conducting an eic- 
tance. "I'liree hundred men were-' 
t for the conquest of aii jsl.joii 
Ired miles in length, and 
with iiihabi Lints. Hut they w lto of the sanie ii.i- 
War like cliarac ter wi til the peti^de of Hispaniola, 
and had made no preparations towards a defer.ixv 
llie only obstruction the Spaniards met with w as 
from Hatuey, a caziqiie, who had fled ti oni Hi'-- 
piiniolfi^ jiod had taken possession of tlie eastern 
^6xtremity of Cuba. H*e '^lood npon the defensive 
at their first landing, and eiulKn'oured- to drive 
them back to tlieir ship.s. His feeble troops, how- 
ever^ were soon dlspersedj and he himself taken 

piiiuncr. 
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priscmer. Velaaqucaj, 
maxim of the SpRniErdS| 
who h^d taken arms 
iieiniied him to the 

Ifaitened to atakei'^ friar laB 

to cDilvert him^ him admittance Into 

the joys of beaveilj iflgei embrace the Chris*^ 

tian faith. ^ '' Ate Spaniard V' 

in that renon of" which you icscrihif* 
YeBi*?^plied the mofi® ^ but onl^soth as 
worthy'ima good." of them/* returned 

the indignant cazique!; neither worth nor 

goodness ; .1 will not gO'^ a where I may 
meet with one of thit I 


" *^1^19 dread<* 
fiiJ example of &i^ck, thp people of 

Cuba with such tcrroTi 
opposition to the progi^s 
VelasijueZj without the lostiof 
extensive and fertile island to tte ^ 
narchy. " • 

The hicility with which this importwt< 
w'^a^ complete, sened as an incitement.^ 
undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon having a 
both fame and wealtli by the reduction olrl 
Rico, fitted out, at his own expence, three 
for a voyage of discovery. He stood to the e 
west, and reached a country hillierto unknown |tc| 
the Spaniards, which he called Florida. He at- 
tempted to land in different places, but met with 
such vigorous opposition from the natives, wlio 
were fierce and warlike, as convinced him that an 
increase of force yms requisite to effect a settle- 
ment. 



It was not merely a jiassion for searching new 
countries that prompted Jieon to undertake this 
voyage : he was influenced by one of those visionary 
r 2 ideas^ 
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with the 

dtsc;pyeiy^:^^d rendered it more active. 

the natives of .Puerto 
Ri€^ tliat in od|^®aie. ijUcayo islands tliere was a 
fbt^tain of siiclill^drtliet’fbl virtuej As to renew th^ 
youth and recall tho^gdur of every person who 
te^edin its saluMry ^m, In hopes of finding 
tH^grand i^strjrativeji^jyeJni and his followers 
ihtiged t^'ough the se^hing, with fruitless 

jl^licitude and labou^J^ fountain which was 
tne chief object of tli^l^edition. 

Soon alter the expetft|l6n*to Florida, a discovery 
of much greater Mpprl^tece' was made in another 
pArt df^.Ainerica/'^A®lit^ been raised to 

tiie.goVernmeiit of A at Santa Maria, 

ip Darien, ;4y t^|.yokin1^ suffrages of his asso- 
d^irous of obtaining from 
5^® of tUeir election. » Hav- 

ing, no interest at court, lie endeavoured 

to merit the dignity to which he nspirefl, and aimed 
atppr&rmiUg some signal service, that would se- 
preference to every eojiipeiitor. Full of 
niade frequent inroads into the ad- 
subdued several caziques, and 
considerable quantity of gold. In one 
of diese excursions tbe Spaniards conlended with 
'fiitch eagerness about the division ofsoinegoJd, IIkii 
they were proceeding to arts ot viwolciice ai^ainst 
one another. young cazique who was presen >■, 
astonished at the high ^aloe wjiich thej^ npon n 
thing of which he did :>i»t discern the use, luiublcLi 
tile gold out of the b^^iice with indi^rnaiiun ; and 
turning to the Spania.cis, Why d i vi\' ijuarie’,’' 
Bays he, about snrli a (rifie^ If yen ,iri> ]r., - 
fiionateJy fond ot gold as U) ii'.indujj vi,i>r r)\^ri 
pguntry, and disturb the tiaiiqujlhry uf d is Uin' na- 

tiuru 
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tions for Us ^ake, I, will cOillllict :ycm io a lAUxi, 
where the nielal is so 001001011 mt the Tamest 
utensils are formed nf it^ Translated with what 
they heard, Balboa eager^, inqwed where tliis 
*happy country lay. He l^ormed him, that at 
the distance of six fiuns, mat is, six days jgiumey 
towards the soilth, thSj'^puld discover 
oceaii^ near to which A||>weaithy kin^om w^ 
situated ; but if they inteiSpi to attack }1 im powe^ 
fill state, they must forces far superiui' 

in number and strength -1^' those wfiich now ap-i 
pearecJ. 

Tins was the first k|fS3||tintion that the Spa- 
niards received cbncernii^ the npulent^iJtintry of 
Peru. Balboa had now beh>rewhim objects suited 
tr> his ambition and enterprisiof |^enius. He im- 
mediaiely condud^d that he idiouldjllld, whdt 
Cnlim^us had sought for in vain, a din^^Oo^mu- 
nication wiLji the J^ast Indies. Elated widi idea 
of performing what so great a man had ^uitlessly 
attempted, he was impatient until he set out 
upon lliis enterprise, in comparison of wfaicb all 
his former exploits appeared inc-onslderable. Pre4 
vious arrangement wan, however, necesaary j bb 
Bent officers to Hispaniola, from which place he, 
allured a great number of volunteers, and 
thought himself in a. condition to attempt th4 
discovery. He set out upon this important expe- 
dition on the iBt of September, about tlie ^ jj- 
time when the periodical rains began to 1523' 
abate, Witliout any difficulty tfiey reached 
the territories of a caziqu^ whose friendship he 
had gained. Though their guides had represented 
the breadth of the i^dimiis to be only a journey of 
six. days, they spent twenty-five in forcing their 
way thiDDUgb the woods and mountalps, hhinv of 
F 3 them 



fatigiie and disease. 
|;tb aisled them, that from the 

the next^oiint^fliey should discover the 
oc^ which was the their wi shes . When , 

With infinite toil^ climbed up the greater 

part of that steep asc(!^t^ Betlboa commanded his 
h^ltj afid^advisy^^i^ilbne^to the summit, 
jmat he might be the should enjoy a speO- 

fecle which he hadsc^^g^eSlired. As soon as he 
Deheld the South Seap|ftchihg in endless prospect 
below him, he fell orimis knees, and, lifting up his 
hands to heaven, retun^d thanks to God' who had 
conducted him to a. cB|fcbvei*y so beneficial to his 
countrf diid so honoufablb'to himself His followers, 
observing his transports nf joy, rushed forward to 
join in his wond^, exultation, and gratitude. They 
held odSf^ih^^oursC to- the shore with greq,t alacri- 
ty ; advancingup to the middle in the 

wa^^" his ^uckler and sword, Ltook posses- 
ocean m the name of the king his mas- 
ter^i^^^Vowcd to defend it, witli those arms, 
aga%||^rhis enemies. 

of tlie great Pacific Ocean which Bal- 
' discovered still retains'' the name of the 
of St. Michael, which he gave it, arid is 
iJtuated to the east of Panama. PYom several of 


the petty princes who goyembd in the districts ad- 
jacent to that gulf, he extorted provisions and gold j 
others sent tlicm to hint voluntarily. To. these 
presents some of tiie caziques added a consider- 
able quantity nf pe^ls, and he learned from 
them, with much satisfaction, that pearl oysters 
abounded in the sea which he had newly disco- 
vered. Together with tlie acquisition of this 
wealthy which ber\-ed to soothe and encourage his 
fpUowers, he received accounts which confirmed 
. ‘ ‘ his 
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his sangteine tope’s. 

•benefits from the expedition. !•; peop^ oji 

the coasr of the South Sea concupedm mfohwing 
•him that there was a'mjghty a^d <^iileht king- 
dom, ‘^sitnated at a cousiderabie distance towards 
tlie south-east, the^ inhabitants 6f which hnd tame 
animals to cai'i^ dteirj^thens. Anxious ^■‘S B albc a 


CDiJiitry, Ifls pmd?^ 
ilng to mvad^.itwitf 
rniined to lead brt ' 



was to visit this 
restrained him from S 
handful of men: He5( 
followers, at presenj;, to^fteir settlement at1 
Maria, in Darien, and to return next season 
a force more adequate t^such an arduous enter- 
prise. None of Brilboa^i idmcers distinggiiied him- 
self more in this service thai^ Francisco Phearro^ 
or assisted with greater counige and ardour in 
opening a commu^iration with' thnac counh ies in 
w hich he was destined to act i fsi^' illnstrioua 


part. , ' ’ 

Balboa’s first care w^as to Sepd uifarmation to 
Spain of the important disci a Ci } which he had 
made, and to demand a reinforcement of a 'thou-^, 
sand men. The first account of flie dii^cm'ciJrTrf 
the NewWorlcHiardly occasioned greater 
the unexpected tidings that a pa.''Si)ge w'sfsfMMjl 
found into the great wSouthern (^cean. 
standing Balboa’s* recent servires, which miiH\fed 
liim out as liie most prf)per person to finish UiSit 
great Undertaking which he had begun, Ferdinand 
was so ungenerous as to overlook these, and ta ap- 
point Pedrarias Davila governor of Daiien. ' He 
g5i\e him the conimana of 15 stout vessels and 
1200 sol fliers- and such w as the ar clour of the Sp^inish 
geiivleinen to follow a leader who was iibpuL to 
Conduct tliem to a country where, as .m- 
porled, they had only to llirow nets intO; fhd sea 
3 .and 



And djrnw diA'jg^ld,, &at 1500 embaiked on boorf 
tfaefleet. L t 

Pedrarias read^ tbc Gulf of Darien withbutaiqr 
remarkable acclffentj ^ to his astonishment 
found l^lboa^ of who% ^loits they had heard s6 
much, jtnd of whose opulence they had formed 
fi\^ high ideas, did in a t^vas jadket, and wear- 
hnf <^Brke'’ hempen used only by the 

mninest feasants, emp^eot together with some 
IJpybiM, m "thatching hut with reeds. 

this simple gam^ i^hich corresponded so 
iH'^lh the expectations and wishes of his new 
guests, Balboa received tbfUi with dignity. And 
though troop.s muflUulied loudly at the injus- 
tice of the king, in superseding tlieir commander, 
Balboa submitted wdth implicit obedience to the 
will of bis sover^^and received Pedrarias w ith 
all the def(|j||iiii^i|qi 9 ''to his character. 

Notwilhs&l^^bSthis moderation, tov^iich Pedra- 
riaa owed' fbe pegcfcable possession of his govern- 
ment| h^^j^inCed a judicial inquiiy to be made 
into Balbift former conduct, and impD.sed a enn- 
upon him. His enmity did not stop 
^|||p(>usy of his superior tcderits led him to 
l|l^;tft^'QlijustiJ]able conduct; and though, at one 
tiltej Jbe gave him his own daughter in marriage, 
lil.pitlOf ot reconciliation, yet he dreaded the pro- 
ipi^it)*of a man whom he had injured so deepl}'’, 
nnd, in the end, brought him to trial for disloyalty 
to his king, got him condemned and executed. 

During these transactions in Darien, Ferdinand 
Wiia intent upon opeuiii^ a communication with 
th^JVfolucca or Spice islands, by the west. He tit- 
’ JL D ^ ^ attempt such a voyage, 

gave Uieni in command to Juan Diaz 
Stdis, who discovered the rivers Janeiro 

and 



and La Plata. In endeavounng 
^in this countiT, De Solis and 
wfere^kiin by the natives^ who^ in iiiglttWthf slilpsi 
cnt their b^ies in pieces, rbasftecf and deVonred 
tl^em. Discouraging and Retriblfr iis this event 
was, yet it was notwrthovit benefit; k ])iel>ared 
the wav tor a more fortiii^te voyage, liy which the 
great design that Ferdifi^^tld in viexvwasacjpdifi? 
plished. Though tlie S^piardS were thus activ^ 
employed in extendi ng'tlfeif ®koverie!fc a ira settl^ 
ments in America, they kid conriclered Hlspaniula 
as their principal colrtny. Don DiegU Columbus 
rendered the members of this colony prosperous 
and happy. But he was drcumscribed in his ope- 
rations by the suspicious policy of FerdiTiSd, who 
atjength stripped him of all pcnver, and bestowed 
it upon Hodrigo Albuquerque, hib confidential rni- 
hister.- Don Diego^repair^ toSp&.w'itli tlie vain 
hope of obtaining redress. * Alowjuierque en- 
tered upon'his office with all fthe rapacity of an 
indigent adventurer impatient t5 amass wealth > 
and by his tyranny the wi etched and innoc^trace 
of Indiarus were quickly cxtirjiated. 

The violence ujf these proceedings, togfetber with 
the fatiil consequences which attended them, iiqi 
only excited complaints -amongst such as thougm 
themselves aggrieved, but a&cted the hearts^*^ 
all who retained any ‘^entinieutb of humanity. From 
the time that ceelehiastic^ were as instruebte 
into America, they perceived tJuit the rigour wiS 
which their countrymen ti-eatcd the natives ren- 
dered their ministry altn^ther fruitless. ' The 
inissioiiarics early renun itraled against the ' ^ - 

maxims of the planters with respect to the 
Americans, and the rrprir'timiitifris, or dh~ ^ 
tnluL^ui^^ by wliidi tliey were given^tqjas slaves 

to 




' ^The i>0ftinfe^ totpbom tba 
, Americans was originally com- 
L]|^tl|d^j^lPm'08t vehement In testilying. agflliSt 
|p)e rpj^i^ientos. Monlesino, one of their mo^ 
pinment preachers, in\%ighed against this practic^ 
m the gKat chui^h at St. Domingo, with all the 
impetuosity of popular iplpquence. . Don iDiege 
^bli^^bUB^and Aiq priiicipA people ofthecolonj 
of the mo|£ to his superiors $ bul; 
iiKtead of condex^l^flg, applauded hk doc* 
rlne, as equally pious and seasonable. The 
^jiscans espous^ the defence of the repariiTtdenipi^ 
jmd endeavoured to palliate what thf^ cotidhbK 
justify^ alleging that it was impossible to cari^.^ij^ 
any improvement in the colony, unless tW ' 
niards possessed sach dominion over thea 
" ^t thi^ could compel them to labour. 

beDdnibuoiuia, teganUess bf such polUicalji^ 
interested dlTOderations, would not relax iM 
rigour of thrar septiments, and eveif refused. 1)0 
ab^y^^ or admit to the sacraments, such of thne^ 
counttpaj^ as continued to hold the patiyi^ Ji 
'aenrituH^l* Both parties applied to the ki^ for hk 
decisH|||' who determined in favour of d^e Dnrm^ 
A^Spdd declared the Indians to be a'^ffiee peo- 
Notunthsta^ding this decision tJie reparU* 
were continued upon their antient footing, 
'^iS^COuld tlie repeated remonstrances of the Domi- 

« :ans obtain any practical relief for the Indians ; 

d in the end Ferdinand himself concurred in 
admitting thie lawfulness of the distributions,, and 
even conferred new grants of Indians upon seveial 
of his courtiers. 

The violent operations of Albuqueitjue, the new 
distributor of Indians, revived tlie zeal of the Do- 
minicans against the repartimietitos, and called 

forth 




forth an advocate for that 
pofiKessed all the coura^^ 

««aq)^6ite in supporiingr goch a 

This wiK Bartholomew ^de las Casai, ¥ ilplve of 
Seville^ and one of tlie clcrgyi^^o sent ont with 
Columbus in his second yp}^age to Hispaniola^ in 
order to ‘settle in that island. He early adopted 
the opinion prevUent amofig ecclesiastics wi^j 
spect to tlM>iin^wfulne5| W reducing the natives 
to servitude^ and that Jie flight demc^nVhate 
sincerity lijs CPnvictioDj he relinquished all tlie* 
Indians who had fallen ,to hrs own share in the di* 
vision of the inhabitants among their conquerors, 
declai'ing that he should ever bewail his own 
mWbrtuuc and guilt, in having exercised^ora mo- 
ment tliis impious dominion ovi:r his fellow-crea- 
tures. From that time he became the avowed pa- 
tTofi of the Indians,, and by i^.a^^and authority 
he had Z^eh the merit of setting ’Mue bounds to 
tJic excesses pf his countiymen.’ He remonstrated 
rignint the conduct of Albuquerque j and when lie 
foundlhat vain, he set out for Europe, with the most 
!*:inoniiiie hopes of opening the eyes and softening 
rJic lieart of Ferdinand, by that striking picture of 
the ojjpressioii of* his new subjects whidi 1%. 
woiild exhibit to his view. 


easily obtained admittance to the king,wlK»i¥ 
he found in a declining state of iienlth. With 
jVeedopi and eloqueiite he represented to him all 
Uio fatr.l cherts of {.he rtparttmieTitus in tlie New 
'A’orld, ch/'uging him with the guilt of liavhig au- 
thorized tills impious measure^ which liad 'brought 
misery and destruction upon a numerous and in- 
nocent race of men, wlioin Providence had placed 
under protection. Ferdinand listened with 
deep ccmpuncllon, and promised to take into sen- 




6k» ' ' 

means of reUfes^iripml! evil 
plained. ' But death preventeii 
itiiig hra resolutions. Charlae^f 
om all ys crowns devolved, ap- 
^cattilnal Xifllfenes his regent. With hifti 
Las Casas pleaded the cause of the Indians^ and olx- 
tained a commission from the m onks of St, JefOme 
^0 gp to ^nierica^and ^itamine their situation, and 
tive them every relief ^hat the case admitted.— 
if^s C:4lfas ^wa.s appointed to accompany them, with 
'*the title of Protector of the Indians. The fathers 
of St. Jerome proceeded nvitli caution and pru- 
dence ; and having compared different accounts, 
and maturely considered every thing connected 
with subject, they determined that the Spa- 
niards must relinquish their conquests entirely, or 
give up the advantages to be derived from them, 
unless the r^iMmicntos wre tolerated^ They 
used, howey^,. their utmost endeavours to prevent 
tlie fatal this establishmeidt, and to se- 

cure to , the Indians the consolation of the best 
treattti^^.' compatible witli a state of ‘'ser\i- 
tnde. • 

With, these decisions. Las Casas, of blithe Spa- 
iards^^was alone dissatisfied. He contended, that 
,ie Indians were by nature free, :uid, as their pro- 
'!t$ctor, he required llie superintendanls not to be- 
tfiaye Uiem of the“Commpii piivilegc of bumanity, 
Tli^ received his most virulent rcmonstraiuet 
with emotion, but adhered firmly to their own s\- 
tjtem. The Spant.di planters did not bear witli him 
so patiently, but were ready to Lear him in pieee' 
for insisting in a requisition so odious. Las Ca- 
sas found it necessary to take shelter in a con 
vetlt.; and perceiving that his efforts were fruitless 
he soon, set out for Europe, witli a h 4 .cd resolutiui 

ne^ e; 


never to BbaiMi<ftjL‘ the, peop 
had engaged. When he 
idf^clining in healthy and prepati^ 
thority to the young king. Hiq||||Hp.i^asa9 p 
Ai'ith intercessions in beh'yf ^e^^ericaiis^ and 
aUlength obtained the recall of tlie monks of St. 
Jeromej and anew commission^as- appointed to 
examine their cldims^ ^d to alleviate Uieir suifer.* 
ings. • • . 

The impossibility of rcanying on an^.^faprovo- 
ment in America, unless the Spanish planters coul A' 
command the labour ot^the natives, was an insupe- 
rable objection to his plan of treating tliem as fi ee 
subjects. Ill order to provide some remedy for 
this, without which, he knew it w'ouldabi^^.iin to 
mention his scheme, lias Casag proposed to pur- 
chase a sufficient number of negroes from the Por- 
tuguese .settlements ^on the coast of Africa, and 
to transport them to Ai«erica> that they might lie 
employed as slaves in working the m^ines and cul- 
tivating the ground. One of tfle^first advantages 
w hicji die Portuguese had derived frgffld their dis- 
coveries ill Africa aiose from the trade-in slaves. 


Various circumstances concurred in reviving the 
odious and diabokcal commerce which had bee^ 
Jong abolished in Europe, and which is no Je.«|'^ 
repugnant to the feelings of humanity than to thfe 
piinci))lcs of religiniki Some negro slaves had al- 
ready belli sent into tbi^ New World, who wem 
found more robust and hardy; than the natives, 
mtjre capable, of tatigue, more patient under ser- 
viUide; and the labour ofcMie negip.was computed 
to be equal to that of four rndian$',: GJardinal Xi- 
nicnes rejected this species of cofTittt^ic> because 
hepercei^ed the iniquity of reducjing/j^p^ace of 
men to slavery, while he was consul the 
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meam to another. I^i5 Cas^s, 

' howQ^f|HHHF[ncapable of making tliis distinc- 
tio^^rr^WMB^e contended zealously for the li- 
berty 0^ bom in one quarter of the 

jjlobe,^ lalHired enslave tlie inhabitants of 

another' region, and, in the warmth of his zeal* to 
save the Americaiis from the yoke, pronounced it 
lawful and expedient to nanpose one still ben', l 
Vipofi the AfriranV Uhfortunately for tlie latter, 
Las Cii^iS’s pl^n was adopted. Charles granted to a 
•■favourite a‘ ]Vlent, containing an exclusive right of 
iniporring tour lliousand .negroes into America. 
The lavoiiiilc sold his patent lo some Genoese raer- 
diaiits for twenty-li\c thousand dui-ats, aTuI they 
were fhcjplirbL win brought into, a regular form 
that commerce fni .slaves between Africa and 
America, which ud^ sinc^j been carried on to such 
an jiiimziug extent. ^ 

But the Genoese demanded such an high price 
for negroes, that the number hnportenl into Hispa- 
niola made but^lfttle change upon the state of the 
colony. Las Casas, whose ardour was no less 
imentive Ilian indefatigable, had recourse to an- 
other expedient for the relief of the Indians. He 
applied for a grant of unncciipied rniuitry, stretch- 
ing along the coast from the (nilf of Paria to the 
wpstcni frontier of that picu inre, now known by 
the name of Santa Martha, intending to foriii there 
a.** new colony consisting of hnsbandmen, labourers, 
and ercle.siasiic^. Alter long and icLliuiis cliscus- 
«Sns on the subjert, his request was giiinted : but 
h'luing fairly made tlic experimeiU, he u us obliged 
to abandon it, having lost most of the people Avho 
accompanied him in Ins project. I'lom that Lime 
Las Ca.sas, ashamed to shew his fare. slmL himself 
up in the cuaveut of Uie HoiiiUiiLaiis nt Sr. Do- 
mingo, 
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mingo, and soon after assumed the habit of that' 
qrder. But it is time to return to the Spanish dis- 
coveries; 

. ^’^elasql]ezJ who conqlierod Cuba, still retained 
tliQ goviriiment of tliat island as the deputjr of 
^ iego Columbus 3 and under his'prudent adminis- 
tration Cuba became oiit of tlie must ilnurlshing ofj 
the ^ /aiiish settlements. The fiftne of this alTulred 
Ihidier many persons from the otlier colojaies, ip 
hopes of finding either some permanen! establisli-* 
nient, or some employpient for ihuir activity. As 
Cuba lay to the west of all the i«;lands occupied by 
the S jianiardsj and as tlie ocean which stretches be- 
yond it towards tliat quarter had no. hither* been 
cxplojecl, these circumstances ir^^turaHy invited tlic 
inhabitants to attempt new dla:i)veries. An asso- 
ciation was formed fyr this purpose, at the head of 
which <l'as Francisco Hernandez Cordova. Velas- 
quez approved of the design, and aS' isted in carry- 
ing it on. tie and Cordova adt^ced money for 
the piirchase of three small vessels, on which they 
embarked one hundred and ten men. They stof)d 
directly west, in conformity to the opinion of the 
great Columbus,- who uniformly main- ^ 
tained that a westerly course would lead to , ^17' 
the most important discoveries. On the 
twenty-first day after their departure from St. 
Jago they saw hind, which pioied to be the 
eastern point of the large peninsula of Yucatan. 
As tliey approached the shoi c, fii e canoes came 
off full of jjeople decently clad in cotton garments. 
Cordova endeavoured by smMl presents to gain the 
good udll of these people. They, in retuni, in- 
vited the Spaniards to visit their habitations, with 
an appearance of cordiality ; but they soon found 
tliat, if the people of Yucatan had made progress 
G 2 ill 
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^iniprovemriit beyond their coUntiytnen, they were 
likewise more artful and warlike. For though 
the eazlfpie received Curdova M'ith many tokens 
of friendship, he had posted a ronsiderable body of 
his subjects in an ambush behind a thicket, wlx), 
upon a signal givfen, rushed out and attacked tile 
•Spaniards with great boldness, and some degree fif 
martiaLorder. At the first flight of their arrows, 
fifteen the vSpanuirdb were M'ounded j but tije 
•indians were slmck with terror by the explosion 
of the lire-anns, and so surprised at llie execution 
done by them with the cross-bows, that they lied 
preripitalely. Cordova quitted a country where 
he hai^uiit with such a fierce reception, rarr/ing 
otF two prisoners, jogether with the ornaments of 
a small temple, which he plundered in his retreat. 
He continued his course low^avtls the west, and on 
the sixteenth day arri\cd at Cainpeach) * where 
tlie natives received him hospitabJyj. As their 
water began to^fhil, they advanced and discovered 
a river at Potonchau, some leagues beyond Cam- 
peachy. Cordova landed his troops, in o’der to 
protect the sailors while eniphqvd in filling the 
casks ; but notwitlistanding th^ prccaiilion, the 
until PS rushed down upon them wi[h such fury, 
and in such numbers, that I'Miy-sereii of the 
Spaniards w'ere killed on the ^pot, and one man 
only of the whole body' escaped unhurt. After 
tins fatal vepul.-e, nothing ivmaincd buttohaueu 
back U) Cuba with liicir shattered tou cn. In lliclr 
passage they sutVered cxijuisUe dlstrcs.'^ for want of 
water : some ()!' them sunk uiulev these calaniUics, 
Find diiedbv the way. Cotvlov.i, their coniniandev, 
exifiivd snmi atler they lauded at Cuba. 

Nnlv'ithsianding ihc disastrous conclusion of 
tills expedition, it coiitribiucd rather to uniiiiLite 

than 
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than to damp the spirit of enterpri.se among ihie? 
Spaniards. VeJas4]uez encouraged their ardour, 
and fitted out, at his own expence, four ships for a 
n'ew enterprise. The commjintl of it was given to 
Jifiin de Grijalva, Mdio soon discovered Qiat . 
part of the continent which ha.s e\ er since ' 
been bnown by the n^me of Nev,v Spain. 

They landed at a river \AiL‘h the native^ galled 
Tabasco ; and the fame of their victory, 'at Poton- 
chan having reached this place, llie caziqiie re-" 
reived them amicably, and bestowed upon them 
some valuable presents. They next fouched at 
Giiaxaca, where they were received with the re- 
spect paid to .superior beings. The penj)!^ per- 
fumed them as they landed with incense of gum- 
ropal, and presented to them as otFerings the 
choicest delicacie.s <tf the country. They were 
extremely fond of trading with the new visitants ; 
and in .six days the Spaifiards obtained ornaments 
^)f gold to the value of more tHaa 50001. in ex- 
change for European toys. The two prisoners 
whom they brought from Yuc.ilaii hod hitherto 
served as interpreters ; but as they did hut under- 
stand Ihe languagt* of this country, the Spaiiinrds 
learned from the natives by signs, that they were 
liubjerts of a great monarch named Montezuma, 
whose dominion extended over that and many 
other provinces. Grijah'a continued his course 
towards the wc.st. He landed on a small islo 
wdiich he railed the Isle of Sacrifice.s, because there 
tlie Spaniards beheld, for the first time, the horrid 
spectacle of human victims otfered to the g-xls. 
He touched also at the inland St. Juan de Ulua, 
from wjiich place he di.spalched Pedro de Alvyirado, 
one of his otficers, to Velasquez with a full ac- 
count of the import'^nt di.scu> erics tlial he had 
. 3 made. 
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Ill the mean time he proceeded along (he 
coast as far as the river Paiiiieo. Several of liis 
oiiieer's were desirous nf planting a colony ui sonic 
proper station, in opfier that they might extend 
the dominion of their sovereign. This scheirre, 
however, appeari^d to Grijalva too perilous to be 
Kiittemi)ted. He ^ndged itWpre prudent to return 
to C?v]iia, having 'fill tilled the purpose of his voy- 
age ; vdiieh he did after an absence of six months. 

I'liis was (he longest as well as the most siic- 
ccssfiil voyage which the ^Spaniards had made in 
the New TVorld. As soon as Alvarado reached 
Cuba, Velasf|ue7, transported with success so much 
beyniiPf Ilk expectations, immediately dispatched a 
person in his contideiicc to carry tbis important in- 
teJligciK’C to Spain, and to solicit such an increase of 
authority as might enable hin> to iiUempt projects 
on a much larger scale. Without waiting for the 
return of his messenger, or for tlv3 arrival of 
Grijalva, of whom he became so jealous as to 
resolve to employ him no longer, he began to 
jneparc such a powerful armament as might prove 
equal to an enterprise of danger and importance. 
Jhil before we enter upon ailetntled account of die 
expedition on wJiicli Velasquez was intent, it may 
be proper to pause, and take a brief view of die 
' state of die New World when fr.st tr^covered, and to 
contemplate the policy and manners of the rude 
tribes dial occupied the parts of it w ih vliich the 
Spaniards were at dui» time ai.quaiiited. 


CHAP. 
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c^iAr. III. 

* 0^ 

Victv nf yhnvrua luhen first dUcovrrrd. It' x^ast 
FMent. Grrmhur of its It'^ Mouutuins, 

Rivi^rs. Lahh. CUiiiate. iL in^r Lltii'uti' I Siafcp 
Its Soil. Huw Amiriva wn} [icuplL'l. L'^' 
tiun ami Cliorailer oftlieATru'nvaji^/MldSa- 
va^rSj ezt vpi the Mryicnn^ and Pi ruvians. Thx* 
I'uaily CoNst}tnt''{}j//Pie Qualities uf their Minds, 
Their daweshc Slate. ThAr fwlitiad Institu- 
tions. Their Sxjstvni of J Par. The Ails with 
xi'huh the}! were aetjUninted. Thm' ifJighms 
Institutions. Detai'hed CuH\inis, GincraL Re* 
view of their J'iitues and Fives, 

T wVinty-six' years had elapsed sinre Co- 
lumbus conducted Europeans to the New 
"VN^nrld. During tha^ period tne Spaniards had 
maite great progress in exploring its various re- 
gions. "Ihey had sailed along the eastern coast 
ot'lhe eontiiieiit, from the ri\er De la Plata to the 
bottom of the Mdxiran Gulf, and had found that it 
stiL ti lled, wiilinut interruption, fhTOiit;h this vast 
l^orlioii of the globe. They had discovered the great 
Southern Ocean, tUfd arquired some knowledge of 
the cua -t of Florida ; and though they pushed their 
discoi cries no tarliier north, other naliuiii had vi- 
sited those parts vhich they had neglected. The 
hiigli^’li had sailed from L:iJ)iador tn tlie rnnhiies 
of J'*ionila, and the Portuguese had viewed tha 
same regions. I'hiis, at this period, tlie Cvtcnt of 
Uie New World wu'* known alinosi from its iiorlh- 
ern extremity to 3,0 degrc'^ .soiuh of the eijiiator. 
*l’hc countries which stretch from tlienre to the 
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S 0 UTOm bo^dary of Airerica, the great empire 
of Pera, the interior slate of the extensive do- 
tninioaa Subject to the sovereigns of Mexico, were 
Btill undiscovered. • ^ 

,)/Vhen we contemplate the, New World, we are 
Jtruck with its immense extent, (polambus made 
Known a new' heirvspherp, larger than either Kii- 
rope, or Africa, and not much inferior in 
dimensif&nsr to a third part of the liahi table globe. 
America is remarkable also for its position; it 
Atretches from the northern » polar circle to a high 
Bouthern latitude, more than 1 500 miles beyond 
the farthest extremity of ibe old continent on that 
side ot the line. A country of such extent passes 
through all the clknates capable of becoming the 
habitation of man, and fit for yielding the various 
productions peculiar either to »ihe. tempera tp or to 
th^ torrid rp^ions of the earth. 

Next to the ^Xt^nt of the New World, the gran- 
deui (<t the objects which it presents to view, i.s 
most apt to strike the eye of an observer. NEfturo 
seems to have carried on her operations upon a 
larger scale, and with a bolder hand, and to Jiave 
distinguished the features of this* country by a pe- 
culiar magnificence. The mnunlHins in America 
are much superior in height to those in the other 
divisions of the globe. Even 'the plain of Quito, 
which may he considered as the base of the Andes, 
is elevated fartlier above the sea tlian the top of 
the Pyrenees. This stupendous ridge of the Andes, 
no less remarkable for.extent than elevation, rise.s 
in ditferent place.** more than one lliird above the 
Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land in the antient 
hemi.sphere. I'he Andes may literally be said to 
hide tlieir heads in the clouds j the storms often 
roll and tlie tliunder bursts below tlieir summits, 
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wliit:!!, though exposed to tlie rays of the sun in 
the centre ol the torrid zone, are covered with ever- 
lasting snows. 

, From tlie.se lofty mountains de-cend rivers pro- 
portional]/ large* with wliirlf the streams in the 
antient continent are not to be ,conii?areLl, The 
M iragnon, the Wrinoct^ tlie Plata, in So Uh Arne- ^ 
ricaj the Mississippi and •'^r. Lmi'enre,- in 
America, flow in ^ncli spacious chjiinelSj thst'long' 
bei'ore tlijy lee' the influence of rhe»tic(^ t'lev^ 
iiisenihle r’.n^ of the sea rather than rhers of fresh 
wafer, l iie lake.s of flie New WirL-ht may pro- 
perly bo tc nied inland seas of fre^Ii wafer, and 
there is norlilng in the oilier pans of jlie,glf)be 
which resenilil'^s ihe prodigious chaai of lakes in 
Nona Anieiii'a ■ 

d'lv^ New' >Vorld is of a fonn extremely fa- 
vonrabll* to comniercSa; iinercourse, on ai'r\mr.t of 
the n mil er oils inlets of the ocean, tlie deep bays 
and gulfs, the surrounding idandi, and lieing itsidf 
watei’L'il with a lariety of iiavigahle rivers, lint 
what distinguishes America from inher parts of the 
earth, is tiu peculiar tempo: ature of its rliiiiaie, 
and the dilfereiit l^ws to which it is suDjoct, with 
resjiect to the distribution of heat and col 1. The 
inaMjiis which arc founded upon the oO'.tTvation 
of our hcini.spliH'c will nut apply to the other. 
Ill the New \Voild cold predominates. The ri- 
gour of the frigid /one extends over half of tho.se 
regions which dioold he temperate by their posi- 
tion. (k)Uiilrics where tie* grape and the ii .’, should 
lipeii, arc bailed under snow one hilf of tlieye-ar; 
and land- situated under the same parailel with the 
most le 'tiie and best iMliiuiteJ ])rnviiices of Eu- 
are liiilicd witli perjiclual fro-.t.>,' wdiuli al- 
most destroy the power of 'vegetation. A'S wc 
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'^advance to tbns'e parts of America which lie in tlie 
same pai-allel with provinces of Asia and Africa 
blessed with an uniform enjoyment of such geni:il 
warmth is most frbndty to' life and to vegeta- 
tion, the dominion of cold continues to be feli^ and 
winter reigns, though during a short' period, with 
^^treme severity. If we proceed along tlie Ame^ 
ncaiR continent' into the torrid zone, we shall 
nnd cold prevalent in the New World extend- 
jpg its^faho to this region of the globe, and mi- 
tigating die excess of its fervour. While the negro 
on the coast of Africa is scorched with unremitting 
beat, the inhabitant of Peru breathes an air equally 
mild amd (pmperate, and is perfeedy shaded under 
a canopy of grey clouds, which intercepLs die fierce 
beams of the sun, without obstructing his friendly 
influence. ^ 

Various causes combine in rendering the cli- 
plate of America so extremely different from that 
of the antient cojiflnent. America advances nearer 
to the pole than either Europe or Asia. Both these 
have large seas to tlie north, which are open dur- 
ing part of the year, and even when covered with 
ice, the wind tnat blows over diem is less inteasely 
cold than that which blows over land in the same 
high ladtudes. But in America the land stretches 
from the river St. Laurence tcavards the pole, and 
spreads out immensely to’ the west. A chain nf 
enormous mountains, covered with snow and ice, 
juns through all this dreary region. The wind, 
in passing over such an extent ot high and frozen 
land, becomes so imjfregnated widi cold, that it 
acquires a piercing keenness, which it retains in its 

B ress through warmer climates, and is rot en- 
y mitigated until it reach the Giilt of Mexico. 
Over ^ the continent of North America a north- 
westerly 
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^^esterly wind and excessive cold are synony- 
mous terms. Even in the most sultry weath^^ 
I he. moment that the wind veers to that quarter^ 
its penetrating influence is felt in a transition front 
heat to coldj no less violent sudden. To thig 
powerful cause may be ascribed the extraordinary- 
dominion of coldj and its violent inroads into the 
southern provinces in tRatj)art of the glpbe. ^ 
After contemplating tliose pefinanent and chA 
racteristic qualities df the American .continent, 
which arise from the peculiarity of its situatioir 
and the disposition of it« parts, the next object that 
merits attention is its condition when first disco* 
vered, as far as tliat dependni on the industry and 
operations of man. The effects of luffnati inge- 
nuity and labour are more extensive and coasider- 
able than even our own vanity is apt at first to 
imagine. Whfen survey tlie fare of the ha- 
bitable globe, no small part of that fertility and 
beauty whicl) we ascribe to the hand of nature is 
the work of man. His efforts,* when continued 
though a succession of ages, change the appear- 
ance, and improve the qualities of the earth. As 
a great part of the antient continent has Jong been 
occupied by nations far advanced in arts and in- 
dustry, our eye is accustomed to view the earth 
in that form which it assumes when ijendered fit 
to be die residence of a numerous race of men, and 
to supply them with nourishment. But in the 
New World the rotate of mankind was ruder, 
and the aspect of nature extremely different. Im- 
mense forests covered a great part of the uncul- 
tivated earth ; and as the hand of industry had not 
taught the rivers to run in a proper channel, or 
di-ained olf die stagnatinj; water, many of die most 
fertile plains were over&wed, or converted into 
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, marsJjes. When the English began to settle in 
Amerira, they termed tlie countries of which they 
took possession The JVUikrncss. Nothing but the 
e?gef expectation of finding mines of gold could 
ha^c induced the Spaniards to penelrate through 
the wood? and marshes of America, where, at 
every step, lhey'obser\Td the extreme difi'erence 
' Irt^een jhe nil cultivated fare of bature, and tliat 
which it acqulres'unde/ the hand of industry. 

Tlwlab'^iu- and operations of man not only im- 
prove and embellish the earth, but render it more 
wholesome and friendly tf\life. All the provinces 
of America when first discovered were found to he 
extremely unhealthy. Great numbers of the first 
fiettleTs \\lLre cut ofl' by the unknown and violent 
diseases with whif h they were infected. Such as 
survived the rage of malady, M'cre not exemjned 
from the noxious iiifiuence oJf the pliniare. Ihcy 
returned to Europe feeble and emaciate*!, uitli 
complexions that indicated the unwholesome lem- 
peiature of the countries where they had resided. 

The uncultivated state of tlie New Work! af- 
ferlcd also the qualities of its jjrodiirtions. I’he 
principle ol life seems to have been less active and 
vigorous there than in the niilicni continent. The 
diirerenl spi'i-ies of animals arc much fewer in 
America Llian those of the other heiul'.pliere. In 
the islands there were only f«ur kiniK of rjuadrii- 
petls known j the largest of which did r.ol exceed 
tJie .size of a rabbit. Ot two liuiulicd diifcieiu 
kinds of animals spread over the face of tlie e.iith, 
only about one third existed m America at the tin e 
of its discovery. I'llc same causes w hich cliei ki d 
the gnwth aiKl tluMiguiir of llic more noble ani- 
mals, were friendly to tlie pnq)agatiun and iiierea'^e 
of reptiles and iusccts ; llic aeU\e punciple of life 
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seems to waste its forco lti productiooi'of tli6 infe- 
rior form. The air h'often dalkened with clouds 
of insec^, and tlie grottfid covered widi shocking 
and noxious reptiles. T]^e cciuntiy ^rtmnd Porto 
Bello swarms with toads, in .such multitudes as 
hide the surface of the earth. At Guyiquil, snakes 
and vipers are hardly leu muneftnis. Gar^gena 
is infested with'numerDUj flocbL^of iMM^bich 
annoy both man and beast. In the islan^UKtons 
tf ants have at different tiixiM consiuned^^^rery 
A'cge table production, and left the -earth entirely 
bare, as if it had been burnt with fire. 

The birds of tlie New World are not distin- 
guished by qualities so conspicuous as those which 
we have observed in its quadrupeds, ^ir^s 
more independent of man, and lass effected by the 
clianges which his industry and labour make upon 
tlie fac^ of iJie earth. They have a greater pro- 
pensity to migrate finm one countiy to anpUier, 
and can gratify tliis instinct of tli^ir nature without 
ditHcnity or danger. Hence tlie number of birds 
cominnn to borh continents is much greater than 
thar of quadrupeds ; and even such as are peculiar 
In America nearly resemble thofe with which 
mankind were acqliainted in similar regions of tlie 
ant lent hemisphere. The American birds of the 
torrid zone, like tliose of the climate of Asia and 
Africa, are deckt in'plumage which dazzles the 
eye with the beauty of its colours, but nature, sa- 
tistied with clothing iJiem in this gay dress, has 
ck-nied most of them that melody of sound and va- 
riety of notes wIiIl-Ii catch aiql delight the ear. Tlie 
birds of the tem]K'rate climate there are less splen- 
did in their appearance, but they have voices ai 
greater compass, and mure melodious. In some 
districts of America the unwholesome temperature 
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die^Mbri is dititM to preextunence .over 

all the %iog ti^ in |^lk^ in strengtli^ and in 
course. ,• 

Tile Roll in America miiRt of course be extremelr 
rarioUSi but th^ odd and moisture which pre\'ail 
riiere Mve cdnsiderable iiftluence' over it. If we 
Ciw^^rear tn 'America the productions which 
Abound ip any particular district of the antient 
mrofldi we must advance several de^ecs nearer to 
the line than in the other hemisphere^ as it requires 
Buoh an increase of heat to counterbalance the na- 
iuial frigidity of the soil and climate. At the Cape 
of G9bil iifupe, several of the plants and fruits pe.^ 
culiar to the couiitries w'ltliin the tropics are culti- 
vated witli Success ; whereas in Florida and South 
CaroUiUi though considerably nearer the line^ they 
cannot be brought to thrive with equal certainty, 
!But if allowance be made for this djversit/in die 
deareie of heatj^ the soil of America is naturally as 
Tici and fertile as that in any part of the earth. As 
the country was thinly inhabit^, tlie earth was not 
exliaustcd by consumption. The vegetable pro- 
il actions to which the fertility of the soil gave 
birth, being sufibred to corrupt on its surface, re- 
lumed witii Increase into its bosom. As trees and 
plants derive a great part of their nourishment if om 
air and water; if they w^re not destroyed, they 
would render to the earth more, perhaps, than diey 
take from it, and feed rather than impoverirsh it. 
The vast numl^er, as well as enormous size of the 
tree.s in America, indicate die extraordinary vigour 
of the soil in its native state. When the Europeans 
tir.si began to cultivate die New W'prld, they were 
nstoihbl.ecl at tlie luxuriaiU. power of vegeUtion in. 
'1 ita 



fCi virgin mould; and m i^mil ^itces tint i|t:^||f 
nuity of the ptanter k idU in diaiiBiihu^ 

its sUperftuoui fertUit^r^ to bi^ Jt iamik to a it^0a 
fil for profitable culture. • i 
We are now to enquire ho^ Ametktn was p 9 c»» 
pled ? The thcoric&and spec^lAipiiM of Inoenioui 
men with respect tp this subject ^vould fill mfiij 
vnlumes. Some have imagined (hat the people 
America were not the oi&pring the same com* 
m'jn parent with the rest of mankifid : ol!!ief9l;o!i- 
teiid that they are descended from some retHnao^ 
of the antediluvian inhlbitants of the earth who 
survived the deluge, and accordingly suppose the 
uncivilized tribes to be the inost antiei^ of 
people on the earth. There is hardly any nation 
from the north to the south pol^ to which some 
antiquary^ in the extravagance of conjecture, has 
not ascribed the honhur of peopling of America. 
Without entering at large upon this elaborate dn-> 
qiiisition, we tnay obsme that, from the conti« 
guity, jt is possible that America majl’ have received 
itrfirst inhabitants from our continent, either by 
tile north-west of Europe or tbn north-east of Asia. 
There seems, howqyer, good reason for supposing 
that the progenitors of ^ thevAmecican nations^ 
from Cape Horn to the sDuthem cooAnes of Labm^ 
dor, migrated from the latter rather than from thU^' 
former. The Esquimaux- are the only people in 
America who, in their aspect or character, bear 
any resemblance to the noitbem Europeans. They 
are manifestly a race of men distinct from all tha 
other nations of the American continent, m lan- 
gitt^, dispositiiiD, and in habits of life. Tlieir 
brigiDal thra may warrantably be traced up to the 
noAi of Europe. But among the other inhabitants 
of America there is such a striking similitude hi 
H 2 the 
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the form ibeir bodies^ and the qualitips nf their 
mindfy tt to fiiuce us to pztmounce them to be de- 
sqeiided Iran One jiioa^ There m-iy be a variety 
in die shades, but xsre Oan every where trare the 
same original colnilr. Each tribe has somethuig 
peculiar which distinguishes it, , but in all nf them 
we discern certain features coitimon to the whole 
^oe; they have some resemblance to the rude 
tribes scattered over the north-east nf Asia, but 
acar^ly my to the nations settled in the northern 
** extremities of Europe.: we therefore refer them to 
Asiatic progenitors having settled in those parts of 
America where the Russians have discovered the 
prm^jmit^of the two continents, and spread gradu- 
ally over Its various regions. This account of the 
progress of popiflation in America coincides with 
tradition of the Mexicans concerning llieir own 
origin. According to theid' their ancestors came 
from a remote country, situated to the iioTth-\i est 
of Mexico. They point out the Various stations 
as they advanced from this into the inferior pro- 
vinces j and it is precisely the same route which 
they must have held, if they had been emigrants 
from Asia. Tho Mexicans, in describing the ap- 

G arance of their progenitors, their manners, and 
bits of life Itriiat period, exactly delineate those 
^ ^jude Tartars ftqm wliopi probably they sprung. 
The Condition and character of the American 
nations, at the time when they became known to 
the Europeans, deserve more attentive considera- 
tion than the inquiry concerning their original. 
The latter is merely ^in object of curiosity, the for- 
mer is one of the most important as well as instruc- 
tive researches that can occupy the pliilnsopher oi 
historian. To roniplete the history ot the human 
miJld^ we must contemplate man in all tliose vari- 
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ous BituadonB m iMdtx he hn been placed. 
must follow him ifi his prdgrM thro^ the dH^ 
rent stages uf society, and obsenne how the facoldes 
-of the understandini nnAld^we moat attend to 
the efforts of his active powm* watch the various 
emotions of desire and anecdoD, aa they hae in the 
breast, and mark^srhiffiet they tend and with wh^ 
ihw are exerted. ■ • ’ " * ^ 

In America, man ^^eanmider the rudest fiimt 
in which we can conceive him to subsisC Inere^ 
were only two nalions this vast cootincDt that 
had made any considerable progress in accpimiig 
the ideas and adopting the institutions which be- 
long to polished societies. Iheir goveii(ttienhaod 
manners will fall naturally under our review in re- 
lating the discovery and conquest of Mexico add 
Peru. For the present our attention must be turned 
to the (mail indmndent tribes which occupied 
every other part of America, to whom may be ap- 
plied the decuimination eff Savage. To conduct 
^thiainquiry with greater accuracy, it should be len* 
dered as simple as possible : for this purpose it will 
be proper tu consider, 

L The bodily constitution of die Americans.-— 
The human body is less affected by climate than 
that of any other animal. Man is the only living 
creature whose franiQ is at once so hardy, and so 
flexible, that he can spread over the whole earth, 
become the inhabitant of every region, and thrive 
and multiply under every climate. Subject, how- 
ever, to the general law of nature, me human 
body is not entirely exempt ffom the operation of 
, climate, and when exposed to the extremes of cold 
and heat, its size or vigour diminishes. The com- 
plexion of the Americans b of a reddbh brown, 
nearly resembling the colour of copper ^ the hair 
H 3 of 
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cf 'tbdr beads is long, .blackj coantei and yitlioirt 
dirt. 'They hpve no beard, and every part their 
bodjr i> aoiocitk. Their pettons are of a full size, 
ektremely strai ghtj^Hnif well proporti one d . In rtrfe ■ 
islands, the constitution of the natives M^as extremely 
feeble and. languid. On the enntinenl the human 
^ame acquired greater Amness*: still the Ameri- 
xafls wei'e more femarltable for agility than strength. 
Tbqy resembled beasts of prey rather tlian animals 
formed Tor labour. They were not only averse 
from toil, but incapable of it; and when compelled 
to work, they sunk under tasks which the people 
of the other continent would have performed with 
we. The beardless countenance and smooth skin 
of the American seem to indicate a defect of ri- 
gour. lliis peculiarity cannot be attributed to their 
mode of subsistence. For thpugh the fond of many 
Amqticans be extremely insipid, as they are altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the use of s^t, rude tribes 
in other parts of the earth have subsisted on aliments 
equally simple, without any apparent diminutiesa'*'- 
their vigour. 

As tlie external fbrm of the Americans leads us 
to suspect that there is some* natural debility in 
their frame, the smallness of their appetite for fond 
has been mentioned as a confirmation uf this su.spi- 
cion. The quantity of fonj which men consume 
Taiies according to the lemperature of (lie climate 
in which thpy live, the degree of activity which 
they exert, and die natural vigour of their crn.sTi- 
tutiops. Under the ener\ating heat of ihe torrid 
zone, and where meb pass their days in imlolenre, 
they require less nourishment dian the active inha- 
bitants of temjierate or cold countries. But neither 
the warmth. of the climate, nor rheir extreme lazi- 
ness, will account for the uncommon defect of 
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appetite amon^ the^Americans. Spanirds t^ere 
astonished at tiiis •, whUe cm the other hand the ap^ 
petite of the Spaniards jippeared to' the AmeiiGanfl 
' insatiably voracions, and affirmed that one 
Si>aniard devoured mol^. in a day than ten Ame* 
ricans. 

A proof of "some feebleness in the^ frai^e Milf 
more striking is the insensibility of the Americans 
to the charms of beatity, and the pc^er^f lover 
The Americans are, in an amazing degree, steif- 
gers to the force of the first instinct of nature. In 
every part of the New World the natives treat their 
women with coldness and indift'ercnce. They are 
neither the objects of that tender attacfamenl which 
takes place in civilized society^ nor of tliat ardent 
desire conspicuous among rude nations. 

This difference qf character must not be imputed 
to pliysical causes alone, to the exclusion of tht 
influence Y^hich political and moral causes have 
upon the constitution. Wherever the state of so- 
^i^iety is such as to create many wants and desires 
which cannot be satisfied without regular exertions 
of industry, die body, accustomed to labour, be- 
comes robust and patient of fatigue. The same 
reasoning will apply to what has been obser\'cd 
concerning their slender dbrnand for food} for 
where the f)eople are obliged to exert any unusual 
efl'ort ot activity in onler to piocinre subsistence, 
their appi tiic is not inferior to , that of other men, 
IliL* opercitinn of political and moral causes is sTill 
rnoie ron^picurms in modifying the degree of at- 
tachment between the sexps. In a slate of high 
riv ili/aiioii this passion, inflamed by restraint, re- 
finerl liy rieluaiy and cherished by fashion, occu- 
pi('.^ anil ingrLJS.ie.s the heart, It is no longer a 
sini]>ie juMuicl of nature : sentiment heightens tho 
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pdour ^ teire« tod moftt tender emotions of 
whjcli our fimme is susceptible sc^ and agit^e 
thesenL Tbia descrif^iol^ however, applies onlj 
to those who, bytheheitoa^n, are e^mpted from 
the caM iabonri of liie. Among persons 
doomed by their condition ^to incnsant toil, the 
Boniqion o( rauioq is leap violent ; their solicitude 
to procare sobsistence, and to provide for the first 
demand of oature, leaves little leisure for attending 
ttHts second call. But If the nature of the inter- 
course between the seaea vaiies so much in persons 
of di&rent rank in polished society, the condition 
ofman while be remawB unciviliz^ must occasion 
a varia^ioa rfflU ihore apparent. We may well sup- 
pose that amidst the hardstiips, the dangers, and 
the simplicity of savage life, where subsistence is 
always precuricius and often scanty, >vhere are 
almost continually rngagod in the pursuit of their 
enemies dr in gosgtiing against their attacks, and 
where neither dasss nor reserve are employed as 
arts of female alluftoient, that the attention of^iifr 
Americans to their women would be extremely 
feeble, without Imputing tins solely to any physical 
defect or degradation in their ftandie. 

Notwiths^nding tha feeble make of the Ameri- 
cans, hardly of . them are deformed or muti- 
lated in any of Iheir senses } and there is less va- 
riety in the human form throughout the New 
World than in the antient continent. America 
contains no negroes, which is probably owing to 
the less degree of heat Ijiat is fell there to what the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone in Asia and Africa 
are exposed to. Still, however, there are excep- 
tions to ihe general rule, and a considerable variety 
has been observed in three districts. In the isthmus 
sf Darien, we are told that there are people of a low 
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staturcj feeble firame^ mid of a colour that is a dead' 
milk white : their sldn is covered w'ith a fine haity 
doU'n of a chalky white ; the hair of their heads, 
.their eye-brows, and eye-bshes, are-of the same 
hue. Their eyes are of a fin^lar form, and so 
y'eak that they can hardly bear the light of the suu; 
but they see clearly by moon-light, and are most, 
active and gay in the niglit. ^ ' * « 

llie second district that ia occupied by inha- 
bitants differing in appearance from ^^othS' peo- 
ple of America is situated in a hi^h northehTlSti- 
tude, extending from fhe coast of Labrador towards 
the pole as far as the countr)^ is habitable. The 
people scattered over tliose dreary regions are 
known to the Europeans by the name of Esqui- 
maux. They are of a middle site and robust, with 
heads of a disproportioned bulk, and feet as re- 
marksdbly small. Their complexion inclines to th^ 
European white rather than to the copper coloui^ 
of America; and they have beards which are some- 
times bushy and long. From thesft and other marks 
of distinction w'e may conclude tliat the Esqui- 
maux are a race different from the rest of the Ame- 
ricans. 

The inhabitants of the third district are the fa- 
mous Patagonians at the southern extremity of 
America. They are sujjposed to be one of the 
wandering tribes fliat occupy the region which 
extends from the river De la Plata to the straits of 
Magellan. It has, however, been ascertained, by 
accurate obsen ers, that tlie natives of Patagonia, 
though stout and well made, are not of such an 
extraordinaiy size as to be distinguished from the 
rest of the human species. The existence of this 
gigantic race of men seems then to be one of those 
pmnLs in natural history, with respect to which a 
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and BQspend his as- 
ienf, Imlil more domplete evidence shall decido 
be ought to ^nit a tact seeminglyincoh- 
meet with what reasdh aftd experience have dis- 
eovei^i . concerning fte s^ucture and condition of 
matt hi all the various situations in which he haf< 
.been observed. « ^ 

Id brder to foim a conTiplete idea with respect to 
the constitution ot the inhabitants of tliis and the 
ptber^li^i^herej we should attend not only to the 
n%e''ahd vigour of their bodies, but conBider What 
degree of health they enjo^ ” and to what period of 
len^Uy they usually arrive. As most of them 
ate unecqu^nted with the art of numberings and 
bU of them forgetful of what is past as they are 
improvident of wha% is to come, it is impossible to 
ascertain their age with any degree of precisioii. 
!l1iey seem, however, to be every where eiempt 
fttim many of the distempers which aflKct polished 
nations. None of^the inaladies which are the itiji- 
Aiediate odFspring'" of luxury ever visited them and 
they have no names in their lan^ge.s 1^ which 
lo distinguish this nunmous train of adventitious 
evils. 

But whatever be the situadon in which man is 
placed, he is bom m wfler ; and his diseases in the 
savage state, ifaou^ fewer in^niimber, are, like 
those of the animus whom he nearly resembles in 
his mode of life, more violent and more fatal. If 
luxury engmider and nourish distempers of one 
species, the rip^ivs of savage life bring on those of 
lanother. In the savage' state hardships and fatigue 
violently assault the constitution : in polished so- 
cieties intemperance undermines it. It is not easy 
to determine which of them operates with most 
fetal effect, or tends most to abridge human life. 

The 
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The influence of the fonner ia ecrtaiifly molt 
tensive. Tlie netanicious consequences of hiauitj 
reach only to a »w i|iembers in any communt^ j die 
distreswB of savage life gre f^t ^ idl. Upon the 
best evidence that can be obtuined, it appears that 
the general period of human life is ahorter among 
lavages than in well regulated odd industrious so^ 
cieties. ' . ^ ^ 

II. After considering whit Mem to be pecu- 
liar in the bodily constitution of tro Anwicass, we 
turn our attention towards the powers nnd gnalitii k* 
of their minds. As the individual advances from 


the ignorance and imbecility of the infant state to 
vigour and maturity of understanding! aometliiiig 
similar to this may be observed in the qirogress of 
the species. 'With respect to it (here is a period of 
infancy^ during which several of the powers of the 
mind are not unfoldodj and all are feeble and defec- 
tive in their operation. While the condition of 
man is simple and rudcj his reason is but little ex- 
ercised, and his desires move witliin a narrow 
Hence thejptellectual powers are extremelj 
Innited, his emotions and efforts are few and lan- 
guid. What among polished nations is called spe- 
culative reasomng or research is altogether un- 
known in the rude state of socie^! and never be- 
comes the occupation or amuarai^ of the human 
faculties, until man diecomes ao fer Unproved as to 
have secured the means of subsistence! as well as 
the possession of leisure and tranquillity. The 
thoughts and attention of a savage are confined 
within the small circle of objects immediately con- 
ducive to Ills preservation or enjoyment. £vei)r 
thing beyond that is perfectly indifleient to him. 
While they highly prize such things as setve flv 
present use or minister to present enjiqmieiil;, Cbcfr 

set 
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wet no upon those which are not di^ object 
of some inuAediate want. When in the evening a 
Cai^hbee feeb himself disposed to eo to rest, no 
conhideralion will ten^pt to sell lus hammock : 
but in the morning, mien be is sallying out to die' 
business or p^time of die dayj he will part witli 
it for the slightest toy catches his fancy. 
Am^iig ciyilized pationj arithmetic, or tlie art of 
numbering, is deemed an essential science, but 
among saMSgei, who have no ||M’operty to estimate, 
'mrhmmied treasures to count, no variety of ob- 
jects or multiplicity of Ideas to enumerate, arith- 
metic is a Huperfluons and useless art. Accordingly, 
amon^ some tribes in America it seems to be quite 
unknown.'* There are many that cannot reckon 
iiirther tlian threecj several can proceed as far as 
ten or tw^enty, but when they would convc)' an 
idea of any number beyond tliesc they point to die 
hairs of their head, intiinat'uig Uiat it is equal to 
them, nr with wq^ider declare it to be so great that 
it cHiiuot be reckoned. In oth^r res]>ects tlie exer- 
cise of the understanding among rude 
still more limited. The Unt ideas of eveiy^ hum^n 
being must be such as he receives by his senses. 
But m the mind of man, while in the savage state, 
there seem to be hardly any ideas but what enter 
by this avenue. The objects around him are pre- 
sented to hbeye and such as may be subservient 
to his use, or can gratify any of his appetites,^ at- 
tract his notice; he views the rest uiUiout curio- 
sity and attention. The active efforts of tlie mind 
are few, and on most occasions languid. The ile* 
■ires of simple nature are few, and w here a hivour- 
able climate yields almost sponlaneously what suf- 
fices to gratify them, they excite no violent emo- 
tion. Hence the people of the several tribes in 

Amci ici 
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America ^waste tbeir liib in inddence; they will 
continue ^^hole days stretched in their hammocks 
or seated on the earthy in perfect idtenesBj wi^bodt 
changing their posture •ot mising their ^3'es Ihmi 
the ground, or uttering a sfhgle word2% Such is 
^eir aversion from labour, tliat< neither ^ hCpe 
of future good por the-apprehension of (htiire evil 
can surmount it. The aravings^of honger'may 
rouse them, but the exertions which these occa- 
sion are of short duration. They fetfl ^n^ the 
force of those poAS’eyful springs which give vigour 
to the movetnents of the mind, and urge the pa- 
tient hand of industry to perse vci-e in its edbrts. 
Man cannot continue long in this slate ^ feeUe in- 
fancy. ITe was made for industry and action, and 
the powers of his nature, aswdll'as the necessity 
of his condition, urge him to fulfil his destiny. Ac* 
cordingly, among dost of tlm American nalionsi, 
especially tliose seated in the rigorous climate^ 
some efforts are employed and some pievious pre- 
cautions* taken for securing subsistence, hut labour 
U deemed ignominious and degrading. It is only 
to M ork of a certain kind tliat man ill deign to 
put bis hand. T^e greater part is devolved en- 
tirely upon the women. One half of the com- 
munity remains inactive, while the other is borne 
duwil with the multitude and variety of its occupa- 
tions. Thus their industry i.s partial, and the fore- 
sight which regulates it is no less limited. A re- 
markable uistance of this occurs in the chief ar- 
rangement with respect to their manner of living. 
They depend for their suhsisltenre during one pari 
fjf the ye^r on fishing ; during anotlier on hunting j 
during a tliird on the produce of their agriculture. 
Though experience has taught tiiem to foresee the 
return of those various seasons, and to make pro 
VOL. ULT, I vUioii 



fer the engencies of each ; they either want 
tagadty to proportion this provision to their con-* 
i tiaipti on, or are bo mcapabie of any command over 
ihieit BMetites, that fKim^eir inoonsiderate waste 
th^ oiM feel the calamittes of famine as severeJv 
ialiie rudest tribes. What they suffer one ye^ 
does^not' augment their Indhstryj or render them 
fflorS provfdent torprevent similar distresses. This 
loaiitsidenible thoughtlessness about futurity, the 
ignoranoe, and the cause of sloth, ac- 
QOmpanies and characterize| man in every stage of 
life, and he is often least solicitous about 
iupplying his *xrants^ when the means of supplying 
theiif aie precarious, and procured with the 

greateBt difficulty. 

Ht. After viewii^ the bodily constitution of 
the AiOericafis, and contemplating the powers of 
fhek tmtidi, we me led to conmder them aff united 

S tfaer in society. Tlie domcBtic state is the first 
tmist limply fonn of hutnaii association. The 
' utHoa of the sexes among different animak js 
of longer or ihorter duration, in proportion to 
the case or difficulty of rearing tlieir offspring. 
'Among those tribes where the iseason of infancy 
is short, and the young soon acquire vigour 
or agility, no pemu^nt union is formed. Na- 
ture commits the care of fining up the off- 
spring to the mother alone, and her tenderness 
without any otlier assistance is equal to the task. 
But where the state of infancy is long and helpless, 
and the joint assiduity of both parents is requisite 
hi tending their feeble progeny, there a more iii- 
tunafea connection takes place, and continues till 
thonewnce is grown up to hill maturity. As 
the infency of men is more feeble and helpless 
than that of any other animal, the union between 

husband 



Imsband and wife came early lo be considered ai ' 
a periiianeDt contract. In America, esen nmam 
tlie rodest tribes, a union between hus- 

band arid wife was iini¥^rsa]| and in those dulricta 
where sobsistence was scanty^ and the diiScolty of 

t iaintnining a family was great, the man confined 
imself to one wife. }n wanner and more fer- 
tile provinces, tfie inhabitants increased the number 
of tbeir wive|i. In some countries the.marri^e 
Tinion subsisted during life ; in others k was d»- 
soh'ed on very slight pretexts. 

Eut in wbate\er light the Americana considefed 
the obligation of this contract, the condition of tha 
women was equally humiliating and miserablu* To 
despi.se, and to degifade, the female sex,^ the ebn* 
jacrei'istir of the savage state uii every part of tho 
globe. Man, proud of excellk^ in strei^th and 
enurage, the chief marks of pfecminence amon^ a 
, rude treats women, aa an inferior, widi 

disdain. In America the condjtvpn of the woirien 
is so peruliarly grievous, and their depression So 
.complete, that servitude is a name loo mild to de- 
SCI i be their wretched state. A wife, among mosl| 
tribes, is no better than a beast of burthen, destmed 
to pver>' o^ce of hfeour and fetigue ; while the men 
loiter out the day hi sloth, or spend it in amuse- 
ment, the women are condemned to incessant 
toil. I'asks are imposed on them without pity, 
snd ben ices are received without complacency or 
grritituclc. £\ery circumstance reminds women 
of this moi tit yiiig infei iority . They must approach 
their li)rd<> witli re\erf‘nce, /egard them as more 
e:^.iitrfl beings, and are not permktcd to eat in their 
, pre^^enre. In seme dhlricts of America this do* 
niiiiii^n !<> so grievous and so sensibly felt, that 
women. III a wild emotion of matemal tendaucss, 
1 2 have 



have deab’oyed thdr female children in their in« 
fancy, in order to deliver them from tlmt intole- 
rable bondi^ to which they knew they were 
doomed. It is owing, p^haps, in some measure, 
to this state of depaession, that women in nida 
nations are far from prolific. The vigour of their 
constitution is exhausted by excessjye fatigue, and 
the Wants and dist?r&sses,. of savage life are so nu- 
merous, as to induce them to tike precautions hi 
crder»tor prevent too rapid an ihcrease of their pro- 
'geny f** Among some of the least polished tribes, 
industf}' and fbresigiit do not extend so far 
as to make any regular provision ibr their own snb- 
listepce, it is a maxim not to burthen themselva 
with reariiTg more than two children 3 and no such 
numerous frmiliea as are frequent in civilized so- 
cieties are to be found among men in a savage state. 
When twins are bom, one of them is commonly 
abandoned, and when a mother dies while she ii 
nursing a child, a)l hope of preserving its life fails, 
and it is buried together with her in the .same 
grave. Thus their experience of the difficulty of 
training up an Infant to maturity, amidst the fiaifi- 
ihip of savagb life, ofren stifles the voice of nature 
among the Americans, and suppresses the sLmng 
emotions of paterniil tenderness. 

But tfinugh necessity compels the inhabitants of 
America thus to set bounds td the increase of their 
families, they are not deficient in affection and at- 
tachineiit io their ofhpring- As long as their pro- 
geny continue feeble and helpless, no people ex- 
ceed them in tenderness and c are. But in the 
savage state, the affection of parents ceases almost 
as soon as their offspring attain maturity. Little 
instruction fits them fur iliat mode of life to which 
they arc destined. Ihe parents, when they have 
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ctmducfed them thniu^ the helpleu yeara of id^ 
fancy, knve tliem afterwards at entire liberty. £veil 
ill their lender they aeldo^ adriie or admonish, 
and never chide or dia&tise Jthem. They naffer 
fcem to be absolute masters ^ their own actions, 
ni an American hut, a father, itlothcr, and their 
posterity live together, tike penoni aascmbled by 
mere accident, without seeinlng fo fed the oblige 
tion nf the duties mutually arising fmns thisdCOiw 
nection. Parents are not objects of greater TSgard 
than other persons, lliey treat them thn^rs urith 
neglect, and often with inch harshness iMH, 
ience, as to hll those who have been witnesses of 
their rcnduct with horror. Thus the ideai wntch 
leein to be natural to man in hi% salvage stafe, as 
Ibe}' result from his circumstances and condition 
in that TCriod of his progress, affect the two capilal 
.relations in domestic life. They render the tinioa 
het\vt>cn liusliand and wife unequal. They shorten 
file duration and weaken the ibree of the coojiec* 
tion between parents and children. 

IV. From the domestic state of the Americans,, 
we turn to their political mstvtutions. All the peo- 
ple of America, nnw under review, may be com« 
preheiided under the general denonjiiiatinn of 
savage, but the Bdvance.s which they had made in 
the art of procuring* to themselves subsistence 
were very unequal. On’ the extensive plains of 
South America, man appears in the rudest slate 
ki which he lias ever b^n observed, or ^lerliapi 
can exist. Severn! tribes depend entirely upon the 
bounty of rntu re fur suhsisLence. lliey obcuver 
Jio solicitude, they employ little foresight, they 
scarcely exert any, industry to secure what is ne- 
cessyy for their support. They neither sow nor 
plant ; even the culture of the vuanioc, of which 
1 a the 
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the caisadii bread is made, b an art too intricate lor 
ingenuity or too fatiguing to their indolence. 
'Wbft laa earth produces spontaneously, 'supy)lies 
theni with fdod during {mrt of the year ; and at 
other times they subsist by fishing, or by hunting. 
But the life of a huntergradually leads man tn 
a stgte m^re advanced. Ine cliaCe affords but an 
^uncertain maintenance! If a savage trust to hia 
bow«alo^ for food, he and his family will be of- 
. leivfddured to extreme distress. Their experience 
)of this Surmounts the abhorrence of labour natural 
;|o savage nations, and compels them tn hare re- 
course to culture as subsidiaiy to hunting. There 
is scarcely, through the whole of America, a single 
nation of hunteri which does not practise some 
apecies of cultivation. 

The agriculture of the Aijiericans is, however, 
neither extensive nor laborious : all they $im at is 
to supply the defects of fish and game. On the 
^outhein coiitiHeiit the natives confined their in- 
dustry to rearing a few plants, which in a rick soil 
and warm climate were easily trained to matu- 
rity. The maize, th^ maiiiuc, the plantain, the 
potatoe, and the pimento tree, Vire almost tlie only 
species of plants upon which the American tribes 
of hunters hesrowed any care. Two circumstances, 
comnirui to all the savage nations of America, con- 
curred with thn.se already mentioned in rendering 
their agriculture imperfect, and in circumscribing 
their pov. er in all their operations. They had no 
tame animals, and were unacquainted with the 
useful metals. 

In other parts of the globe, man, in his rudest 
state, appears as lord of liic creation, giving law to 
various tribes of animals w hich he has teided and 
reduced to subjectiou. llic IVtar fellows hli prey 
' on 
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m the horse which he has reared ; or tenihl hft 
numerous herds, which furnish hiift both witii 
food and cloatiiing ; the Arab has rendered bhi 
camel docile, and avnll.f hin&elf of its persevering 
strength : the Laplander hasYontied the rehi-deet. 
\d be subservient tg liis will j even tlie peopicr 
of Kamtschatka have trained their dogs to labduTw 
Ihis command over tlie inferior creatures r9 ena 
of the noblest prerogatives of man,' and among Ihe 
^greatest efforts of his wisdom and pa\v€lr. Without 
Siis, his dominion is incomplete : he is a monarch 
who has no subjects,* a master uithoiit servants, 
and must peiform every operation by die stieiigtlk 
of bis own ann. Such uiis the rendition gd all 
the rude nations of America. Iheir ressoii was so 
litile improved, or their union So iiK'oniplete, lliat 
they seem not to have been cniiscioui the supe- 
riority of their natdre, and suifererl all the animal 
creation to retain its liberty, without e^ttahlishing 
their own authority over any i)isi> sjieeies. Most rrf 
.the animals, indeed, which have Ifeeii rendered do- 
mestic in our continent, do not exist in the New 
World; but Uiose peniliar to it are neither so 
fierce nor so ti)ruVid.ih)e as to have exempted them 
fioin seivitude. 1'heje are some ■iniinals of tho 
same .species in bniij imiiinLius. Put the rt‘iji- 
deer which ha* bci n tamed io the yoke in one he- 
misphere runs wild in -the other, "i he hison of 
America is maiiifeslly I'f t])c same jSpccies with the 
lionied tattle of the other heniinphere, and might 
have U^eii rendered useful to the wanU of the in- 
habitants. But a savaf^c, :w that uncultivated state 
in which the Aiueric.ins were discovereil, is the 
mrmf/ of tiie other aniina’s, not their i^ipcrwr. He 
w^lcs iiiul destroys, bui knows not how to multi- 
ply cr to govern liitin. This, p-rhaps, is the most 

notable 
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OOtlble dUliiictioo between ihe inhabitants of tha 
Aotkeot and New World, and a high preeminence 
ef dvilixed men above rocb as continue rude. 
aUf y i e thenif even i&beif most improved, to be. 

of ih^ useful minisdy, their empire overi 
Mm tiniiL in some measute, cease, and be inca- 
pMa rf indh arduous undePtalcings*as their aasist- 
MemaUes hhn to execute with ease. 

tt is a doubtful point, whether the dominion of 
HMD Mr the aaimal creation, or his acquiring the 
Hie oFmetals, has contributed most to extend his 
power. The ttra of this important discovery is 
unknown, and in our hemisphere very remote. 
Natw completes the formation of some metals : 
gold, silver, . and copper are found in their perfect 
■tate in the clefts of rocks, in the sides of moun- 
taiiii, or in the channels of rivers. These were 
necordingly the metals first knWn, and firh ap- 
plied to use. But iron, the most serviceable of all, 
and to which man is most indebted, is never disco- 
vered In its perfect form ; It must feel twice die* 
force of fire, und go through two laborious pro- 
cesses before it bmme fit for use. All the sa- 
vage tribes scattered over Amerka were totally 
unacquainted with the metals which their soil 
prodlioes In abundance, if we except some tri- 
Mg quBDtiQT of gold. Their^ devices to supply 
this want of the serviceable metals were extremely 
awkward. The noiost simple operation was to 
them an undertaking of immense labour and dif- 
ficulty. To fell a tree with no other instnimenU 
than hatehets of stone was employment for a 
month. To form a canoe into shape and to hol- 
low it consumed more time than is now expended 
In building a hundred sail of the line. Their 
operatioDa in agricultue were equally slow and 

defective i 
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defective ; and they were more indebted for the 
increase to die feitilit)' of die soil than to their 
own industry. It is not wonderful dien^ that peo- 
ple without the assistance df|tame animals shiiuld 
have made so litde pre^ess in cultivation, — that 
tiwy must be considered as depending for subsist- 
ence on Ashing^ and hputing, rdther than on the 
fruits of their own labour. ^ - g 

From this description the mode of^Htthsistiiir 
among the rude American tribeSf the'/brm^ im 
genius of their political institntionfi may bo 
dneedj and we are Unaided to trace varioUSwrifcuItVi^' 
stances of disttinclion between tliem and 
vilized nations. V 

1. I’hey were divided into smalt indepeAddnft 
commnniries. While hunting is the chief source, 
of subsistence, a va^t extent of territor)" is requisiti 
for supporting a smaUmulnber of people. In 'pro^ 
portion as men multiply and unite, the wild ani- 
mals, on which they depend A>r food, diminish, or 
Ay to a greater distance from die* haunts of thaif 
cuefkiy. The increase of a society in this atato'l^ 
limited by its owm nature, and the members of it 
must eitlier disperse or fall upon some better ttiO- 
ihod of pr(X!uring food than by hunting. They 
rnnnot fram into large communities, because it 
wonlU lx? impossible to And subsistence. ITirs wai 
the state of the American tribes ; tlie nurtibers in 
each were iiiconsiderablp, thmigli sr^tlere<l over 
countries nf large extent. In Amc*ric.i the word 
utieinrt is iint of the*, .same import as in fjther parts 
nf the globe. It U iipplic^d In .Nniall societies not 
exceeding, perhaps, two or three hundred persons, 
but oixnpying province.s greater than some king- 
doms of Kiirope. 1 he country nf Guiana, though 
of larger extent dun France, and div ided among a 
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gnpatn^ ntimber of mtions^ did nut contain mdrd 
lhAii25>000tnhatntaiit9. In the provinces which bor- 
der on the Orinoko one may travel several hundred 
mOeSj in difTerent dir^iups, without finding a siiiglo 
luily Or obitsrvin^ the footsteps of a human creature; 
111 North America, where the climate is m jre rii 
focou, end the soil less ^ile, the dvsohLum is 
still greater, nnrl journles ot severaThiindred leagues 
have beaiii made" through unmhsbired plaias and 
iMista.. ^ long as hunting continues to be the 
chi6f employment of roan, and (o which he trusts 
jbriubsiitenee, be ctfi hardly be said to have occu« 
pied the e^. 

2« Nations which depend upon hunting are, in 
i g^ measure, strangen to the idea of property. 
Ai fim animalf oQ wmch the hunter i^a are not 
M under his inspection, nor nourished by his 
earn, be can claim no right te»them while they are 
udld in the forest They belong alike to all ; and 
thhhir, •• tp 1 geneiil store, all repair for suatc- 
aailOe. The npne principles by which they regu« 
iMe Ifa^ chief occupations esttend to tliat wliich 
is aoberdinite. Even agriculture has not intro- 
dneed a complete idea ^ property. As the men 
bttot, the women labour together, and after they 
have ahned the tolls of seed-time, the)' enjoy the 
haivest in common. Thus the distinctions arising 
from ih^uallty of pro per ty are unknown. I'he 
terms oi' rich and poor enter not into their lan- 
guage. and being iCraugera to property, they are un- 
Ba}uainted with whit is the great object of law and 
policy, and with the anangemeuis of regular go- 
vemment. 

3. People in this state retain a high sense of 
efjuality and independence. All are freemen, all 
teel themselves to be such, and assert with hrm- 
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thr nzhti uhicfa belong to duit ConditMML 
Arciistrn ii lu be the absolute irasten« of theif 
cv>T\ ('r>M>r.i:i, they disdain to execute the oideiv 
‘of an(itl)iT; and having n^ier known contrnli 
lbi.y viJi HOT ••uLniU to corregtion. hfany of thb 
Aircricans \il.eii they found that they v ere treated 
as slaves by the S))aii}ar^'^ died of gnef^ many de» 
atTt >) PL I the ehVfi in despair. 

4. Aniciiiii ];4rpie in thfs state’ government dm 
■ssvire little iiinhority, and the sense bivi^ sub- 
ordinatioii must remain very imperfei't. While 
the idea cf property t& unknown, or incompletely 
conccivtKl, while the spontaneous prodnetona of 
the eanh, as well as the fr .its cf industry, are con- 
sidered as public stock, iheir can hsnlly M any 
such subjtct of dldVrence amoiig the members 
the same cumrr.iin'ty as will require Hie hand of 
Buthurhy to iiilerposa in on^er to adjust it. Where 
• the right of exclusive possession is n^i introduced, 
the gieaf cbiect of law and jiirisdiciion does not 
exist. When the men.bem of ’a, tribe are called 
Into the hehi against a common enemy, they per* 
ceive that they are part of a political body. But 
during the intenals bcttyeen such common efibrts, 
they set in >carc^]y to feel the ties of politicBl 
union, llie uanua of mt.gislrate ajid ku^Bvi are 
not in use. The ri^bt of revenge is left iu priraie 
hands. If v:ni;rure»be committed, the power of 
punishment beioiigs not to the community, hot to 
the family ci friiiida of the pirson injured or 
slain. Ihe i:b;Lct ot goveinmiDl among savages 
is imher fopigr t!i:in don esiic. lliCylaboiir to 
pre^en'e uniun r.iuui g ihemsrh es that tiny may 
watch tiie molir•n^ ui ibelrn.emies, and abt 
them with liuiT and cunceri. Such was the 
iuim ol' poUucaL order established among the 

greater 



graxtBt p9rt of th^ Amerkan nation#, andiliis de> 
acriptiou will appfy^- with lirtle variation, to efi-ciy 
people, both hi its northern and southern division j 
who have advanced po f^i^ier in civilization tlian 
td add some slender ^gree of agriculture to hbhing 
ail^untin^. 

m the IvJpw World, as ,well as in other parts of 
the jglobc^ ci)ld.Dr temperate conniries appear to lie 
the favourite seat of freedom and indejiendencip- 
Thete .thp mind, hke the body, is firm and vigo- 
rous. lliese men, LODsoioni of their own dignity, 
stoop with reluctance to »the yoke of seivitude, 
111 warmer climates men acquiesce, almost widirHiC 
a struggle, in the dijminioii of a superior. Ac- 
cordbigly,tiproceedlng from north to south along 
the roiitiiient of ^nieric a, we sJiall find the pow er 
of those vested with authority gradually increasing, 
and the spirit of tlie people mi^re tame and ^pa 5 si\ e. 
In Florida the autliority of the sachems, cazirjiu's, 
or chiefs, was not only permanent but here- 
ditnj. They n^ere distinguished by peculiar nr- 
nai Lien Is, and en j oyed the preroga li ves of sor erci gn 
jMiwer. Among the Natchez, a tribe now extinct, 
tbnnerly situated on the banks of the Misbis&ipjii, 
the body of the people was cnifsidered as formed 
only for subjection. Hie great chief w'as reputed 
to be n being of a superior nature, the brother of 
the sun, and die sole object of their worship. His 
will was the lew, to m hich all yielded implicit obc- 
dienoe. Nor did their dominion end with life, hut 
tlieir principal officers, their favourite wives, togt^ 
ther with many domestics, were sacriliced at dioir 
tombs, that they mi^t be attended in die next 
Vxirld by the same person^ who sened tlirm in 
this : and such was the reverence in which dicy 
^'ere held diat those victims welcomed death m uh 

exultation j 



mtfilbitbn ; deemin|^" k 9 recompense of 
fidelity, and a mark of distinction^ to be sel^'ted 
to accompany their deceased aiasteri. In His]>H- ^ 
iiiiola, CXtba, and the larger islands, the caziques 
Vor chiefs, possessed extensive power. Their sub^ 
jects executed their orders without hesitation. 
Tliey delivered their mandates a; the oracles ef 
heaven, and pretended lo possess the power of re- 
gulating the seasons, and* of dispensing raiA or 
sunshine, according as their subjects stood in need 
of them. • ■ • 

V. After examining the political institutions of 
the rude nations in America, we are next to con- 
sider tlieir provision for public security and de- 
fence. llie small tribes dispersed ovej America 
are not only independent and Unconnected, but. 
engaged in perpetual hostilities Vith one another. 
Though most are strangers to die idea of separate 
property vested in anjr individual, the nidest of the 
American nations are well acquainted with die 
rights of each community to it^own domimons. 
This right they hold to be perfect* and exclusive, 
en tiding the possessor to oppose the encroachment 
of neighbouring tribes. As their territories are 
extensive, and tlie^boundaries of them not exactly 
ascertained, innumerable subjects, of dispute 
arise, which seldom terminate without blood- 
shed. Even in this simple and primitive stale 
of society interest is a source ot discord, and 
often prompts savage tribes to take aims, in order 
to repel or punish such as encroach on the forests 
or pLiiiis to which they trust for subsistence. Bui 
interest is not so much the motive with savage na- 
tions to commence hostiHtiles aa Che principle of 
revenge, w^hich acquires a degree of force uukdowu 
among those w'hose passions are dissipated by the 
roL. zxiv. K varie^ 
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e %f vengeance, ^bich tnlM of the 

t of ravages, retienibleg the extinctive rm of an 
Animal rather than the passion of a man. - It tumaj 
indiscriminatii^ fui^ even against Inanimat^j 
jpj^ts. If struck with an arrow in battle^ they 
Vill tear it from .the wound, break and bite it wita 
their teeth, and dash it 00*^6 groond. When un- 
der Ue ddininiptr of th^ passion, man becomes the 
jnostcml of animals. He neither pities, nor for- 
,^ves, liof spares. 

> The force of this passion is so well understood 
by the Afnerlcans themselves, that they always ap- 
ply to it in order to excite the people to take arms. 
'"The hopes of our countiymen,” say they, ''lie 
uncovered. Their spirits cry against us : they must 
be appeased. Let us go and devour the people by 
whom they were slain. Sit po longer inactive on 
your mats j lift the hatchet ^''consoie tl^^rits of 
die dead, and tell them that they shall bepn|||^ 
Anhaated with sbeh exhortations, the y^lRs raise 
the aong of war, and bum with impatience to em- 
brue their hands in die blood of their enemies, A 
leader is chosen, but no man is constrained to fol- 
low him. Each individual is atill master of his 
own conduct, and his engagement in the service is 
perfectly voluntary. 

Tlie maxims by which du^y regulate their mili- 
btry Dpo^ons, moogh extremely ddFerent from 
those which take place among more civilized peo- 
ple, are weUauilwi^ their pditical state and the 
nature of the country in which they act. Their 
atmieB are not iaouiiibered with baggage or mili- 
tary stoM. Bach warrior, besides his arms, carries 
his mat. and a onaall bog of pounded maize, and 
with iikese he ii eutnpletely equipped for any ser- 



vice. While at a dutsoce from the mmtSy'n frxrn^ 
tier, they support themselves by hunting or frshiag« 
As they approach nearer to the territories of the 
ration which they intend to* attack, th^ coUecf 
&elr troops, and advance with greater caution. 
£ven Fn their most active wm Jthey proceed wholly 
by stratagem. They p^ no glory in attacking 
t^ir enemies with open force. "Tp sutpiiae^aiid 
destroy is the greatest merit of a comm^er^ and 
thediighest pride of his followers. They regard it 
as the extreme of folly to meet an enemy who ia 
on his guard, upon equal terms, or to give him bat» 
tie in an open held. The most distinguished suc^ 
cess is a disgrace to a leader if it has-been ^iu> 
chased with any considerable loss of his followen ; 
and they never boast of a victory, *f stained with the 
blood of their own countrymen. To fall in battle, 
instead aof being reckoned an honourable death, it 
*a misfortune which subjects the memory of a 
W'arrior to the imputation of rashness and iiupn;!'- 
dence. 

This system of warfare was universal in Ame* 
rica, and the small uncivilized tribes dispersed 
through its different regions and climaies Asplay 
more craft than boldne>>s in carrying on hostilities. 
£ut where their communities are more popnilous^ 
BO that they can act with considerable force, and 
can sustain the loss *of several of their inembers, 
without being sensibly weakened, the military ope- 
rations of the Americaiis more nearly resemble 
those of other nations. Though vigilance and at- 
tention are qualities chiefly requisite where the 
object of war is to deceive or surprise, yet, when 
the Americans are led into the field in parties, they 
can seldom, be brought to observe the precautions 
most essential to their own security. Such is the 
• & 2 difficulty 
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difficulty cf accustoming Ba\'a^s to suWrdinationp 
or to act in concert ; such is their impatience un- 
der restniluti that it^is rarely they can lie brought 
to conform themselves tb the counsels and direc; 
tions of their leaders. They never station centi- 
nels around the place where they rest at night j and^ 
liter marching _some hundreds of^miles to surprise 
an ar^ often surprised themselves, and cut 

uffi while sunk in a profound sleep, as if they were , 
not ^thln the reach of danger. ' ' 

If they catch an enemy unprepared, they rush 
upon them with the utmost ferocity ; and tearing 
off the scalps of all those who fell victims to their 
rage^’ they carry home those strange trophies in 
triumph. Sut they are still more solicitous to seize 
prisoners whom, “in their return, they guard from 
insult, and treat with humanity. As soon, how^ 
ever, as tliey approach their own frontier, *some of 
tlieir nmnber are dispatched to inform their coun- 
trymen of’ the success of the expedition. Then 
the prisoners l^gin to feel tlie wretchedness of 
their condition. The women of the village, toge- 
ther with the youth who have not attained the age 
of bearing arms, assemble, and, forming themselves 
into two lines, through which the prisoners must 
pass, beat and bruise them with sticks or stones in 
a cruel manner. After this first gratification of 
their rage, follow lamentations for the loss of such 
of tlieir countrymen as have fallen in the service, 
accompanied with words and actions vihich seem 
to express the utmost anguish and grief. Hut in a 
moment, on a signal being given, their tears cease, 
and they begin to celebrate their victory with all 
the wild exultations of a barbarous triumph. Tlie 
fate of the prisoners remains still undecided. The 
old men deliberate concerning it. Some .ire de- 

stiued 
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stined to be tortured to death, in order to Batata 
the reix^nge of the Conquerors ^ some to replace the 
membefs which the cotnmipity has lost in that 
>and former wars. They* who, are reserved foi' this 
milder fate, are led to the huts of those whoii 
friends have been killed. The women meet. them 
at the door, and; if they receive them, their sq^Tbir* 
ings are at an end. T^y 'are adopted into the fsN 
4nilyj and thenceforward are treated vaith bU the 
tenaernees due to a father, a brother, a husband. Of 
a friend. But if tlie wqmen refuse to accept of the 
prisoner who is offered to them, his doom is fixed. 
No power can then save him from death. Those 
thus devoted to death are tied to a stake, and all 
who are present, men, women, and children, rush 
upon them like furies. Every species of torture is 
applied that rancour, or revenge can invent, No- 
thing sdts bounds to their rage, but the fear of 
abridging the duration of their vengeance by has* 
tening the death of the sufferers ; ^id such is theii 
cruel ingenuity in tormenting, that they often pro« 
long this scene of anguish for several days.. In 
spite of all they suffer, the victims continue to 
chant their death-song with a firm voice j boaat 
of Iheir own exploits 3 insult their tormeoton, and 
warn them of the vengeance which awaits them 
on account of what diey are now doing, "to dis- 
play undaunted fortitude in such dreadful situa- 
tions is the noblest triumph of a warrior. Ani- 
mated with this thought, they endure, without 1 
groan what seems almost impossible for human 
nature to sustain. They appear not only inian- 
jibie of pain but to court it: ** Forbear,” said an 
aged chief of the Iroquois, when his insults had 
provoked one of his tormentors to wound him with 
a knife, ftstbear these stabs of your knife, nd 
• K 3 rather 
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Wpef let m^idie by fire, that those dop, your iU 
tiefl, from beyond the sea, jnny learn by my exam^' 
lie to sufibfltke rneni " ^ 

C 'lliis barbarous scpne is ofbei^ succeeded by oti0 
IM) less shocking, namely, that of eating their ene- 
mies. Human flesh was ^never used as comnind 
f(Mi4in country; the nincour'of revenge first 
prm|ted meii to this barbarous action. The 
fieitil^.tnlbes devoured none but prisoners taken id 
or sudi 'as they regarded as enemies. I'he 
perpetual hostilities carried on among the Ameri- 
can tribes are productive of fetal effects : the loss 
of men is considerable among ffietn in proportion 
to t£e degv^ of population. Sensible of tliis de- 
cay, there are tribes which endeavour to recruit 
tlieir national force, when exhausted, by adopting 
prisoners taken iq war, and Ijy this expedient pre- 
vent their tohil extinction. The practice, how- 
ever, is not universally received. Resentment 
operates more; powerfully among savages than 
considerations of policy. 

But though war be the chief occupation of men 
in their rude state, and to excel in it their highest 
distinrtion and pride, tlieir inferiority is always 
manifest when they engage in competition witli 
polished nations. Destitute of that foresight which 
discerns and provides for remote events, they are 
strangers to union and mutual confidence, and in- 
capable of subordination. Savage nations may asto- 
nish a disciplined enemy by their valour, but sel- 
dom prove formidable to him by their conduct ; and 
when the contest is of long continuance must yield 
to superior knowledge. ^ 

‘ VI. The arts of rude nations unacquainted with 
the use of metals hardly merit any attention on 
ibftir O'wn account but are worthy of some notice 
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gh they «erve to display the geniiu and 
mail in this stage of his progress. The &rst diar 
^ress a savage must feel will^ arise fronl the man- 
ner ill which his body* is aifected by the heat, 
cold« or moisture^ of the climate under .which 
he lives ; and his first caie will be to provide some 
covering for his defence!! In the warmer and more 
mild diinates of AmericaP none the rude tHbea 
*^ere clothed. To most of them nature had not 
cf'Hi suggested any idea of impropriety in bcifig al- 
together uncovered. Otliers were satisfied with 
some slight covering, such as dttency required. 
£ut though naked, they were not / unadorned. 
They dressed their hair in different fbyns. ^'hey 
fastened bits of gold, or shells, or shining stones iu 
tlieir ears, their noses, and ch^l^s. They stained 
their skins with great variety of figures, and spent 
much Arne, and submitted to great pain is orna* 
meiiting their persons in this fiintastic manner# 
Vanity, however, which finds (findless occupation 
for ingenuity and invention in nations where dress 
has l;>ecome a complex, and intricate art, is circum- 
scribed with'ui so narrow bounds, and is confined tp 
so few artlcieb among naked savages, tliat they are 
not satisfied with diose simple decora tions> an4 
have a wonderful propensity to alter the natural 
form of their bodies in order to render it, as tliey 
imagine, more perfect and beautiful. This practice 
was universal among the rudest of tlie American 
tribes, and the o^ierations for that purpose began as 
soon as tlie infant w^as borm In all tlieir attempts 
either to adorn or new-rtodel their iiersons, it 
seems to liave been less tlie object of the Americans 
to please, or to appear beautifiil, than to give an 
air of dignity and terror to their aspect. Their 

regard 
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to' iMs had more reference to war than 
to gallitttpr. 

llie next object tq dress that will engage die at-|' 
tendon of the sava^^ is* to prepare a habitation 

ma)r aiford him a shelter by day and a re- 
peat by night. Some of the Americm tribes had 
^yauc^ so litt)e beyond the p^’^nnKsval simplicity of 
tmtiire th^c thqy Dad nd houses ai all. During die 
day they ^take shelter from the scorching rays oV'^ 
the sun under duck trees at night they fomi a 
ihed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy 
aeason they retire into coves formed by the hand of 
nature, or hollowed out by their own industry. 
OthtTS so^purn in temporary huts which they 
^rectwith little labour, and abandon without con- 
cern. The inhaSitante of those vast plains which 
are d^^luged with periodical rains raise houses 
.s^n piles festened in die gromid, or place them 
Ihiong the bouglis of tn es, and are thus safe amidst 
that wide extended inundation which surrounds 
4hem, Such were die first es.says of the rudest 
Americans towards providing themselves with ha- 
Mtati(Ais. One circumstance merits attention as 
it is Sfitgular and illustrates the character of the 
feepte. Some of their houses are so large as to af- 
Ibrd ^oommodation for a hundred prrsons. These 
are built for the reception fif diderent families 
whiefh dwell together under the same roof, and 
ofben round a comition fire, widiout separate apart>* 
merits or any kind of pardtion between the spaces 
which they respectively occupy. As soon as men 
have acquired distinct ideas of property, or when 
they are so much attached to their females as to 
Watch diem with care and jealousy, families, of 
coursej divide and .settle in separate houses, where 
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they can secuie and guard wJiatevtt they wkh tn 

presetve. 

After- making wmc proviiioD for his dress and 
habitation, a savage will perceive the necessity of 
preparing proper arms wkh Vrhich to aasauH ojt 
;^pel an enemy. This, accordingly^ has eady>r,^ 
ercised the ingenuity aifd invention of all 
lions. The first olfensiveiis^eaponsweru‘4i^^ 
^uch as chance presented, and the £rst atSeflsptNo 
improve upon these were extremely awSW^d imd 
simple. Clubs and lances armed with fiints aod 
bones are weapons knbwn to the rudest nations* 
But for the purpose of annoying their enemiei 
while at a distance, the bow and arrow hitbe 
most easy invention. This weapon is familiar to 
the inhabitants of every of the globe. 

Some of the tribes in America were- so destitute of 
art a nth ingenuity, that they had not attained to 
'the discovery of this simple invention, and seem to 
have been unacquainted with the use of any missive 
weapon. The sling was little kno’^n to the people 
of North America, but in sevei-al of the provinces 
of Chili, and tliose of Patagonia, they listened 
stones about the jize of a fist to each end of a 
leathern tliong eight feet in length, and, swinging 
these round tlieir heads, threw them with such dex« 
teritythnt they seldom mksed the object at which 
they aimed. 

Among people w^hose food and habitations are 
perfectly simple, tlielr domestic utensils are few 
Aaiul rude. Some of the southern tribes had dis- 
covered the art of forming vessels of earthern 
MMre, and baking them In the sun so that they could 
endure the fire. In North America, they hollowed 
a piece of hard wood into the form of a kettle, and 
filling it with water, brought it to boil by putting 

xrd-hot 
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M^hdt in These vessels they used ia 
pre^ru^ pait of their provisionSi and this may be 
boDsideied ao n step tpwards refiaemeiit and luxury; : 

ia Uie rudest state, men wete not acquaint^ 
^th isiy method of di^sing their victuals but by 
roasting them on. the fire; and among several tiibes 
to America this is the oidy species of cookery yet 
knoVn. 'But Jfhe master-piece of art among the 
■a\ages of America is in tlie construction of the^ 
caac^s.' £n Esquimaux shut up in his boat of 
boaCi coveted with the skin of seals, can brave that 
atormy ocean on which the barrenness of his coun« 
tly compels him to depend for the chief part of hifl 
tiibcistenc^. The people of Canada venture upon 
their rivers and lakes in boats made of the bark of 
trees, and so light that two men can carry them 
wherever shallows or cataracts obstruct the naviga- 
tioQ. In these frail vessels they undertake and ac<« 
compUsh long voyages. . , 

But in every attempt towards indyst^ among 
the Americans/ one striking quality in their charao-' 
ter is conspicuous/ They apply to work without 
ardour, carry it on witli little activity, and^ like 
children, are easily diverted from it. Their opera- 
tions advance under the hand with such slowness^ 
that an eye-witness compares it to tlie impercepti- 
ble prrgrCss of vegetation. They will sutier one part 
of a roof to decay and perish'^before they complete 
Ihe other. This slowness cd* the Americans may be 
leverally imputed to the little value put upon 


Goldsmith^s Geography, p. 431. iBt edition. To 
thiB work we can with pleasure refer our youthful readers 
Ibr accurate and entertaining descriptions of the manners, 
cuBtomB, and distresses of all nations iu the kno.vu world, 
iUuBtrated with a multitude of engravings and maps. 
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their time^ to the awkward and defective na<i 
tore of their tooUi and to their cold and phleg- 
matic temper ; it is almost impossible to rouae 
them from that habituah indfflence in which they 
are sunk ; nothing but v^ar and hunting can excite 
in tliem a single vigorous eitbrt. 

Vll. We next come to the consideration of theii 
religious rites add teneS, which have been in^per-* 
fectly understood, and in general raprenented with 
kittle fidelity. There are two fundamental docCpnea 
ti^h which the whole system of natw al religion ii 
established. These reject the being of God, and 
the immortality of the soul. In the early and most 
rude periods of savage life, dispositions of this na- 
ture are entirely unknown. When lheantelle!tua] 
powers are just beginning to upfnld, their feebla 
exertions are directed towards a few objects of pri- 
mary necessity and u^e. Several tribes of America 
have ncf idea whatever of a supreme Being, and nc 
rites of religious worship ; they pass their daySj 
like the animals around them^ wi^out knowledge 
or veneration of any superior power. It is, how- 
ever, only in the most uncultivated state of natun 
that men are totally insensible to impressions of an 
invisible power. The human mind, to which tba 
principles of religion are peculiarly adapted, soon 
opens to the reception of ideas which are destuSed 
to be the source of qpnsolation amidst the calami^ 
ties of life. Among some of the American tribei 
may be discerned apprehensions of some inViaiblc 
and powerful beinn. The^e seem to be suggested 
rather by the dreal of impending evils, than to flow 
from gratitude fer bleitings received. While 
, Nature holds on her Course with uniferm and 


undistuibed regularity, men eqjoy the benefits 
resulting from it without inquiri^ conoapiing 



||b c^iue; But erery deriatidu from this rmta 
^Tlirae rouses and astonishes them : they search foi 
the reasons of it with eager curiosity. Dejectec 
with calamities which qmress him^ and expwd u 
dangers which he ^cann^ repel, the savage nc 
longer relies upon himself ; he feels his OM'n impo< 
terice; and sees no prospect of being extricated bul 
by tjie iuteeposUion of some unsecA arm. Hencej 
in all unenlightened nAions, the first rites whicli 
bear „ any oTesemblance to acts of religion have fq; 
their object to avert evils which men suffer^ oi 
diad. 

, Among other tribes w^ho have made great pro- 
gress in improvement may bedisccrnedsome.fee- 
ble Minting tpw^ards more just and adequate con* 
reptions of the ;power which presides in nature* 
They seem to perceive that there must be some 
miirersal cause to w^hom all things are indebted 
Ibr theh* being, whom they denominate the Great 
Spirit. But their ideas are faint and confused ; 
and the word spii^it lias a meaniilg with them* very 
different from that which w'e assign to it. They 
believe tlieir gods to be of human fonuj though 
of a nature mure excellent than man, 'A^hose pro- 
tection they implore when thraat^ftH^ with danger 
Df oppressed with calamity. ThP^sufi was the 
chief object of worship among the NatidaeZi In 
their temples, which were constructed witli mag- 
nificence, and decorated' with \^rious ornaments, 
they pieser^^ed a perpetual fire, as the purest em,- 
blem of their divinity. Ministers were appointed 
to watch and feed the sacred flame. To ^is great 
luminary they paid 'tiieir daily devotions, and in- 
stituted in his honour stated returning festivals. 
This is, perhaps, the most r^ned species of super- 
stition kDQwn in America, and oue of tJie most 

natural 
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naturalj rb well as most seducing. The sun is the 
apparent source of tlie joy, fertility, and life, dif- 
fused tlirough nature j and while tlie human mind 
Contemplates and admires his universal and ani- 
mating energy, its admiration is apt to stop short at 
what is visible, without reacning to the unseen 
cause; and pays tliat adoration to the beneficial 
work of God which is 4ue only to Jiim who form- 
ed it. • “ . " ' 

, Among the people of Bogota the sun ^nd moon 
were the chief objects of veneration. Their system 
of religion was more complete, though less pure, 
than that of the Natchez. They had temples, al- 
tars, priesU, sacrifices, and that long train of cere- 
monies which superstition introduces whereve?she 
has fully established her dominion over the minds 
of men. But tlie rites of tiieir worship were cruel 
and bloody. ^ . 

Witlf respect to tlie doctrine of the immortality 
of die soul the sentiments of the Americans were 
more united. It may be traced froip one extremity 
of America to the other; in some regions more 
faint and obscure, in others more perfecUy deve- 
loped, but no where unknown. The most unci- 
vilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend death, 
as the extinction of being. All entertain hopes of 
a future and more happy state, where they shall be 
for ever exempt from (Jie calamities which embitter 
human life in its present' condition. The highest 
place in this state diey assign to the skilful hunter 
and successful warrior : and as they imagine that 
departed spirits begin their career anew in the 
world whither they are gone, that their friends may 
not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, they 
buiy, together with the bodies of the dead, their 
bow, dieir arrows, and other weapons used in 
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hunting oy war : they deposit in their tombs also 
whatever is reckoned necessary for their simple 
mode of life. 

VIII. To form a ^omplete idea of the .unculti- 
vated nations of America^ we must not pass unob- 
served some slngulai- customs which, though uni- 
versal and characteri.stic, could not be reduced to 
any of the foregoing articles ; suck as dancing, for 
which saiages^trf everyi-part of the globe hn\e an 
.unbounded passion. This is not merely a pastime, 
but a serious and important occupation, wliit h iirrif- 
gles in every occurrence of public and private life. 
If any intercourse be necessary betw een two Ame- 
rican tribes, the ambassadors of the one approach in 
a solemn t^nce and present the calumet, or em- 
blem of peace 3 the sachems of the other receive it 
with the same ceremony. If w'ar is denounced 
against an enemy it is by a dance, exj^ressive of the 
resentment which they feel ^ind of the vewgeance 
which tliey meditate. If the wrath of the gods is" 
to be appeased, ‘Or their beneficence to be cele- 
brated, if they“rejoice at the birth of a child or 
mourn the death of a friend, they ha\ e dances ap- 
propriated to each of tliese situations, and suited to 
the dift'erent sentiments with w'kich they are then 
animated. If a person is sick, a diiucx? is prescribed 
as the most etfectual means of restoring healthy 
and if he cannot endure the fatigue of such exercise, 
the physician or conjurer peribrms it in his name, 
as if tlie virtue of his activity could be transfeiTed |p 
his patient. 

All their dances are imitations of .some action ; 
but the war dance is the most striking. It is a per- 
fect representation of a complete American cam- 
paign : the departure of the. warriors from their vil- 
lagcj their march hitu die enemy’s countn^, the 

gaulioii 
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caution with which they encamp, the address with 
, which they station some of the party in ambush, the 
manner -of surprising the enepiy, the nOise and fe- 
rocity of the combat, thrf scalding of those who are 
slain, the seizing of prisoners, the triumphant re- 
turn of the conquerors, and the torture of the vic- 
tims, are succe.«fully exliibited. 

An immoderate love of jflay, efipijciallJ' at games 
of hazard, which seems natural to all people unac- 
rastomeJ to the occupations of regular industry, is 
likewise universal among tlie Americans. The same 
cause which so often prompts persons in civilized 
life, who are at their case, to have recourse to this 
pa^linie, renders it the delight of the savage. *rhe 
former are independent of labour^ the latter do not 
fei'l the necessity of it ; and as both are unemployed, 
tlic7 run with transport to whatever is interesting 
ei)oiigh*to stir and to agitate their minds. Henre 
'the Americans, who at other times are so indilfe- 
roiit, and animated with so few cft?sires, as soon ns 
they engage iu play, become rapacious, impatient, 
noisy, and almost frantic with eagerness. Their 
fnrsj their domestic utensils, their clothes, their 
arms, are staked attlie gaming-table j and Avhen all 
is lost, high as their sense of independence is, in a 
uilfl eiTfiotiun of despair and hope they will often 
rL^k their personal libj^rly upon a single cast. 

Fropi causes similar to those which render them 
fund nfplay, the Americans are extremely addicted 
to drunkenness. It seems to have been one of th© 
first exertions of human ingenuity to discover some 
crjmposition of an intoxicating qualit}^, and there is 
liardl}' any nation so rude as not to have succeeded 
ill this fatal research. The most barbarous of the 
American tribes have been so uiifortiniale as to 
^Utain tills art. Accordingly, whateviT be the occa- 
l. 2 ^LUU 
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si on or jJrete^t on which the Americans assemble^ 
the mating always terminates in a debauch. Many 
of thefr festivals hav^p no other object ; and they 
welcome the return of them with transports of joy. 
Their eagerness for present enjoyment renders them 
blind to its fatal qonsequeiice.sj and when their pas- 
sions are inflamed by drink they are frequently 
guilty of the most enormous outrages, and the fes- 
tivity rarely concludes witliout deeds of violence or 
bloodshed. 

It were endless to enumerate all the detached 
customs V Inch have excited tlie wonder of travel- 
lers ill America: one more, however, must be 
meRtioned.^ When parents and oilier relations be- 
come old, or labour under any distemper which 
their slender knowledge of the healing art cannot 
remove, tlie Americans cut short their days with a 
violent hand, in order to be rfelieved from die bur- 
then of supporting and attending them. The same' 
hardships and dlsfficulty of procuring subsistence, 
v^hich deter savages in some cases from rearing 
tlieir children, prompt them to destroy the aged 
and infirm. This is not regarded as a deed of cru- 
elty but as an act of mercy. Aq American broken 
wirh years and infirmities, conscious that he can 
no longer depend on the aid of those around him, 
places himself contentedly in bis grave 3 and it is by 
the hands of his children or' nearest relations that 
the thong is pulled, or tlie blow inflicted, which re- 
leases him for ever from the sorrows of life. 

IX. After contemplating the rude American 
tribes in such various hghts, it only remains to form 
a general estimate of their character, compared 
with that of more polished nations- A human be- 
ing, as he conies originally from the hands of his 
makers is every where the same. The capacity for 

improve- s 
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improvement seems to be the same^ and his future' 
talents and virtues depend, in a great measure. 
Upon the suite of society in wl^ch he is placed. To 
this state his mind naturally accommodates itself, 
and from it receives discipline and culture. In 
proportion to the wants which it accustoms a hu- 
man being to fcel^ and tlie functions in which these 
engage hiiiij his intellectual powers are calied forth, 
Acc’ording to the connections whiclf it establishes 
between him and the rest of his species, fhe affec- 
tions of his heart are exerted. It is only by attend- 
ing to this great principle^ that we can discover 
M-jiat is the character of man in every different 
period of his progress. In savage life, of comiBe, 
ilu* intellectual powers of man must be Extremely 
limited in their operations. Tli^y are confined 
wilhin the narrow sphere of what lie deems iieces^ 
sary for .ijupplying his ^vants. But the knowledge 
Jo w liich he\does attain he possesses completely ^ if 
is the fruit of his own experiencej» and accommo- 
dated to his condition and exigencies' While em- 
ployed in the active occupations of war and hunt- 
ing, he often finds himself in difficult and perilous 
sit nations, from which the efforts of his own saga- 
city must extricate ftim. He must rely solely upon 
his rm^ii jTeiietration to discern the dangers lo which 
li^' is exposed, and upon his own wisdom in pro- 
viding against them. Hence in deliberation and ac- 
tion he rchts tm himself alone, 

As the talents of individuals are exercised and 
improved by such exertions, much political wisdom 
is said to be di.splayed in conducting the affairs of 
their .miall commuiiitie.s. The council of o\d men 
ni an American tribe deliberating upon its interesU 
has been compared to the senate in more polished 
republics, llie proceedings of tlie former are often 
i 3 no 
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DO less f^mal and sagacious than those of the lat- 
ter. Much address and eloquence are employed 
by the leaders, who^aspire at acquiring suph confi- 
dence with their countjrj^men as to have an as- 
cendant in their assemblies. But among savage 
tribes, the field for displaying political talents can- 
not be extensive*. They have neijher foresight nor 
temper to forril cjomplicated arrangements with re- 
spect to their future conduct. The strongest feel- 
ing in thfc mind of a savage is a sense of his own in- 
dependence. He has sacrificed so small a portion of 
bis natural liberty by becoming a member of soci- 
ety, that he remains in a great degree the sole mas- 
terrofhis own actions. In many of his operations 
he stands ^s much detached from the rest of his 
species as if he ^had formed no union with them. 
He pursues his own career and indulges his own 
fancy, without inquiring or rtgarding whe^ier IJiey 
may derive benefit or receive hurt from it. Hence 
the ungovernabke caprice of savages, their impa- 
tience under arty species of restraint, Ihe scorn with 
which they receive advice, their high estimation 
of themselves, and their couterupt of other men. 
Among them the pride of iiiclepeiidence produces 
almost the same effects with imerestedness in a 
more advanced state of society; it refers every' thing 
to a man himself, and renders the gratificatir a 
of his own wishes the. measure and end of his 
conduct. 

To the same cause may be imputed the hard- 
BB5S of heart and insensibility remarkable in all 
savage nations. Thek* minds, roused only by strong 
emotions, are little susceptible of gentle, delicate, 
or tender affections. Taciturnity and cunning are' 
to be traced to the same cause. Impenetrably secret 
in forming their measures, the rude tribes of Arne- 
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rica pursue thetn with a patient undeviating atten- 
tion, and tliere is no refinement of dissimulation 
which they cannot employ in order to insure suc- 
cess. The natives of Peru *were engaged above 
thirty years in concerting the pjan of that insurrec- 
liDii which tofjk place under the vice-royalty of the 
marquis de Villa Garci^j and though it was com- 
municated to a great number o( persons in every 
different rank, no indication of i^ ever transpired 
during that long period3 no man betrayed hisirust, 
or gave rise, by look or word, to any suspicion of 
what was intended. 

But if there be defects or vices peculiar to the 
savage slate, there are likewise virtues which it in- 
spires, and good qualities to the exercise of which 
it is friendly. The bonds of society sit so loose 
upon Ihc members of the more rude American 
ti ibes Jhat they scaviiely feel any restraint. Hence 
the s]jirit of independence and fortitude which are 
the pride of a savage, and which Jie considers as the 
unalienable prerogative of man. » In no situation 
does the human mind rise more superior to the 
sense of danger or the dread of deatli than in its 
iluist simple and uncultivated stale. Another vir- 
tue remarkable Smong savages is attachment to 
the community of which they are membei’s, and 
perfect satisfaction with their own condition. On 
this account they haice no inclination to relinquish 
their own habits, or to adopt those of civilized 
life. The transition is too violent to be suddenly 
made. Even where endeavours have been used to 
wean a savage from his owm.customs, and to render 
the aernmmodations of polished society familiar to 
him, he droops and languishes under tlie restraint 
«\f laws and forms 3 he seizes the first opportunity 
of breaking loose from them^ and returns with 

transport 
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transport to the forest or the wild, where he can 
enjoy a careless and uncontroled freedom. 

Such“are the mannerstind character of the unci- 
vilized tribes scatterefl over the vast continent of 
America, In surveying these rude nations, a natu- 
ral distinction is observable between the inhabitants 
of tlie temperate "and lorrit^ zones. They may be 
divided iiito two great classes. The one Cf)mpre- 
hciids all tile Nerth Americans from the river St. 
Lawrence rto the Gulf of Mexico, together with 
the people of Chili, and a few small tribes towards 
tJie extremity of the southern continent, To the 
other belong all the inhabitants of the islands, and 
tliose settled in the various provinces which extend 
fromlhe Istljmus of Darien almost to Uie soutlicru 
confines of Brasil, r^long the east side nl’ the Andes. 
In the former, which comprehends the regions of 
the temperate zone, the huRlan species appear 
manifestly to be more perfect, The natives are 
more robust, more active, more intelligent, and 
more courageous They have defended their li- 
berty with persevering fortitude against the Euro- 
peans, M hn subdued the other rude nations of Arne- 
rjcM with the greatest ease. The natives of tJie 
temperate zone are the only peOj)le in the New 
VVoj'ld who are indebted for their freedcmi to their 
valour. The North Americiius, though long en- 
compassed by three formidable Eurpijean powers, 
still retain part of their original possessions, and 
rontinue tn exist as independent iiatinna. The peo-* 
pie of Chili, though early invaded, still maintain a 
gallant -contest with the Spaniards, and have set 
hounds to their encroachmenti 5 whereas, in the 
VT.rmer reginiis, men are rnore feeble in their 
frame, less vigorous in the eftbrts of tJieir mind, 
more enslaved by pleasvu'e;, and more sunk in in-^ 

dukuce. 
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dolence. Accordingly in the torrid zone the Eu- 
ropeans have most completely established their do- 
minion in America. i 

Conspicuous as this distinction may appear be- 
tween the inhabitants of those HifFerent regions^ it 
is not universal. There are some tribes in the torrid 
-^oiie hardly inferior to ^he natives,of more tem- 
perate climates. Thus thi^ law df plinufte, more 
universal, perhaps, in its operation than any tliat af- 
fects the human species, cannot be applied, in judg- 
ing of their conduct, wi^out many exceptions. 
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(THAP. IV. 

It 

Hhlory of the Congiiest of Neiv Spain. Hernando 
-Cortes has th^ Command of the Expedition. Ve- 
lastiuez's Jealousy. Btiitle with, and Victory^ 
over^ the Indians. Cortes lands at St. Juan de 
LHuai Receives Officers from Montezuma. Pre- 
slnt's ^Irought from the Prince. Marches to 
Mexico. Tradition of the Mexicans. Grandeur 
of the City. Cortes makes Montexuma Prisoner. 
Cruel Death of his Son. Acknoivledges himself 
^assal of the King of Castile. Aitenipts to cow- 
vert him to Christia?iity. Orders Cortes to de- 
part. Narvaez sent to seize Cortes. Fights. “ 
Is conquned and taken Pruoner. The Mexicans 
attack Cortes, Montezuma!^ Disgrace and Death. 
Spaniards retreat from Mexico tviih great' 
Lo^s. Neiv Resources arrive. March again to 
Mexico. ^iicilqvaca dies of the Small-po.r. 
Cortes lays siege to and takes Alerico. Takes 
the King. Tortures him to fnd his Wealth. 
Cnrtes appointed Governor-General of New 
Spain. Lays the Foundation of a magnificent 
City. His savage Cruelty to the confjuered Aleii- 
cans. Returns to Spain. Ennohled, Goes lack 
to America. Discovers Cdlifornia. Returns to 
Spain. Is neglected. Dies. 


Grij:ilva returned to Cuba, he found 
tlie armament 'destined to attempt the gon- 
qnest of that rich country which he had discovered 
almost complete. Not only ambition but avarice 
had urged Velasquez to hasten his preparations ; 
And having such a prospect of gratifying both, he 

had 
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hiid advanced considerable sums out of his private 
fortune towards defraying the expense of tlie ex- 
pedition. He exerted his influence as governor 
in engaging tlie most distinguished persons in the 
colony to undertake the* service. A number of 
soldiers were found eager to eihbark in any daring 
enterprise^ but it was not so easy .to find a person 
qualified to take tlie command in an expedition of 
such great importance. Atiength^ after flinch de- 
liberation, Hernando Cortes vas pitched on for 
tli^ purpose. He had not hitherto acteif in liigh 
command, but had displayed such qualities in se- 
veral scenes of difticulty*and danger as raised uni- 
\ersal expectation, and turned tlie eyes of his coun- 
trymen tow ards him, as one capable of pgrformltig 
great things. Neither tlie rank nor fortune of 
Cortes w as such as to create sentiments of jea- 
lousy in die breast of Velasquez. He received his 
commission with gratiTude, and immediately erect- 
ed his standard before his own house. ‘ He soon 
after set sail from St. Jago de Cubrf, and proceeded 
to Trinidad, a small settlement on die same side of 
die island, where he was joined by a multitude of 
adventurers, and received a supply of provisions 
and niilitaiy stores ^ From Trinidad he sailed for 
the Havanna, in order tiiat he might raise more 
j^ddiers, and complete the viclualling of his fleet, 
^diile lie w^as at this place Velasquez formed a 
plan of taking the command out of the hands of 
Cartes, of whom he became violently jealous. 
Cortes, forew’^amed of his danger, took precautions 
for his own safety. He appealed to his troops, 
w hether the honour of their general, and dieir san- 
guine hopes of w'ealdi and glory, ought to be sa- 
Iriflced to the illiberal insinuations and groundless 
jealousies of Velasquez. With one voice diey en- 
treated 
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kreated thajt he would not abandon tlie Important 
station to which he had so good a title^ offering, at 
thg same time^ to shed in his behalf tlie last drop 
of their blood. CoFtes was easily induced to com- 
ply with what he hjmself so ardently wished. He 
swore tliat he would never desert soldiers who had 
given him such- a signal proof of their attachment, 
and promised, instantly to conduct tliem to that 
rich country, •which hid been so long the object of 
Ihejr thqughts and wishes. This declaration was 
received with transports of military applause, ac- 
companied with imprecations against all who should 
presume to call in question the jurisdiction of their 
general, or to obstruct the execution of his dc- 
si^s. • 

With a slendfr and ill-provided train did Cortes 
set sail, to make war upon a monarch whose domi- 
nions were more extensive ^an all the kingdoms 
subject to the Spanish crown. As religioils enthu- 
siasm always mingled with the spirit of adventiire 
in die New\/orld, and united Midi avarice in 
prompting die Spaniards to all their enterprises, a 
large cross was displayed in their standards, with 
this inscription ; “ Let us follow the cross, for un- 
der this sign we shall conquOT.” As Cortes had 
determined to touch at every place which Grijalva 
had visited, he steered directly ^ towards the island" 
of Cozumel ; there he had ^Jie good fortune to re- 
deem Jerome de Aguilar, a Spaniard, who had been 
eight years a prisoner among the Indians, and who 
proved hereafter extrentely useful as an interpreter. 
From Cozumel, Cortes proceeded to tlie river Ta- 
basco; but after repeated endeavours to conci- 
liate the good-will of the inhabitants, he was con-, 
strained to have recourse to violence. The forces 
of the enemy were numerous ; and though they ad- 
vanced 
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vanced with extraordinary courage^ they were 
routed with great slaughter in several successh'e 
' actions. The loss which tliey sustained, and the 
terror excited by the deslmdtive effect of tlie fire- 
arms, and the dreadful appearance of the horses, 
humbled tlieir fierce spirits, and induced them to 
sue for peace. They, acknowledged the king of 
Castile as tlieir sovereigiij and granted Cortes a 
supply of provisions, with a present of* cotton gar- 
ments, some gold, and twenty female sijives., 
Cortes continued his course to tlie westu'ard, 
but could discover uo proper place for landing 
until he arrived at St. Juan de Ulna, by the inha- 
bitants of which he w^as addrei^sed in a most re- 
spectful manner, but in a language akogetli^ un- 
known to Aguilar. Cortes \Yas in the utmost 
perplexity and distress at an event of vvhich he 
instantly foresaw tlfe consequences : a fortunate 
accident, however, extricated him. One of the 
female slaves whom he had reopived from the 
cazique of Tabasco perfectly unclprstood the Mex- 
ican language, and explained what had been said in 
the Yucatan tongue, with which Aguilar was ac- 
quainted. This woman, known afterwards by the 
name of Donna* Marina, was born in a Mexican 
province, and having been sold as a slave in the 
early part of her life, fell into tlie hands of the 
Tabascans, and had resided long enough among 
them to acquire tlieir language, without losing die 
use of her own. From her Cortes learned that 
the two persons whom he had received on board 
his ship were deputies from Teutile and Pilpatoe, 
officers entrusted with the government of diat 
province by a great monarch whom they called 
Montezuma^ and that diey were sent to inquire 
what hU intendous were inyisldng their coasts and 
VOL.XUV. M to 
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to nffiT him^^hat assislanre he might need. In or-* 
,tler to continae his voyage. Cories, struck wiLh 
tl\e appearance of those people as well as ^he te- 
nor of the message, ''assured them that he ap- 
proached their country with the most fi'icndly 
s^timents, and came to propose mailers of great 
ijl^orlance to tlie’welfare nf their jjrince and his 
kingdom, which* l)e would unfold more fully in 
person to tfie gwernor and general- Next morn- 
ing hejand^'d his troops, Ins horses and artillery, 
llic natives, inslearl of opposing the enti'aiice of 
these fatal guests into their cjsuntry, assisted them 
in all llieiv operations with an alacrity of which 
they had soon reason to repent. 

A J3 Moxiciin minisrcrs entered the 

■ ■ Spanish camp, Cortes received them w ith 

much formal ceremony, assuring them that 
his business wdth the monarch was of so high im- 
portance, that he could impart it to none but the so- 
\ereigii himself, tliey knew would be extreme- 

1> di'iagreeable to Montezunia : in hopes therefore 
of being able to dissuade tlje Spaniards from their 
purpose, they brought a great quantity of cotton 
cloth, plumes uf Mirious colours, and ornaments of 
gold and silver to a considerable value. The display 
of the^e produced a very difterent etfect from what 
die Mexicans intended. Cortes insisted upon a per- 
sonal iiiten^iew with their spvePeigii, which they 
eiideavimred by every means in tlieir power to pre^ 
vent. During this interview, some painters in the 
train of tlie Mexican chiefs had been diligently 
employed in delineating, upon white cotton cloths, 
figures of the ships, horses, artillery, soldiers, and 
whatever else attracted tlieir eye^ as singular. As 
soon as Cortes knew that these pictures were to be 
sent to Montezuma, he resolve/d to render the re- 
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presentaLipn more animated and inleresling, by ex- 
bibiting such a spectacle as might give both them 
and their monarch an awi|il impression ot the 
prej\ve.^s of his follo’W'er^, and tJie irresistible loice 
of their arms. The trumpets sounded, the troops 
formed in order of battle, the artillery, pointed to- 
wards tlie thick woods uhich surrounded the 
ramp, were fired, and macjc dreadful hawck among 
Ihe ti’ees. The Mexicans looked* on with silent 
amazement ; but at the explosion of flie ciftinnii 
many of them fled, some fell to the ground, and all 
were so confounded at the sight ot men w hose 
powder so nearly resembled that of tlie gods, that 
Cortes found it difficult to compose and re-aninaate 
tlieru. 

Messengers w'ere immediately’’ dispatched to 
Montezuma with the pictures, and a full account 
of every thing that had passed since the arrn al ot 
^tho Spaniards, and with presents from Cortes. 
I'hough tlie capital in which Montfznma resided 
W’as ] fiO miles i'rum St. Juan de tJlna, the news 
was carried and an answ'cr received in a few days. 
Another negotiation was set on foot, which was 
commenced by inlrodncing a hundred Intlinns 
loaded wdlh presents, sent to him by Montezuma. 
The magnificence of those far exceeded any idea 
jvliich the Spaniards had hitherto foiined nf his 
wealth. They w ere {^read on mats, and exhibited 
to the greatest advantage. Cortes and his officers 
viewed with admiration the various manufactiires 
»f the counlry, cotton slufis so tine and of a tex-* 
tnre so delicate as to resenabie silk, pictures of 
animals, trees, and other natural objects, formed 
wiih feathers 'of different colours, disposed and 
mingled with such skill and elegsneo as torival^ 
iJie w urks uf the pencil in trutli and beauty of 
M 2 iraiUiiou,; 
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imitation but what chiefly attracted their admlrtt- 
tioii were two large plates of a circular form^ one 
of massive gold, representing the sun, the other of 
iilver, an emblem of the, moon. These were ao 
companied with bracelets, collars, rings, and other 
trinkets uf gold; and, that nothing might be want- 
ine that could give the Spaniards a complete idea 
or what the cbuntry ^fforded, witli some boxes 
filled witli pearls, precious stones, and grains of 
gold'wroiight, or as they had been found in the 
mines or rivers. Cortes received all these with an 
appearance of profound veneration for the mo- 
narch by whom they were bestowed ; but when 
he ,was informed that it was Montezuma’s inten- 
tion that fdleign troops should not approacli nearer 
to his capital, Ife declared, in a resolute and per- 
emptory tone, that he could not, without disho- 
nour, return to his own country until he was ad- 
mitted into the presence of the prince wnom he 
was appointedktorvisit in the name of his sovereign. 

We cannot eiiter into a detail of all the minute 
circumstances which attended the negotiation. By 
consummate address Cortes made himself absolute 
and independent of the governor of Cuba : he then 
alienated from Montezuma several of the petty 
states, with their caziques ; others he fought, con- 
quered, and attached to himself by force of arms/ 
By degrees he marched. up country, and with 
the addition of the natives he found himself at th© 
head of a la^e army consisting of several thousand 
persons. 

}Vhen they drew near the city, about a thousand 
persons, who appeared to be of distinction, came 
forth to meet them, adorned witli plumes, and clad 
in mantles of line cotton. Each of these, in his 
(irder, passed by Cortes, and saluted him in the 

most 
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most resprctful manner. They announred the 
approach of Montezuma himself, and soon after 
the harbingers came in siglJt. There appeared 
first two hundred persons in ^an uniform dress, 
marching two and two, in deep silence, barefooted, 
wiili their eyes fixed to the ground. These were 
followed by a oompany of higher rank in their 
roost showy apparel, in the midst^of vPhom was 
Montezuma, in a litter richly ornamented MiLh 
gold, and feathers of various colours. Four oYhis 
principal favourites carried him on Llieir shoulders, 
others supported a canopy of curious workmanship 
over his head. Before him marched three officers 
with rods of gold in their hands, which^they lifted 
up on high at certain intervals j and at that signal 
all the people bowed their heaeVs and hid their 
faces, as unworthy to look on so great a in on arch. 
When 4ie drew’ neaf, Cortes disniounied, .advaii- 
•Mng towardb him wdtli officious linf^te, ruul in a re- 
spectful posture. At the .same Time Mon te/nmJi 
alighted from his chair, and, Icaiung on the arms 
of two of his neai’rdatiuns, aj'proacln-’d with a slow 
and stately pace, his attend; v> % rie erieg the snvet 
with cotton cloth*, that lie might not touch the 
ground. Cortes accosted Ihm with piufouucl re- 
verence, after Uie European j.idiinn. He returned 
ihe salutation, according tu the mode of his coun- 
try, by touching the earth with his hand and then 
ki.ssing it. Nothing maternl passed in llils first 
intei\icw\ Montezuma conducted fortes to the 
quarters. that he had prepared for his reception, and 
took leave of him, saying, ** You are now' wilh 
your brothers in your own house ; refresh your- 
selvGs after your tatigue, and be happy until I re- 
turn.” The fir.st care of Cortes was to take pre- 
cautions for his security, by planting the artillery 
1 ^ 
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BO as to command the different avenues which lei 
to the place allotted for their reception^ by appoint- 
ing a large division fef his troops to be always on 
guard, and by posting sefitinels at proper stations, 
with injunctions to observe the same vigilant dis- 
cipline as if they were within sight of an enemy’s 
camp. , ' ‘ 

In the tfveniog'Montezuma retunied to visit his 
guests, arid brought presents of such value as proved 
the liberality of the monarch to be suitable to the 
opulence of his kingdom, ^ A long conference en- 
sued, in which Montezuma told him Uiat it was 
an established tradition among the Mexicans, that 
thelt ancefv^ors came originally from a remote re- 
gion, and conquered the provinces now subject to 
his dominion 3 tliat after they were settled there, 
the great captain who conducted this colony re- 
turned to his own country, pronriaing tliat ht some 
future period his descendants should visit them, 
assume the goveVnment, and reform iheir consti- 
tution and laws 3 that from m liat he had hoard 
and pe(?n of Cortes and his followers, he was con- 
vinced that they were tlie very persons whose ap- 
pearance the Mexican traditioLs and prophecies 
taught them to expect 5 and accordingly he had 
received them not as sti'angers, but as relations of 
the same blood and parent^e, and desired that 
they might consider tlieriiselves as masters in his 
duminions, as both he and his subjects should be 
ready Iqromply with their will. Cortes made a reply 
ill His usual style, and the next day he and some 
of his principal atten 9 ants were admitted again to 
an audiehce of the emperor. The three subsequent 
da3^s were employed in viewing the city, tlie ap- 
pearance cf which, so far superior in die order of 
iU bnildingB and the number of its inhabitants to 

any 
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any place the Spaniards had beheld m America, 
■nd yet so little resembling die structure of {|a 
European city^ tilled them \\dth surprise and ad- 
miratinn. • 

But how much soever the novelty of various 
objects might amuse or astonish the Spaniards^ they 
felt the utmost? solicitu^ with respect to their own 
■itiiation. From a cnnctfiTenee* of circumstances, 
no less unexpected than favourable to^' their pro- 
gressj they had been allowed to penetrate into the 
heart of a pou'erful kingdomj and were now lodged 
in its capital. They had been warned b)' their new 
allies of trusting to Montezuma ; and now they 
frit the danger to which they were exposed. Afler 
^revolving the matter with deep attqntuni, Cortes 
fixed upon a plan no less extraordinar)^ tlmn daring. 
He detennined to seize Montezuma in his palace, 
and LT) carry him prisoner to ihe Siianish ijuartiTs, 
communicated his plan to his principal otficcr.s, 
and found means almost in.stanlTy^to put it into ex- 
ecution. Thus was a poMTiful prince seized by a 
few strangers in the midst of his ciijiital at noon- 
day; and though his own soldiers and people broke 
out into transports of rage, yet upon seeing Mon- 
tezuma cheerful and contented, tliey quietly cli- 
Bpersed. Histoiy^ contains nothing parallel Lo this 
event, either with jespecL to the temerity of the 
attempt, or the success of the execution. 

Montezuma was rereived in the Spanish quar- 
ters with great ceremonious respect : he was at- 
tended by his own domestics, and served with hid 
usual state His principal “officers had free access 
to him, and he carried on ever}’^ function of go- 
vernment as if he hack been at perfect liberty. The 
Spaniards, however, watched him with .scrupulous 
vigilance, endeavouring at the same time to soothe 

..and 
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and reconcile him to his situation by every exter- 
nal demonstration of regard and attachment. But 
from captive princes tlie hour of humiliation and 
suffering is never far distant. Qnalpopoca his son, 
and five of the principal officers who served under 
him, were brought prisoners to the capital in con- 
sequence of the orders vv^iich Montezuma had 
issued. The emperor gave them up to Cortes, 
who caused tliem to be 'tried by a Spanish court- 
martial j ihd though they had acted no other part 
tlian what became loyal subjects and brave men, 
in opposing the invaders df their country, they 
were condemned to be burnt alive. ' Ihe ex- 
ecution of such atrocious deeds is seldom long 
suspended. The unhappy victims were instanljy 
led forth. The pile on \yhich they were lain 
was coinposed of the weapons, collected in the 
royal magazine for public cTcfence. — Butt tliese 
were not liie most shocking indignities which 
the Mexicans hack to bear. Just before Qualpo- 
poca was led oiit to suffer, Cortes entered tlie 
aparthient of Montezuma followed by some offi- 
cers, and a soldier cuirying a pair of fetters, and, 
approticliiiig the monarch with a slprn countenance, 
told him that be had been the cause of the out- 
rage committed, and that it was necessary he should 
make 'atonement fur tliat guilty then turning ab- 
ruptly, without wiiilingfor a*" reply, commanded 
the soldier to clap the fetters on his legs. The 
orders were instantly executed. The disconsol'dte 
monarch, considering this als a prelude to his own 
death, broke out into hanentations and complaint. 
His attendants, struck with hurror, fell at his feet, 
bathing them with their tearjij and, bearing up the 
fetters in their hands, endeavoured, with officious 
tenderness, to lighten their jjressure. Nor did 

their 
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their grief abate, until Cortes returned from the 
excnition and with ^cheerful countenance ordered 
the feiters to be taken otY. ^ 

The pigour with M'hich Cortes punished the un- 
happy persons who firsfr presumed to lay violent 
hands upon his followers, se^ms to have made all 
Uie impression that he desired., llie spirit of 
Montezuma was not oifly overawed, hut subdued. 
Such was the dread which both- the monarch and 
his subjects had of the Spaniards, that no attempt 
was made to deliver their sov ereign froifi coiTfine- 
ment. Thus, by the fortunate temerity of Cortes, 
the Spaniards at once Secured to themselves more 
extensive authority in the Mexican empire than it 
was possible to havp acquired in a Jong courie of 
time by open force, and they exercised more ab- 
K)1ute .sway in the name of Montezuma than they 
could have done in their own. Of this power 
Corte.^ availed himsflf to the utmost : he appointed 
Commissioners, who w^ere accompanied by some 
Mexicans of distinction, to survisy the empire, and 
to prepare the minds of the people for submitting 
to the Spaniards; and in the end he persuaded 
Montezuma to yield to the lowest point of degra- 
dation, by acknowdedging himself a vassal of the 
king of Castile, and by subjecting his dominions 
to tlie payment of an annual tribute. The fallen 
monarch, at the desire of Cortes, accompanied tins 
profession of fealty and homage with a m:r;nificent 
present to his new sovereign ; and, after hi& exam- 
ple, his subjects brought in very lil^eral contribu- 
tjQiLS. The Spaniards now cfjllected all their Irea-^ 
sure together; and having’ melted the gold and 
Eilver, (he value of which, wiihoiit including the 
jew’els, amounted to much more thiin one hundred 
thousand poiuids sterling, tjie soldiers v^cre impa- 
tient 



tient to hare it divided 3 and Cortes complied with 
their desire. A fifth part 15,'as set apart for the 
king, another fifth was allotted to Cortes as com- 
mander ill chief. The sums advanced hy Velas- 
quez, by Cortes, and by some of the officers, to- 
wards defraying the expense of fitting out the ar- 
mament, then deducted, 'lae remainder 
was divided among the army in pr()portif)n to their 
different ivuiks. After a|l the defalcations, the share 
of a private man did not exceed twenty pounds j 
a sum sOLinuch below tlicir expectations, tliat se- 
veral of the soldiers rejected it with scorn, and 
others murmured so loudly at tills cruel disappoint- 
ment of their hopes, that it required all die address 
of Cortes to appease them. 

Cortes liftd frequently urged Montezuma to re- 
nounce his false gfods and to embrace Christianity; 
V Inch he rejected uith indignation. The Mexi- 
cans adhered tenaciously to their mode of worship, 
which was ever accompanied with such order andi 
solemnity as to render it an object of the highest 
veneration, Cortes, finding all his attempts in- 
efiecLual to shake the constancy af Montezuma, 
was So much enraged at his ob'^tluacy, that in a 
transport of zeal he led out his , soldiers to throw 
down die idols in the temple by force. But die 
pries Is taking arms in defence of tbeir altars, and 
the people crowding with great ardobr to support 
them, Corte.s’s prudence overruled his zeal, and 
induced him to desist from his rash attempt, after 
dislodging the idols ffom one of the shrines, and 
placing in theiV stead an image of (he Virgin Mary- 

Trom diat timp die Mexicans began to medi- 
tate how they might expel or destroy the Spa- 
niards, and thought themselves called upon to 
avenge dieir insuiled deities. The priests and 

leading 
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leading men held frequent consultations with Mon- 
tezuma for this purpose. But as it might prove 
fatal to the captive monarch to attempt eitlier the 
one or the otlicr by violencCj lif was willing to try 
more gentle means. Having called Cortes into his 
presence, he observed, ^hat now/ as all the pur- 
poses of liis embifssy were fully ac^'nmplislietl, tlie 
gods had declared their willj and the* people signi- 
fied their desire, that he and hi.s followers should 
instantly depart out of the empire. With this he 
required tliem to comply, or unavoidable destruc- 
tion w^Duld fall suddenly on their heads. Ccjrtcs, 
perceiving that avowed opposition might ruin hiiVi 
replied Avitli seeming composure, that Re had al- 
begun to prepare for returnmg to his own 
country, but that time was necessary for building 
n tiler ships. This appeared reasonable, and the 
J^xicanf afforded them assistance in cutting down 
tiniber for the purpose. Cortes fli;ttered himself 
that during this interval he might eitlier find means 
to avert the threatened danger, or receive sucli re- 
inforcements as would enable him to despise it. 

Nine montlis had elapsed since he had 
wn nlcssengers to Spain ; and he 

' daily expected their return with a confir- 
mation of his authority from the king. While he 
was reflecting on the danger to which he was ex- 
p6sed, a fleet arrived 5 but it was what he least 
wish ed for : it was from Velasquez, who had given 
the c ommand of it to Narvaez, witli instPuctions to 
seize Cortes and his principal ofl^cers ; to send them 
prisexaers to him, and Uien to complete the discovery 
and c ouquest of , the country in his name, Cortes, 
awari^ of the dangers which presented themselves 
on all sides, endeavoured to accommodate matters 
with IXarvaez j who treated his overtures with con- 
tempt, * 
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tempt, holding it imposisible that Cortees should 
be able to resist his power. Presumption always 
leads to mischievous consequences : in the present 
instance it gave Cortes aV'omplete victory over his 
.rneniies. Narvaez was wounded, made prisoner, 
and thrown into fetters ; his army capitulated, and 
quietly aubinilied to their conqua-ors. 

This signal victory 'proved more acceptable as 
it \vas. gained almost without bloodshed j only two . 
soldiers m ere killed on the side of Cortes. He treat<?d_ 
the vanquished not like enemies, hut as countrymen 
and friends, and otl'ered either to send tliem buck 
to Cubti, or to take tlieminto his service as partneis 
,in*hia forlBiie, on equal terms with his own soldieis. 
Tins laLtei pro|V3sitioii they almost all closed with, 
and seemed to vie with each other in professions" 
uf fidelity and atUichnient to a general, whose re- 
cent succe^^ had given them such avstrikhig prewf ; 
of his aliilities for command, Thus, by a series^ of 
events no lesf "fortunate than uncommon, Corb» 
not only escaped from perdition, which seemed rn- 
evitable, but, A\'hen he least of all expected it, v"* 
placed at the head of a Uiousand Spaniards, read/ 
to follow wherever he should ^ead them. 

This seasonable addition to his army had but paA 
time to enrol themselves under their new lead er* 
before the Mexicans, wearied of their oppres^rajs^ ' 
attacked them in all qilarters. Several times, iaa- 
deed, VI ere they beaten with prodigious slaughfi.er j 
but fresh men rushed foiward to occupy the placei 
of the slain, who meeting with the same fate t /ene 
succeeded by other's no less intrepid and eags:;: tor 
vengeance. Tlie utmost eiibrt of Cortes’s abl’ litir* 
and experience, seconded by the disciplined vi ilour 
of his troops, was scarcely sufficient to defer.c L the 
fortiheatioDs that surrounded tlie po&t whi r e the 
' ‘ Spr 4 .iardg 
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Spaniards were statioped, into which the enemy 
were more than once on the point of forcing tlieir 
way, 

Cortes beheld with wonder tlie implacable fe- 
rocity of a people who .^feemefl at first to submit 
tamely to tlie yoke, and had continued so long 
passive under it. The fpree of the Mexicans was 
greatly nugment&d by fresh troops. which poured 
in continually from the cotflitiy, and their animo- 
sity was in no degree abated. They wete.lac} by 
tlieir nobles, inflamed by the exhortations of tlie j- 
priests, and fought in dfjfenice of their temples and 
flimiliesj under the eye of their gotls, and in pre- 
sence of their wives and children. After a da}' ot 
incessant exertion, though vast nnml;i‘rs of flip 
Mexicans were killed, and part of the city burnt, 
tlie Spaniards were obliged to retire, with the mor- 
tification of having qpcomplished nothing sq deci- 
«we as to compensate the unusual calamity of hav- 
ing twelve soldiers killed and above sixt} wounded. 
Another sally, made with greater, force, was not 
more effectual , and in it the general himself was 
wounded in the hand. 

Cortes now perceived, too late, the fatal erroi 
into which he had’been betrayed by his own con- 
tempt of the Mexicans, and w'as satisfied that he 
could nei tiler maintain his present station in the 
centre of an hostile ci<y, nor retire from it without 
the most imminent danger. One rcsoiu-ce still re- 
mainedj to try what effect Uie interposition ofMon- 
tezuiuMiight have to soothe or ovemwe his sub- 
jects. When the Mexicans approached next morn- 
ing to renew the assault, tliat unfortunate prince, 
at tlie mercy of the Spaniards, and reduced to the 
sad necessity tf becoming tlie instrument of his 
OM n disgrace and of the slavery of his people, ad- 

VOL. XXIV. N vaiiced 
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vanced to the battlements in his royal robes^iand 
with all the pomp in which he used to appear on 
solemn occasions. At the sight of their sovereign, 
\vliom they had been accustomed to revere as a 
god, the weapons dropped from their hands, every 
tongue was silent, all bowed tlieir heads, and many 
prostrated themtelvcs on the ground. Montezuma 
addressed tliem^with every argument that could 
mitigate tlieir rage, or jlersuade tliem to cease from 
hostilities. When he had ended his discourse, a 
sullen murmur of disapprobation ran tJirongh tJio ■ 
ranks \ to this aiicceeded seproarhes and tlireats 3 
and the fury of the multitude rising in a moment 
above every restraint of decency or respect, flights 
of arrows ^and volleys of sloiics poured in so vio- 
lently upon the ramparts, that before the SpanH^ 
soldiers, appointed to cover Montezuma with their 
bucklers, had time to lift iherii in his defence, two 
arrows wounded the unhappy mnnardi, and a blov^ 
of a stone on his ^temple stmck him to the ground. 

On seeing Inm fall, the Mexii aus passed in a 
moment from one extreme to the others remorse 
fiuccceiled to insult, and they fleJ with horror, as 
if the vengeance of heaven were jiursuiiig the rrime 
which they had committed. Tlie Sjjaniards, with- 
out molesLalion, carried Montezuma to his apart- 
ment, and Cortes hastened thitlier to con.sole him 
under his misfortune : but he indignantly refused 
the comfort which was ministered 3 he scorned to 
.survive this last humiliation, and to protract an 
ignominious hfe. In a transport of rage be tore 
tile bandage from his w^iunds, and refused wilh 
such obstinacy to take any nourishment, that he 
soon ended hi.s days, rejecting with disdain all tlie 
solicitations of tlie Spaniards to embrace tlie Chris- 
tian faith. 

' Upon 
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Upon tile death of Montezuma, Cortes, having 
lo5t all hope of bringing the Mexicans to an ac- 
commodation, saw no prospect of safety but in at- 
tempting a retreat, and began to prepare for it. A 
sudden motion, however, of tlie Mexicans engaged 
him in new conflicts. They took- possession of a 
high tower in tlie great temple wlijch overlooked 
the Spanish quarters, and placing* there a" garri'^oii 
of their principal warriors, not a Spania^tl. coiikl 
Flir without being exposed to their missile weapons. 
From this post it was necessary to dlsludge them 
at any risk, and .Tuan de tscobar, with a numerous 
detachment of chosen soldiers, was ordered to make 
the atlark. He was thrice repulsed 3 wfaiidi wh&ii 
Cortes perceiv'cd he rushed liiiu.sel:^ vv^ilh his drawn 
swiVd into the thickest of (he conibataiUs. Encou- 
raged by the presence of tlieir general, the Spaniards 
reluniei>to the charge, and tlrove the Mexicans to 
iliv^- platform at the top of Uie tov\ er. There a dread- 
ful carnage began 3 when two yoiTn^ Mexicans of 
liigh rank, observing Cories as he animated his sol- 
diers, resolved to saenfire rheir own lives in older to 
cut off' the author of all llic- calamities which deso- 
lated rheir country. They ajiproached him in a sup- 
pliant posture, as if they had intended to hi}^ down 
llieii arms, and, seizing him in a moment, hurried 
him towards the battlements, over winch they 
threw themselves heaP.long, in hopes of dragging 
Jiim .along with them to be dashed in pieces by the 
same fall. But Cortes, by his strengthkand agilir)^ 
broke loose from tlieir gra^p, and the gallant youths 
pciishcd in this generous ihodgli uiisuL'ce'isfnl at- 
Jemjit to save tlieir country. As soon as the Spa- 
iiiarils became masters of the lower they set lire to 
it, and without further molestation continued the 
prejiaualion'i for tin ir retreat. 

When the iietessary preparations were ni*ad«, 
N 2 lliei 
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they began to mo^"e, towards midnight, in three 
iiivisioi)s. Sandoval led the van 3 Pedro Alvarado 
and Vela.sqnez de Leon had the conduct of the 
rear j and Cortes cpmm^nded in the centre, whei e 
he placed the prisoners, among whom were a sun 
and two daughters of IVJontRZUma, the artillery, 
tile baggjage, and a portable bridge of timber, in- 
tended to be hiid over' die breaches in the cause- 
way, . Tliey reached the first breach in it M^khout 
molestation, hoping that tlieir retreat was undis- 
covered. But the Mexi(;ans had watched all their 
motions with attention, and Iiad made proper dis- 
positions for a most formidable attack. While the 
Spaniardspwere intent upon placing their bridge * 
in die breach, land occupied in conducting 
horses aivl artillery along it, they were suddenly 
alarmed with the treniendons sound of warlike in- 
fitnimenls, and a general shout from an 'innum^ 
rable multitude of enemies : the lake was covered 
ith canoes, lights of amiws and showers of stones 
poured in upon them from every quarter ; the 
Mexicans rushed forward to the charge with fear- 
less impetuosity, as if they hoped in that monienl 
to be iivenged of all their wrongs. The Spaniards, 
unable Co sustain the weight of the torrent that 
poured in upon them, began to give way. In a 
moment the confusion w^s universal 3 horse and 
toot, officers and soldiers, friends and enemies, 
were mingled togellier3 and while all fought, and 
many fell, they could hardly distinguish from hat 
hand the hloiv came. 

Cories, iMili about a hundred foot soldiers and 
A few horse, forced his way over the remaining 
bre.idirs in the causeway, and reached the main 
laud; and having formed tliem as soon as dicy 

, • '1 iic ciiy ol Mexico was built in die niidat of a lakp. 

airbed. 
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aniveLl, he rrliirned with such as were capable of 
service to assist his friends in their retreat. He 
m i wi'h of his soldiers who had broken 

throrgh llie oiiemy, buj found many more over- 
hoimed by the multitude of their aggressors, nr 
peiidiingiu ihe lake; and hcavcl the piteous la- 
mciUaiions of others wliom the Mexicans, ha\ing 
taken alive, Avere ctuTying olf in Irmiuph to be sa- 
ciifici d to the gf)d of war.* Before? day, .all who 
had escaped assembled atTacuba; butwhci>the 
iiioriiiug dawned, and discovered to the view of 
Cories hi.s shattered batUdions, his soul was pierced 
with such anguish, that Avhile he was forming their 
ranks, and i.isuing some necessary orders, his vSpJ- 
diei i ohHTvcd tears trickling from his* eyes, and 
*'^" 4 .iaiki;d, M’ith much sal islaction* that while at- 
teiiij\ L* to tin* tlulies of a general he was not iiisen- 
sihle tnjthe feelings oi"a man. 

. In ili I-, tatal retreat many officers of distinction 
pfVislied; all the artillery, ammiviition, and bag- 
g.Tjre, were lost ; the greater pari of the horses and 
wb( '\(‘ t\Ao thousand of their Tlascalan allies were 
kiihu, and only a very small portion of the trea- 
sure which they had ainas'sed was sa\ed. Some 
intrnal of tr.uiquilfity was lunv absolutely neces- 
sary ; not only that the Spaniards might give at- 
tention to the cure of their wounds, but in order 
to recruit their strength, exhausted by such a long 
succession of fatigue and hardships. During this 
period Cortes w'as not idle; he was considering of 
niea>iuivs for relrie\ing his misforlunes''. He drew 
a small .siippl)' of ammuiiitiun and tw^o or tliree 
iield-pieces from his stores at Vera Cmz. He 
dispalclicd an o/ficer vs nh four ships uf Narvaez’s 
ficM to Hispniiiuhi and Jamaica to engage adven- 
tLirei>, Liid to purchase horais, gunpowder, and 
N 3 oLlicr 
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Other military stf>res. As he knew it would be 
vain to attempt the reduction of Mexico unless he 
could secure the command of the lake, he gave 
orders to prepare materials for building twelve bri7 
gantines, so that they might be carried thither in 
pieces ready to be put togetlier, and launched when 
he stood in need of them. ' ^ 

While rhe takirjg those necessary steps to- 
wards the execution of his measures, the spirit of 
discimtefit and mutiny broke out in his own army;, 
they were unwilling to hazard the dangers of an- 
other campaign. The utmost he was able to effect 
was to prevail with them to defer their departure, 
for which they loudly called, for some time, on a 
promise th'St he would, at a more proper juncture, 
dismiss such as .Siould desire it. At this juncture^ 
two small ships arrived from Cuba with men and 
miliLarv stores ; those had btv^n sent by the gover- 
nor to Narvaez, whose success against Cories aj)^- 
peared to Velasr]iiez as certain. The officer whom 
Cortes had appointed to command on the coast 
artfully rlecoyed (hem into the harbour of Vera 
Cru/, seized tlie vessels, and easily persuaded the 
soldiers to follow the standard of a more abl^ 
leader than him whom they had been de.*- lined t^ 
join. Kf)on after, three ships of moi'e ennsideraWi^ 
force came into the harbour. Tliese belonged to 
nil armament fitted out by Ffancisco de Garay, go- 
vernor of Jamaica, who hoped to divide with Cortes 
the glory and gain of annexing the empire of New 
Spain to the crown of Castile. Tlie men belong- 
ing to these ships abandoned also the master whom 
they were bound to serve, and enlisted under 
Cortes. Nor was it America alone that furnished 
ffuch unex|ierted aid. A ship arrived from Spain, 
freighted by some private merchants, with mili- 

Ury 
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tarjr stores. In hopes of a profitable market in m ' 
country, the fame of whose opulence began to 
spread over Europe. Cortes eagerly purchased a 
cargo which to him was jnvaluable, and the crew, 
following the general examphj joined his army. 

From these various quarters the army of Qortei 
was augmented witli a hundred 'and eighty men 
and twenty liors'es ; and it is not.af littlq remarka- 
ble, that die tw o person^ chiefly instmmental in 
furnishing him with supplies should be an avow^ed 
enemy who aimed at his destruction, and an en- 
vious rival w'lio wushedto supjdant him. Haying 
ilismisseJ such of Narvaez’s soldiers as remained 
with reluctance, he wa.s able to muster 550 infan- 
try, 40 horsemen, and a train of nine fleld-pieces, 
/i the head of these, acmupaiheM by 10,000 Tlas- 
ciilaiis and other friendly Indians, Cortes began hii 
march jlnu ards Mexico on the 2Bth of December, 
•5i\ mouths after his disastrous retreat from that 
citv. 

Nor did he advance to attack an enemy unpre- 
pared to receive him. Upon the death ot Monte- 
'znnia, the Mexican chiefs, in whom the right of 
electing die emperor w’^as vested, had instantly 
raised his brother Quetlavaca to the throne, a man 
dihlinguished for his courage and capacity. Ha 
'repaired what the Spaniards had ruined in the city^ 
and strengthened it with such new fortlflcations ai 
lhe skill of liis subjects was capable of erecting. 
He summoned the people in every province ot the 
empire to take arms against their oppressors, aiid^ 
as an encouragement to exoyt tliemselves with vi- 
gour, he promised them an exemption from all the 
taxes which bis predecessors had imposed. WhiJo 
this prince was arranging his- plan of defence with 
a degree of foresight uncoxzunon to an Americaiii 
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his days ^ were cut short by the small-pox. This 
distemper, which raged at that Lime in New Spain 
with fatal malignit}', was unknown in that quarter 
of the globe until it was introduced by the Euro- 
peans, and may hejeckoned among the grL=*atest 
calamitieti brought upon them by their iiivadcis, 
In ills Mead the Mexicans raised to the throne Giia-^ 
timozin, nephew and son-in-law of Monleziiina, 
R young man of buch high reputation for abilities 
and.vaU)wr, that in this dangerous ciisis his conn- 
trymeiij with one voice, called him to the supreme 
command. 

During the siege, which was long, and attcndc^d 
with heavyjoss on both sides, the Mexicans, in 
their own •defence, displayed vaJeur whii Ji 
hardly inferior tt that with whic h the SpaniaiJs. 
attacked tliem. On land, on water, by night and 
by day, one furious cunflirt ^icceeded to anotJier. 
Once the Spaniards committed an err[)r, \\li:('h. 
Guatirnozin instantly discerned, and prepared lo 
take advantage oi, On a signal wliich L*j gave*, 
the priests in the principal tcmidc stiuck iht: great 
djTini consoLTated to the v d of war. No .sodjkt 
did the Mexicans hear its ilclefiil si.Jcmn sound, 
calculated to inspire them vciih Von tempt of denlJi 
and euthubiaslir ardour, than Ujc'v rushed upon llic 
enemy with frantic rage. The Spaiiiarils, unalile 
to resist men urged on no iess by religious fury 
than hope of success, began in retire at first lei- 
surely ; but as the enemy pressed on, and their 
own impatience lo escape increased, the terror and 
conhvsion became so ^general, that vdieii tiiey ar- 
rived at the gap of the rraiseway, Spaniards, Tlas- 
caJanSj horsemen and infantry, plunged in proinis- 
ruously, while the Mexicans rusl:ed upon llitni 
fiercely from every ^ide. In vain did Cortes ;U- 

teiupt 
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tempt to stop and rally his flying troops ; feftr ren* 
r'dered tliem regardless of his entreaties or com- 
mands. . Finding all his endeavours to renew«the 
4:01 nbat fmitless^ his nexj; care was to ?ave some of 
tlio^e who had thrown tliemselves into the water j 
but while thus employed, witli more attention to 
their situation than to h^s own safety, six Mexican 

I apUiins suddenly laid hol(J of him, and were hur- 

r}'ing him off in triumph 5 and though two of his 
t)fticers rescued him at the expense of their own 
lives, he received several dangerous wounds before 
he could break loose. ^ Above sixty Spaniards pe- 
rished in the rout, forty of whom fell alive into 
tlje hands of an enemy, never known to show mfyrcy 
to a captive. '* 

• 7 ’lie approach of night, thou^i it delivered the 
dejected Spaniards from the attacks of the enemy, 

II Jiered in, w'hat was scarcely less grievous, the 
'noise of tlieir barbarous triumph, and of the liorrid 

festival with which they celebrated their victory. 
Every quarter of the city was Hluminated; the 
great temple shone wldi such peculiar splendour, 
that the Spaniards could plainly see the people in 
motion, and the priests busy in hastening tlie pre- 
parations for the death of the prisoners. Through 
the gloom they fancied that tlicy discerned their 
companions by the whiteness of their skins, as they 
were stript naked afid compelled to dance before 
the image of the god to whom they were to ht 
offered. They heard the shrieks of those who 
were sacrificed, and thought that they could di- 
stinguish each unhappy victim, by the WTll-known 
sound of his voice. Imagination added to what 
they really saW nr heard, and augmented its horror. 
'J'be most unfeeling melted into tears of compas- 
sion. 
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■ion, and'the stoutest heart trembled at the drcrid- 
fiil spectacle which they beheld. 

The Mexicans, elated with their victory, 
out next morning to attapk Cortes in his 
But tliey did not r^ly on tl,e ettorts of their own 
arms alone. They sent the heads of the Spaniards 
whom tliey had sacrificed, fo die leadinc!; men in the 
adjacent provinces, and^assured them, that die god 
of War, appealed by the blond of their iranders, 
had rlecltrred with an audible voice, that in eiirht 
days time tliose hated enemies sliDiild be finally 
destroyed, and peace and 'prosperity reestablished 
in the empire. 

A prediction uttered with such confidence gniupd 
universal ci'edit, among a people prone to supersti- 
tion. The zeal hf those who had already deduced 
against the Spaniards augmented ; and tho.se m ho 
had hitherto been inactive tock arms with' enthu- 
siastic ardour to execute the decree of the gods. 
The Indian auxiliaries who had joined Cortes 
abandoned his srmy as a race of men devoted to 
certain destruction. Even the fidelity of the Tlas- 
calaiis wa'i shaken, and the Spanish troops were 
left almost alone in their station.^, Cortes, finding 
that he attempted in vain to dispel the superstitious 
fears of his confederates U argument, took advan- 
tage from the imprudence of those who had framed 
the prophecy, in fixing its. accomplishment so near 
at hand, to giv^e a striking demonstration of iLs fal- 
sity. He suspended all military operations during 
the period marked out by the oracle. Under cover 
«)f the brigantines, which kept Uie enemy at a rii- 
Btanccj his troops lay on the lake in .safely, and the 
fatal term expired without any Disaster. 

Many of fiis alhesj ashamed of tlieir own cre- 

. dulity, 
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dnWty, returned “to their station. Other tribes, 
Ridging that the gods, who had now deceived the 
|Mexicaiij, had decreed linally to withdraw their 
pmlLM lion from them, jnijaed his standard ^ and so 
s triking was the levity of this sihiple people, moved 
by L’M^ry slight impression^ that in a short time 
af'iersuLh a general defection uf his confederates. 
Cartes saw himself at the h^ad ot' hunflred and 
fifty thousand Indians. Notwithstanding this im- 
mense force, Cartes proceeded against the city with 
giear caution j nor could he make any impression 
till the stores, which Guiftiim^zin had laid up, were 
exliaiisted by the multitude'* which had crowded 
iiuo the capital, tf) defend their sovereigj^ and tfle 
tcmjiles of their gods. Then peopje of all ranks 
li’lt the utmost distresses of famine. What tliey 
suffered brought on infectious and mortal diseases, 
the last *calainily that visits besieged cities, and 
\Vhich filled up liie measure of tlieir woes. 

EiU, under the pressure nf so •many and such 
various evils, the spirit at Giiaiiinozin remained 
firm and unsubdued. He rejected with scorn 
evei y overture of peace from Cortes j and, disdain- 
ing the idea of subipitting to the oppressors of his 
couiury, deterniiued not to survive its ruin. At 
the earnest solicitations of '?everal of his chiefs he 
, attempted to cscaix;, but was taken by the Spa- 
niards. When brought*befure Cortes he apj)eared 
w irh a digifilied countenance : I have dune,’* 

said he, what became a monarch. { have de- 
fended my people to the last extremity. Nothing 
now remains but to die. Take this dagger,” lay- 
ing his hand on one which Cortes wore, plant 
ft in my breast, and put an end to a life which can 
no longer be u:»eful to my country.” 


Ai 
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y^^lP^nQViij the resistance of the Mexicank 
■ ^Jp^teued, and Cortes took possession of that 
of the capital which yet itmained un- 
^stroyed. Hills terminated the liep of Mexico, 
the most memosable event in the conquest of Ame- 
rica. The exultation 6f \he Spsyiiards on the ac« 
complishhient of this agduous enterprise was at first 
eitjcessive j but tliis was quickly damped by finding 
ao Bmalf a quantity of booty, the gold and silver 
amounting to much less than 30,000 1. sterling* 
The murmurs and sullen discontent of Uie Spanish 
tpldiers led Cortes to the commission of a deed 
which stf^ins the glory of all his great actions, 
Withbut regarding the former dignity of Guati- 
tDozin, or reeling any reverence for the virtues 
which be had displayed, he subjected the unhappy 
monarch, together with his idiief favour! te, to tor- 
ture, in order to force from them a discovery crtf 
the royal treasures, which it was supposed tlicy 
had concealedr The monarch bore whatever his 
tormentors could indict with invincible fortitude, 
till Cortes, ashamed of a scene so horrid, rescued 
the ro)’ul victim from tlie haqids of his torturers^ 
and prolonged a life reserved for new indignities 
and sufferings. 

The fate of the capital, as both parties had fore - 
Been, decided that of the Empire. The provinces 
submitted one after another to the conquerors. 
Small detachments uf Spaii^ir(^, marching through 
them without intem^ion, peiretrated in different 
quarters to tlie great Southern Ocean, which, ac- 
cording to the ideas of Columbus, they imagined 
would open a short as well as easy pass^ to tlid 
Eait Indies, and secure to tlie crown of Castile all 
3 tlie 
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envied wealth of those feitile i^^ions j and 
iie active mind of Cortes began already to form 
(^mes for attempting this important dlBcoyery. 
HEe did not knoW| that during the progress of his 
rictohous arms in MexH^o, t^e very scheme of 
whick he began to form some idea, had been un- 
dertaken and accomplislyi^d by Ferdinand Magel- 
lan*. Though" an untimely fatew deprived this 
great man of the satisfaction of accomplishing the 
undertaking, his contemporaries, just tcb his me- 
moiy and tdents, ascribed to him not only the ho- 
nour of having formed t^e plan, but of having sur- 
mounted almost every obstacle to the conipjetion 
of it ; and in the present age his name is still ranked 
among the highest in the roll of eminent and suc- 
cessful navigators. The naval glory of Spain now 
eclipsed that of every other nation ; and by a sin- 
gular felicity she had the merit, in the cours? of a 
^vv yeaft,of discovering anew continent almost as 
large as that part of tlie eai th which was formerly 
known, and of ascertaining by expe(ience the form 
and extent of (he whole terraqueous globe. 

At the time Cortes was acquiring such extensive 
territories for his native country, and preparing the 
way for new conquests, he was represented by mi- 
nisters in the court of Spain as an undutiful and 
seditious subject. His conduct in assuming the 
government of New S[^in was declared to be an 
irregular usurpation, in contempt of royal autho- 
rity. A person was sent out with full powers to 
supersede him, and even to send hiirr home pri- 
soner. But Cortes soon prevailed on him to sur- 
render his powers, and in the mean time dispatched 
deputies to Spain with a pompous account ot the 


* See Vol. XII. ch. V. of this work. 
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ibteeii ^Idi jHMii ^ivM fbrdier^B^^ 

Mid with ridipmcntl 
lo te oi tbe^mest of fiuure cohtrifco* 

Aom toXi hSi now cooqtieBt ; requcAioifi In f€- 
compeine for all h0 the ajiprobsition d1 

Ui McmfingB; rad thel he tniglit tie entnutd 
with the gfrrernttiettt ef .those (tonriiiioiift. wliicii 
ks Gondvtct an^ the Tiloar of his fblhM'ers hid 
added tp the crown of Castile. The puUic voice 
^kirediwarmly m favour of his pretcnsioiu, and 
die etnpcror appointed Cortes e&pihin-general and 
g^mor of New Spahu « 

Even beftwe fais jurMfction reeefred tfiis Legal 
kpction^ Cortes ventured loeaerdseall the powers 
gosaeriierj and eiideavourod to render lih con- 
l|iMt a secure»and beneiiclal actpibitioh to hii 
coufiUy. He determttied to ratse Mexico from its 
tuins ; and havhig coficeiv^^high ideas concerning 
the future grandeur of the stiate of whidb he w^s 
laying the llt>ui|jdatkjfi, he began to rebuild its ca- 
pital on a plan which bath gradually formed tfao 
most magnificent city in the New World. 

It was not, however, without Aificully that the 
Mexican empire was reduced into the farm of a 
Spaiuab eoloiiy. Andto the Ovorbsting infamy of 
the GOtiouetors, they adected to consider every e£^ 
fort of the Mexhams to assert their own iiidepend* 
etioe, os die rcwllion-of vassals against their fosu.* 
leign, or the mutiny of slaves against their nsastcr. 
Under the sanction of those Pl-fouaded maximsi, 
rhey todneSd the common people in the provfnoes 
lo tbe most bdnrili^b^ of all coiidHtons, lhal ef 
pemmU servitude. Tmr ahiefa wore punished 
irith grei^ severity, and pot to death by the most 
HBc nsc tating tortures. In almost every district of 
td h|i3ua^ empire, the progress of fipanUh anna 



Jb tnatked '«rith Uood^ with Apedfl so BthKilM 
ras disgrace the enterpiisiaj^ valour that^coilKlndieil 
I them to.auccess. Id the cdUDtry of Famtco, Aisty 
^ r^aziques and foar hmK^fcd nobles were burnt at 
one time ; and to complete the horror of thft scene, 
the children and relations of the firretched victims 
were assembled^ and compelled to be apeotitors of 
their dying agonies, fiat we wQ! not enlaigO on 
facts which are diwaoeful to huindn nature. 

The passions of jealousy were revived 
with still Btron^r force against Cortes at ^ ‘ ' 

home, and Ponce de Lei^ was sent out ' 
to seize li s person and send him prisoner to Spain, 
The sudden death of this man, within a few days 
after his arrival in Kew Spain, prevenTed the eae- 
cufion of this commission. And Cortes imniedi^ 
ately set out for Castile, and in the presence of hii 
jsovereign vindlcatediiis conduct very succcRsfully. 
His arrival in Spain lemoved from the . 
monarch every suspicion and feaa that had | , 

been entertained with respect to his inten- 
tions. The sovereign presented him with the order 
of St. Jago, and the title of marquis del Valle de 
Guaxana, and a grant of an ample territory in New 
Spain. Bui amidst those external proofs of regard, 
symptoms of distrust appeared. Cortes returned to 
America, but in the remainder of his life nothing 
more is remarkable Vxoept the discovciy of tbo 
peninsuki of Ciilifomia. He returned ^ a j) 
his native country. But his reception them . ' 
was unworthy of hie great merit. His ahtient ' 
exploits seemed to be already forgotten i the jenir 
peror behaved to him with cold civility ; bis mir 
nifiters treated him, sometiiues with neglect, soiner 
times with insolence. His grie\ ances received no 
redress; his claims were urged without eiTecI; 

o 2 ^nd. 
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flikl, flAer several yean spent in fruitleas i^licai 
tion to ministers and judges^ he ended his days on 
the second of December in the sixty-second yeai 
A D his age. His ^te was the same with 
persons who distinguished 
' ' themselves in the disco\ery or conquest of 
the New World; envied* by his^contemporaues^ 
and ill requited ^y the^ court which he served^ he 
has been adnfired and celebrated by succeeding 
agesr. Which has formed the ,mD.st just estimate 
of his eltaracter, an impartial cansideration of his 

ai^tinna mnfit detai'mine. ^ 
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chap. V, 

' # 

flistvry of tie Cmquest rf Ptru by Pixarro, Alrnom 
gro, and Luqae. Their ChaiFactir, Pfxarra sets 
f^om Panama^ 'Arrives at Tumbass^ Pf- 
* tigkted with the great Pienty qfXSold and 

^zplores the Country. Returns. * Goes-to SpaJm^ 
invades Peru a secoud time. JSeixcs the GM 
Coaquc. Meets with Rcsistaace at Puna, £r- 
tent of Pent, The^ Incas. Civil War in tie 

Country. Atakualpa solicitt Pissarro's Aid. 
Pisits iim, and is taken Prison4nr. O^Ws a Aw- 
nm. The fit the taken, but the prince detained. 
Xie Spaniards share the Money, and basely mur- 
der Atakualpa, Peruvians atta£k tlte Spaniards, 

I Almtsgro pemtraiks ipt^ Chili. L,ays claint fo 
Cuxco, fUei Ftrdinasfid Pixarra Ptisonrr, 
Releases him. Is made Prisoner by Pizarro, and 
fuk to Death, Pixarro's Conduct and Deaths 
Vacfi de Castro arrives^ His wise and reso- 
lute Conduct. Is superseded by Gasca. His 
benevolent PlauA and ^interesfeaness. Retumr 
to Spain universally honoured. Institutions and 
Manners of the Mexifans and Peruvians. Tie 
recent Origin of the^ Mexican Empire, The Pro* 
gress of the Mexican^ in CwUization, ^ligion, 
PeruviffH Monarchy more antient, Jts Policy 
Jonnded in Religion. Stale of Property among 
the Peruvians. Thdr puUic fPbrks and Arts. 
Roads. Rridgts, RuiUt\nfs, Thdr mwar^ 
like Spirit, 


W E muKt now resume our chronological hii- 
kocf of ^OYories in tliii contmeot^ and we 
0 3 4uid 
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^ iuid threjc names particularly celebrated I 
* IS'U Francisco Pizarro, Diego de AlS 

magro, and Hemandd Luque. . Pizarroj 
was ilie natural son of aigentleman of an honour-| 
able family! by a very low woman : his education 
and prospects were so totally neglected, that when 
bordering on pianhood lie was in no higher em- 
ployment thaij ^ keeper of hogs. But the aspiring 
mind olf this young man suddenly abandoned his 
charge ; he enlisted as a soldier, and, having served 
several years in Italy, embarked for America, 
where he very soon distinguished 'himself. Al- 
msgro had as little to boast of his descent as Pi< 
7Srro. Tl^e one was i bastard, the other a found- 
ling. Bred, lil^c his companion, in the camp, he 
yielded nnJ to him in the qualities of valour, *acti- 
vit}’, or insurmountable constancy in enduring the 
hh/dsbips inseparable from Military seivitc in th;* 
New World. In Almagro these virtues were ac- 
companied with openness, generosity, and* can- 
dour : inPizario, tljey were united with the ad- 
dress, the craft, and the diisiraulation of a politi- 
cian. Heinaiido de Luque was an ecclesiastic, 
who ac ted both as a priest andi;,6choolmasler at Pa- 
nama, and had acquired riches that inspired him 
with thoughts of rising to greater eminence. S ach 
w re tlie men destined to overturn one of the most 
CAtensive empires on the tace ol the eartb. Their, 
confederacy for tliis purpose was authorised by Pe-^ 
drarias, thu goveinor of Panama. Lach engaged 
to employ hi$ uhole ionune in the adventure. 
Pizarro, who was the least wealthy, to 

take the department of the greatest fatigue, and 
danger, and to command in person the arihament 
which was' to go first upon discovery* 
gro w^as to conduct the supplies of 

. 9. Aud 



and remfbrcemkih of troops, of ^ich Piz^rm 
might stand in n^ ; and Lnque vras to remain at 
•Panama to negotiate with the governor, and super- 
intend whatever was cirr^dn^ on for the genera^ 
interest. Luqtie celebrat^ mass, divided a con- 
secrated host into tliree,parts, and", reserving one for 
himself, gave the otlier two to his associates } of 
which they partook, and^hus, in ^he name of the 
Prince of Peace, ratified a contract of wjii.ch,p]iin- 
der, bloodshed, and every enormity, were the ob- 
jects. 

Pizarro set sail from Panama November ^ 
the 14th, with a single ship and 112 men 5 
and so little was h^ acquainted with the pe- 
culiarities of the climate, that spent two years in 
sailing from Panama to the northern extremity of 
Peru, a voyage whijh is now frequently performed 
in a fortnight. He landed, and found that the 
wealth of the country was as great as he imagined j 
and that the resistance he wa? Jikely to meet in 
endeavouring to po.ssess himselfof it, would be full 
as considerable. At Tumbez, a place about three 
degrees south of the line, Pizarro and his compa- 
nions fea.sted theit eyes with the first view of the 
opulence and civilization of the Pei'u\ian empire. 
This place wa.s' distinguished for its stately temple, 
and a palace of the i^cas or sovereigns of the coun- 
try. But what chiefly' attracted their notice was 
such a show of gold and silver, not only in the or- 
naments of their persons and temples, but in se- 
veral vessels and uten.sils for common usC, formed 
of diose prec'oiis metals, as left no rooin to doubt 
that thev abounded with profu'^ion there. Having 
explored the country sufficiently to satisfy his own 
mind, Pizarro procured two of llamos, or tame 
towhi^ the. Spaniards the name of 



fhaep, MHiB vwMfeU /aS gal4 wi ^)W| iqdtwo' 
men whom he Imesded to hrin^ up «s in^ 
terpiMrs \ and with them |ie arrived at 4’kiiuina 
. m towards the clo^ ef the third year 

timp of htfi depfffture. No sdveim^,^ 
^ them siidEered luu^ips or encounmad 
dangers whid quailed those to udjich he was ev* 
posed, during t|ui long period. The paticnoe %vith 
which ^^eqdimd the one, ond the fortitude witl| 
whicli he 'surmounted the other, are said to exceed 
whatever is recorded even in the history of the New 
World, where so many rotriantie displays ^ those 
virtues occur. But n^her Pizarro fior his asso- 
riatm were d^tejyed iroiA the prosecution of their 
schAie. ^ 

It was agreed that Piaarro should go into Spaiti 
to rolease Aeinselves from the goveraineut Pc^ 
draviai, end to obtain the gr^mt of whatever they 
phm^ld conquer. Plzarro was to be chi^f governor, 
with the prope^ of 200 leagues altaig the Meah 
coast; Alnia^o^ they agreed, should be ade/outQjf 
or lung's lieutenant ; and Luque, who was a priest, 
was to be Arst bishop and protector of the Indians. 
The other proAts of tlie enterprise were to he 
equally divided. Pizarro soliciUxi only his 
suit at oouit, and obtained for himself alone, \ho 
property of the land, the goyemmenCp the li^te- 
nancy, apd in slioit every thing he n«6 capable as 
a layman of i Alflugro was fpigotteh i find 
to t*uquo was left the eventual bishopric. Tliis 
bleach of faith had nearly ruined the scheme : but 
^laarro knew how td' retreat; besatisd^ 
ipD, and a rocpticiliatian was effected. 

PiggiTo completed his nextvm^ ftom Panaim 
to ffip bay uf $t, Matthew m tween dal's* He 
idvauoed by kmd as quickly as peaiible tpvigids 
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JU the tut^ce df Goaque he smprisedl 
he netivesi and seized iheir ves^ls of gold and 
lilverto the amount of several thousand pounds 
tteiiitig, Delighted with thjs spoil, he instantly 
dispatched one of his ships with a lai^e remittance 
:f> Al'tnagro, and another to NicaA^fua with tf con- 
iiderable suixi to several persons- cf iq^Uence in 
haf province, in hopes of* alluring! adventurers by 
diis early display of the wealth which he Ead ac- 
ijuiied. In the mean time he continued his march 
along the coast, meetipg whh scarcely any resist- 
ance till ho arrived at the island of Puna in the bay 
of Guayqtaik Here he spent six months in redu* 
ring the Infiabitants to subjection, From ^ 

PiVpa he proceeded to 'fHimbez, •and from . ‘ ’ 

thence to the river Piflra, near the mouth ' 

□f which he establis|jed the first Spanish colony in 
Peru, to which he gave the name of St. Michael. 

When the Spaniards 4nvaded Peru, the domi- 
nions oft its sovereigns extended in length from 
north to south 1500 miles along die Pacific Ocean. 
Its breadth was much less considerable, being uni- 
formly bounded by the vast ridge of the Andei^ 
which stretched fronr its one extremity to the 
other. The empire was governed by a race of 
kings or incas. The twelfth in succession was 
then on the throne. «The first of this race, named 
Mango Capac, was a ihan of great genius, and 
with the assistance of Mama Ocollo laid the fouft- 
dations of a" city, civilized a barbarous people, and 
instructed them in useful .arts. They declared 
themselves to be children of the Sun, and diat they 
were sent by their beneficent parent to instruct 
and veclaiih them. 

When the -Spaniards first visited the coast of 
Peru, Huana Capac was seated on die throne. By 

him 
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K Inf imcfi e^ttfot ai^d ki^Kirtiiirv asato tlou^ 

dfepov^ofthaP^iaraM^ Hemar- 
fied the dmbtar gf th^lviiakhM monarch of 
Omkop by v'Eom he had a m munod AtHhiialpaj 
ivlmm. en bis death at Quito^ be i^pamted lue- 
ibesm Ip that bingdom^ bavia^ the rest to Hgas- 
car, hli ddest^ sdn, by« modtor ef the royal nra. 
Huascar;^ di^ccWented with bU father's will, re- 

! uir^ his brother to renounce the mernxneot of 
luitoj and to acknowledge hka ai his lawful s\\» 
fenor, which Atabualpa ^lefused. end marched 
^ipat Huascar in bosdle array. Victory declared 
its^f in fa]tour of Atabualpa, who maw a cruel 
use of his aucjces^, Conadous of the defect in his 
awR title to the crowfi, ihNttempted to exteiini- 
jaate the royal race by puttina to drath all the chil- 
dren of the Sun, descended &om Manco 0ipac. . . 

When Fliarrp landed in the of SL hdatthew^ 

this civil war ragbd between the brothers with ihm 
greatest fuuy. His allianoQ and assistaBceVd 
songlu by Atafaualpa, wbkh hg readily pminii^ 
and by thefo means was allowed to ipav^his troops 
'in safety across the sandy desert between St. Mi- 
chael Motupe, where their career might easily 
have been stopped. they appioach^ Caxa- 
malca^ Atabualpa renewed hjs professions of friend- 
•fihipj and as an evidence' of their sincerity sent the 
Spaniards presents of great value. On entering 
this place naatm took possession of a large coui*t| 
on one side of which was a palace of the inca, on 
the other a temple orthe Sun ; the whole was sur- 
rounded with a strong rcmpart or ^vall of earth, 
He then sent messengers inviting Atahunlpa to 
visit him in his quarters $ which he readily pro- 
mised. Qn the return qf the deputies they gav« 
( such 



ndi * dUer^iM of Ao wiadijEi wlikli Aof 
fte», a detMAinBd fItMto'to leise dio 
fnrion DioiMreh, io ai4br ilM he BD^bt awM 
■Mncetlherid^ofMtlAMedeni. Thettxtd^^ 
Inca approached triiliout aiupicio^ 

iaf Hzarro's treaclMy . Fkil of all appeared 40O 
Hieti in uniferm aa haHdngei^ to dear the 
way before him. He himself, sitting on a throne 
iramed with pliimea oStarioiis ^lodrs, and al- 
tkiost entirely covered widi plates of gol^ and. silver 
rnriehed with ptedoas stooeSj was carried on the 
ihonlders of his principal attendants. Behind him 
uma some chi^ officers of his coart, carried m 
the same manner. Severnl bands of singers and 
dancers accompanied in this cavalcade, andP the 
whde plain Was covered with iroopsi rrmounting 
(o more tlian thirty thousand men* 

As the kica drew^near the Spanish quarters, fa* 
tiler Vincent Valvefdei chaplain to tlie expedhbn, 
ad^^nced with a crucifix in one hand, and a brqp 
viary in the other, and in a long ^fMaiurse attempt- 
ed to con^Tit him to the catholic thidi. This the 
monarch declined, avowing his vesolution tp ad- 
here io the Worship of the aun j at the same time 
he wished to know where the priest had learned 
the extraordinaiy things which he had related. 

In this book,'' answered Valverde, reaching dht 
to him his breviary.^ The inca opened it eagerly, 
and turning over the leaves raised it to his ear i 
lids," says hCi ii silent, it t^ me nothing," 
and threw it with diadsin to the ground. The 
raged monk, running towards his cpuntiTniePk 
tried out, '' To arms, OM^llans, to arms ! The 
Word of Ood i# Itisulted; at^wge ffie profanation 
in tliese impious dogs/' 

Jttzarro^ who daring thii loty conibre&ce had 

with 



mih difficully restratodd htt 50ldijBF9j €ager tg sfAze 
khe rich spoils of which they YmA |iow so near a 
mw, immediately gave the signal of assault^ which 
teuminated ih the ^kstruction of 40Q0 FerovianSj 
;yitliout the loss of a single Spaniard.' The plunder 
of the held was rich beyond any idea which ^en 
the conquerors had yet farmed oeucerning "tha 
wealth of Peru, , • 

The ineft, is;}u{ was staked prison^ii i|trifckly 
disGuverec^that Uie ruling pa^tjui^t^he ‘Spaniards 
was avarice j he otFered, therefidre, to recover his 
liberty by a splendid ransom. The apartment in 
which he was confined waj 22 feet long by 1 6 in 
breadth ; this he undertook to fill with vessels oi 
golcf as high as he could reach. Pizarro closed 
with the proposal, and a line was drawn upon 
the walls of the chamber to mark the stipulated 
height to which the ti’easure was to rise. 

Atahualpa performed his pkrt of the contract^ 
and the gqld which his subjects brought in was 
worth between .thtee and four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. When they assembled to divide 
the spoils «f this innocent people^ procured by de- 
ceit, extortioni and cruelty, tlie ti’ansaction ^gan 
with a eoiemn invocation to heaven, as if th^ ex- 
pected/ the guidance of God in distributing those 
wtiges of ii^uity. In this division, above eight 
thousand OSBOS, at that time^not inferior in effec- 
tive vabie^ 10|000l. sterling in the present day^ 
fell the 'share of each horse soldier. Pizarro 
wnid Ills officejiis received dividends in proportion to 
the dignity of their rank. 

0 The Spaniirds having divided among 
1 533 treasure! the inca insisted that they 

' should fulfil their promise of setting him 
at liberty. Bnt ijottmit vras fmtber &on^ Pizano's 
.> thotighta ; 



jfcntigfits i he was evett at that' very' momeDt 
iping firhemes to take away his life : an actic 
most criminal and* atrocious that stains the ^nnish 
same> atnidfit all the deeds of violence committed 
in carrying on the gon(^ue£t,\)f the New World. 
In order to give some colour of justice to this out-* 
rage, and that he might not stand singly respoii- 
s ble for the coiftmissioii of it, Pjaarro i^solved to 
try tjie inca with all the fofmaliLies observ.ed in the 
criminal courts of Spain. The charges exhibited 
against him were, the deposition and deatli of hia 
brotlier } the permission of oflering up human sa- 
crifices I the keeping of a great number of concu- 
bines j and the exciting his subjects to take aijns 
against tlie Spaniards. On these he«\VHS found 
guilty,^ as his infamous judges had predetermined, 
and condemned to be burnt alive. Friar Valverde 
prostituted the authgrity of his sacred function to 
confirm* the wicked sentence, and by his signature 
warranted it to be juwst. Pizarrp ordered him to 
be led to execution, and tlie cruel ^wiest offered to 
console, and attempted to convert him. The dread 
of a cruel death extorted from the trembling victim 
a desire of being baptized. The ceremoay was 
performed j and At&hualpa, instead of being burnt, 
was sn angled at tlie stake. 

The tieaUi of the inca was no sooner known, 
tlian the principal nc^ility at Cuzco proclaimed 
the brother of Hua^car as his succe.ssor : but Pi- 
zarro .set up a son of Atahualpa ; and two generals 
of the Peruvians claimed the sox ereign power for 
themselves. Thus was this etched country torn 
to pieces at once by foreigners, and by a domestic 
war among themselxes. Notwithstanding, the Pe- 
ruvians gained some consideiable advantages over 
Lhf* 'Spaniards even in this distracted couoitioii, 
VOL. xxiv. p whicjpi 




Miich madfi Pisarro \Utm & tetmi trbiiM 

he kiieVkr homr to violate when hia ifraire reqnir^ 
U. He made use of the Interval to settle the Spe^ 
hbrdA in checouAtiy, and shortly after len^^wed the 
war, making' himself mntet of Cnaco, then the 
capital of (he enipire. New grants and supplies 
had lately arrived from Spain, Fiksito obbuned 
tlOO leagues along the sea^coast, th the Eoalhwaitl 
of his fonner govemmlhQt. Almagro had a grant 
also of two hundred more to the southward of Pi« 
carro's. It seems to have been a doubtful point 
ill whose territory tlie city of Cuaco hy. Both 
contended for rt ^ but it was at length awarded to 
Pi^^arro, and a reconcilia^on was again effected. 
Aimagroj With an addition of Pizarro’s troops to 
his own, penetrated with difficulty and danger kito 
Chilij losing many of his men, whilst he passed 
over mouniains of immense height, and Always 
covered with snow. He succeeded, however, in 
reducing a valuable and considerable part of that 
country. No sooner did the inra perceive this di- 
\isIon of the Spanish troths, than ne desired leave 
fiom Fizarro’s brother, who managed his nifaira 
for him at Cuzco, to assist at a solemn festival of 
bis nation, which was to be held at some distance. 
This feast was in reality a sort of an assembly of 
the states of the kingdom. The inca liaving his 
teqiiest granted, he ma^ the best use of his time 
in-exdting his countrymen to avenge themselves of 
rlie Spanish wrongs and cruelty. They laid siege 
to Cuzco whh a large army $ but the garrison under 
JPierdifland Pizarro, though it consist^ of only se- 
venty jueu, was, with their artilleiy, zoccessml. 

News was bnii^ht to Almngro of the danger to 
which Cuzco ^vas exposed, and the graeral insur- 
mtiw of thePemviam. Belinquimng his new 
^ > conquests. 


Jopciuestg, he Lai^tened hack to {mem iii« 

(nth great eape4itlon. At his appnutdi the In^ 
^iani raised toe siege, to the joy of the garrison, 
^Bthowero almost exhausted by dielenra qf the 
4 aleiice. Almagro resolved \o renew hU dpinisT 
b Cuzcq ; he hm qo^ a sort of right to it hr hav^ 
iqg, raised tlie siege^ iod he had strength sp^eot 
to rapport that fierdiiuihd and* (^zaloj 

two brotl^rs of Piaarroj making some pppoHv 
tion, were thrown into prison, and their rittl^armjr 
joined the. conqueror, or shared the fianif 

£ite. 


Fizarro, unacquainted witli die arrival of Aln^a- 
gro, had got together an army for the relief of 
Cuzco, who were near the town before they found 
ihat they had any other enemy tban the Indians to 
contend wi th . Almagro, after having in vain tf ied 
to ledtice their fidelity, engaged and routed thenir 
His friends represented to him that now was the 
hourof his fortune, and that be*v\'as bound to on* 
ploy it by establishing himself beyond all possihi)* 
jity of being removed. That he ought to put the 
PizatTos, his prisoners, to deatli, ai^ ixia^ dir 
^t]y to Lima, and seize his rived. Alinagm re- 
ject^ this advice 3 and while he was deltberati^ 
what coui'se he should pursue, Gonzalo Fizarr^ 
iUtfehiH escape, with a hundred of those who were 
affected to his causer Shortly after, by the solidter 
tions and art of Pizarro, he released bis brotlier Fer- 
dinand. . The treaty which they eq|eml into with 
Almagro Was now forgotten : they attacked him, 

E ined a complete victory,* and tbok him prinwiper. 

spite pf Almagro's ace, which ought to Wve 
eked pity 3 in spite of meir common wr.rface> tlibir 
dungeu's and triumphs j in spite of every sentiment 
I# wfeat dlls uuftutunatQ man had 

coutribdkff 
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c^ontribuied to his greatness; and in 
late meiicy to his brother ; all wert pathe- 

tieally and strongly urged by Al^gro.-^Pizano 
ms deaf to every thing b\t barbarous policy: he 
liad him formally trie^^ condemnea^ and strangled 
in prison. His body was afterwards publicly be- 
headed on a sca^bldj and a long time denied 
burial. Aneg]^ Slave interred it at last by stealth. 
ISe left pQe son by an Indian woman of Panama, 
though at that time a prisoner at Lima, he 
named successor to his government, pursuant to a 
power wiiirli the emperor had granted him. 

•Pizarro considering himself now the unrivalled 
possessor of fthat vast empire, proceeded to parcel 
oat its territories sipiong the conquerors, but witli an 
unequal hand. Of course, all who were dlsappoiuted 
in their expectations, exclaimeji loudly against the 
rapsreiousness and partiality of the governor. ' The 
partisans of Almagro murmured In secret, and me- 
ditated revenge. ^^This party wats yet numerous, 
tfaon^ dispersed about the coemtry. The heads ol 
them, finding Pizarro implacable, entered into a 
conspiracy to murder him. 

Their frequent cabals for thi6 purpose did not 

E ass unobserved, and the governor was warned to 
e on hj^ guard against men who meditated some 
desperate deed. He dl5rega|;ded the admonltidUl 
of his friends. Be in no pain,” said he, about 
ihy life ; It is perfectly safe, as long as every man 
In Peru knows that 1 can, in a moment, cut off any 
head which dares to harbour a thought a;;ainst it." 
This «0curity gave the^lAlmagrians full leisure to 
vjpenevefy j^rt of their scheme ; and Juan de Her.- 
lOda, EE omcer of great abilities, w' o had the 
cteigE^df yrmxig Almagro’s education, took the d*^ 
In^tioti m tbtiic ortnaultatioini^ with 4dl the zeii 
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plucb thiB eaniwctlon iii6pire4i md with all thw 
W^ority which Itha fficendAiU that h^ waa Ipiow^ 
to haveover the mind of his pupil gave him. 

Oa Sunday thaMStb^Jiuie, at mid-diiy, a q • 
ibe'seasoD of tratiguiUi^ find repQ9cin allaiil^ . J . 
tiy climates, Herrpda^ at tlie be^ df eighty 
of the most determini^ conspirators, sidlied|pi^'^ 
Almagro's house^ in comidete armcnir, and> 
their swords as they advanced hastily tQwi^jU the 

E veinor's palace, ermd out, '' Long live the khig, 
it let the tyrant ifie !" Though Pistarro was 
usually surmunded by such a numerous train of 
nttendants as suited the magnifieence of the most 
opulent subject of the age in whlduhe lived^ yet 
as he w'as just risen from taUcy and most of his dch 
mestjes liad retired to their own apartments, the 
conspjratoxs pa.s8e<^thoggh the two outer courts of 
the palace unobserved. Pizarro, with no nthflf 
arms than his swold and bqcklt^, defended the imr 
tiyof his apartment; and supported by 
b^ier Alcantara, and a little knot nf frioudhi to 


maintaiQed the unequal contbtit with an intrepidity 
worthy of hi^ past exploits, and with the vigour m 
0 youthful coinbatflut ; Courage,” cried he, 
•f coeDpaoions, we arp yet enow to make thmo 
traitors repent of their audacity.” But the armour 
cJT the conspiratorstprotecled them, while every 
thrust they made took effect Alcantara fell dead 
at his brother’s feet; his other defenders were 
SQortaUy wounded. The governor rtseei ving a deadly 
l^iist fid) hi to throat, tunk to tlie grounds and 


4^ soon as be was slain, llie assa-^sms ran mtq 
tito streets, and, waving their blood/ swords, pro-» 
claimed the death of tlie tyrant. Tbuy then 
young Alimigro in solsSiu 
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liirDiigif the cityj and^ asseiiiblinrfiie n^^strateA 
sildpnocipal citizens^ compaHed diem to af:)Lnovv'- 
ledge him as laivful suc^ssor to his fatlier in bis 
^oiretument. But the om^ers who commanded in 
some of the prmdnces refust^d to recognize his au* 
thorityj until it was confirmed by ihe emperor. Tn 
others^ paj^icularly atCuzro, tlie royal standard 
was erected, and preparaGons were begun, in order 
to re^ieng« the murder of their antient leader. 

In this state of things, the new governor, Vaca 
de Castro, appointed by the court of Spain, ar- 
rived. This gentleman had been chosen to the 
important trust, at the instance of the emperor 
^lone, on account of his high reputation for justice 
and integrity. He immediately assumed the su- 
preme authority, and, by his influence and address, 
aoon assembled such a body of troops, as not only 
him above all fear of being exposed to any in- 
wolt from tlie adverse party, but enabled him to ad- 
nrance from Quito with die dignity that became 
Us character. Encouraged by the approach of the 
«w governor, the loyal were confirmed in their 
principles, and avowed them with greater boldness ; 
ihe timid ventured to declare their sentiments 3 die 
neutral and wavering, finding it necessary to choose 
a side, began to lean to that wliicll now appeaj^g^ 
to be the safest, as well as.th»rno«t just. 

De Castro had scarcely landed, when Almagro 
sent an embassy to him, proposing terms to which 
the governor ifeplied, that he w as come under the 
emperor’s authority, to ,do justice to all ; of which, 
if a good subject, he could have no room to com- 
j if a bad one, he must prepare for the resul t, 
was new language to those who held the su- 


preme power in this part of the world, who almost 
l^rgot that they had a superior. Almagro resolved 



Id th^ fliftane of war ; biit yictDcy w»p:oi) 

Bide of Castro-^ot however without co^Aiderahl^ 
loss. ' 1 be superior ni^ber of !l^is troops^ his dwi| 
intrepidity^ and tlie nArtial talents of FraociEco do 
Carjaval, ,his princip;/ ofScer, tpumphed over th» 
bravery of bis opponeifts, though led on by Alma- 
gro with a gallant spirit, worthy t>f a better cause^ 
iund deserving another faPe. The carnage was great* 
in proportion to the number of combatants. Of 
fourteen hundred men, five hundred hy dead on 
iJie field, and tlie iminber of wounded was stiJl 
greater. 

. • If 1he military talents displayed by De C^trb, 
b^h in the council and the field, sui^rised tlie ad- 
venturers in Peru, they w^ere srtll more astonished 
at his ponduct after the victory. He proceeded 
dirccjjy to try his prisoners as rebels. Forty were 
condemned to siifier deatl)/ others were baniahed 
from Peru. Their leader made his escape from 
the field of battle^ but being betrayed by some of 
his officers, he was publi6ly beheaded at Cuzco j| 
and in him the name of Almagro and tlie spirit oi 
ihe party became extinct. 

The .severiry of this prncctlnre, whilst it terrified 
every body, drew dow'n no odium upon the gover? 
noi:,, who acted clearly without prejudice or sdf- 
mteiest. To tlie fcAlovxrs of Pizarro- he shewxd 
but little favour ; be proceeded with luph coOf 
ftancy, that in a sliort time tlie Spaniards were re? 
ducerl to an eiiiire subjection, and the Indians were 
treated by them as/ellow subject^ and fellow crea- 
tuies. Ho obliged the clergy to attend diligedtl) 
to tiic duty of their fiLUciion, and tolhe-tunversioip 
of the Indians, rather than to Uie acqu^;itioll oj 
their gold. He laid the foundatiiMi forlhe excel^ 
kilt adniinistriiiion of justice. He founded severar 

fnu/n£ 
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•d^M, m^'MUtaliihe'd Bcfaodit ce^legH ii 
and {ilaced the rojral revmes on weh t 
diat the conqoestof Peiia became ioutie- 
Airtdjr A .gKrt public adrdhtage. whidi had hi- 
dierto been lkde> more thm an obj^ of private 
ptODder. But wUle he remained poQr among aonu 
af llmiicheat confiScatiotiB that ever were made, 
wid v4ile lie e&riched xht royal treasury witli 
niCfl {irdcfigious remittances^ the great men ai 
eomrt recced no presents j which induced them tc 
get judges appointed tosupef^de, iiv a great mea- 
purcj the authority of De Castro. The end was an- 
pwepsd ^ disputes arose ; ,the colony was , unset- 
tied j appeals^*' and complaints were made to tlic 
court of Spain by'" all parties. In this confusioHj 
the brother of the celebrated Pizarroj 
pvailed tkimself of the gener^ discontent^ and 
l^otrived to set himself up at tlie,head of a party. 
Be stnengtiiened himself daily^ and even went so 
hir as to behead H viceroy who was sent to curb 
Mm. 

The court, justly alarmed at this progr^s, sent 
i^ter de la Gascfli a man differing from De CastrOj 
only by being of a milder and more msinuating be-> 
havlpor, but possessing the same love of justice^ 
the same ^reatsiess of soul, and the same disinter; 
rested fpirit. This mildness ' of dhameter suited 
the cIlcwiitaDces of the tlmrs^ as well as the rigid 
justice of Cashv did tliosd in 'which lie' was ap- 
pointed ; tor, as the revolt was now almost gene- 
ral, he had no friends but such as he could raider 
Eo ; though tte was invested with the most amide 
lutbority from Spain, he neither canied men to 
enforce it, nor money ; and the whole success ^ the 
rxMdition rested solely th his own capad^. 

When lie arrived in he>doriAred lhatlie 

, ^amo 



[grille:^ In e^fercisc but to bed tbe ^ 

rIsiol^'b}r gjebipd inifAsure^" > JPe drpw tb^ 

Lima aiki Gazebo frim tbe paity of Pizanrn. ^Thia^j 
Bbei leadei* ^hazarded Utraa defeated and 

prkon^. Hetva/soon after fSondenultd an^; 
^xecuted, witb those wjio had be^U; tbet^ chief ii^ 
rtruments of bis rebellion. the fateof 

ill those who had taken ih rdduction of 

Peru. Almagro beheaded ^ bis son sljarb^ the 
same fate j Pizarro murdered in his owji palace ^ 
his brother Ferdinnnd kepMia prisoner twenty-three 
jrears ; and his other ‘brother GonzaJo fitiffering 
ieath as a traitor. Tl>e new governoi’j having by 
Bpcessdry severities quieted his proviqpe, took^ef^j 
fecUial care to heal its disordejfs by the- arcs qf 
peace, and to complete what De Castih bad been 
abUged to kave vinfimshed. He settled tbe civil 
^uverAmeiit, the ailmy and the mines, upon such 
basiSj as lo ensiue, under a wise administration, the 
most important advantages to hil country. He is^ 
sued regulations concerning the Ireatmeiit pf th© 
Indians, well calculated to protect them from op* 
pressitm, and to provide for their instruction in th© 
principles of religion, witliout depriving the SpXf* 
liiards of the benefit accruing from their labour. . 

Having now accomplished the object of his mis* 
sisn, Gasca, wijshing^to return to a private station, 
committed tlie governm'ent of Peru into the hands 
of the court of audience, and fset out for Spain. 
As during the last four years of anarchy and tur- 
bulence th^re bad been no remittance? made erf 
the royal revenue, be cariied with him' three hun* 
dred thousand pounds of public mgn^y, which the 
fEconomy and order of his administration enabled 
him to aave. after paying all the expenses of' the 
war. 

, He. was received in hU native country withunU 
* versal 



mn)Sm <br his iMKto 9nA Ills 
^moff or fleet, or fttbUetefli, hi «et 
pif to B ffa Oi^ a fl)nnidable Bflteefl- 

AthlaailHsrieta^he l Oo n iJI to ■ 


wr eaflootiag Mi di^pw.\ Ifo icq[0MI moh a 
ttml fiNvo asiayehimiht'cMmDaii^ Oftfaeieau 
Heiiaised a bo^ of tnen able to ootmaiid with and 
ooniliier bands av&kh gave law to IVsru. In the 
|flai^ pf aoarchy and naorpadon he Mtablished the 
§imrnpMiatDf^bwtandtbe aathorityofthoMhtfui 
•kWerei^^ hii abilittes w^ra, however, m ez- 
eeaded ^ hh virtue. After residing in a countiv 
where wealth piesmted alluremeiits which had 
luthhrto sedticed eveiy panon who possessed 
power there, be vetunM with unsuspected inte- 
grity. After difltiibntkig amona hts countrymen 
possesakma of greeter entent ||Ad value than had 
ovef bfwn fai the dh^HMal of a sul^ect in any hge or 
nation, ha bhnsolf remained in hii original state of 
poverty $ and, at^ftie very time when he brought 
such a vast recmit to the royal treasury, he Waa 
diEged to q^y by petition for a small sum to db- 
charga some petty debts which he had contracted 
during the course of his servioe. " Charles was not 
insemible to such merit : he received Gasca with 
the most distinguishing marks of esteem ; and 
being promoted to the bishopric of Palencia, he^ 
passed the remainder of his days in the tranquillity 
of retirenient, respected his country, honoured 
by his sovereign, and beloved by all. 

Notwithstanding Ga^'s wise regulationa, the 
tranquUli^ of P^ni was not df long continuance. 
Several successive insurrectidns desolated die 
eounWy for some years. Doling these contesta 
many of the first invaders of Peru, and many of 
those licentious adventoren whom the ftune of 
their auccCss had allured thither^ Ml by each oUim 

\ haod^ 
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^tfoptiy of a aambea ofturbtthatifpiliy l)tf «p^ 
eatiag, profcrifate^ or banishing (bw offMaanta. 
bten leM cptetpriiiog, and leas des^wbai aril 
maroacaislaioadtom^oin die aaber ani yMo^ 
aUa read |if bkhuM, setded iii'Pam» aodtM 
royal audiority was /^oaSyoabAUriaai at finely 
there as in'tlbe*otber Spaaisb eej(|iiea< 

We shallcondvde this chapfsr,^ridfa hriaf ae> 
eount oTAa lolitiaal instittuioiis and aatfapaalMao- 
nen of die iMeiuoana aad Fetoriaiu. Whari flao- 
jmed 'with athtf farts of the New WoihL Meiiai 
and Feni anay be cmsidered aspdlislM states. 
But if the eomparisen ha made with the peoedeof 
the antiant c^tinent, the inferhoity |^Aaenl» in 
improvement will be conspkuopa. The peo|^ of 
both these giMt empifes ww« totally unacqaainted 
with the iwdhl Aictals, and the progress they had 
made'in extei^ing'their dominion ovct the animal 
creation was inconsiderable. The Mexkana bad 


goneno&rthcr than to tam^uid rev twken, 
ducksi a species af snull dogs/and ndibita. The 
Peruvians seem to have neglected the hdarior 
aniniids, hut they were more fortunate In tamiqg 
the llamai an aniniBl peculiar te th«r (ountipf 
of a farm which bears some resendilanoe tea daiib 
and some to a camel, and is of a size somawM 
larger than a sheep.. Under theprotsetioa of aarib 
this npeciee greatly multiplied. Itrwool fbtnhbed 
the Perovians with elominb ila flash wilhAod. 
It was even enqileyeid as a beast riT buithmi, and 
aariied a moderate load With pntWMa and dacBiqr. 

According to the acqdhnfs givoA by thaMcxi> 
aans tfaemsdves, the duration m thpir enapira wis 
■boat' P^oea the first n^gntiQa of ihew parent 
IribOs Aey can reckim Ihtla more thab MW years. 
Ih* lighi of rurm frVMlp however, par- 

•feedr. 
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and es^tdished In its ifiill «xt«iilL 
In Mexicojt'^litire agricultlire and indtiatiy ha^ 
tnade aoAle' progressj die distinction between pro^ 
^ty In land Snd property in gdods k>d* tiken 
phide. B6th tnight be tranmrred by sale or barter j 
boQi mifebt descend fiy inhw itancfe. Every person 
wdU) cOidd be debominated a freeman had proper^ 
in land. The title of lothen to their lands was 
derived firim the office por di^ty which they en- 
joyed^ ^ -^hen deprived of the latter they lost 
poSSeSSioQ of the former. Both these modes of 
occupying land were deert^ noble, and peculiar 
to citizens of the highest class. The tenure by 
which the great body of the ^people held their pro* 
petty was v^oy different. In every distnai a cer- 
tain quantity of la^d was measured out, in propor- 
tion to the number of families. This was culti- 
vated by the joint labour of whole j pro- 
duce was deposited in a common store-house, and 
divided among tliem according to tlieir respective 
exigencies. Thq^ 'members of the Cal pull ee, or 
associations^ could not alienate their share of tho 
common estate ; it was indivisible permanent pro- 
perty, destined for the support of their, fami- 
lies. In consequence of this distribution of the 
territory of the state, every man had an interest in 
its Welfare, and the happiness of the individual 
was connected with the. public security. 

AliCther striking circumstance, tvhich distin- 
guishes the Mexican empire from those nations in 
America which have been already described, is the 
nuinber and greatness of its cities. Mexico, the 
capital, is supposed to liave contained €0,000 in- 
habitants. Mexicans, too, the sepa- 

ration of thd^iirts necessary in life had taken place 
to a consid^ble extent. Ihe functions of tiie 
puson, the weaver, the goldsmith, the painter, 

L ‘ 



Sre.> were caified m % diflerent fmatn, wiio 
j^ere regularly instruct^ ia their several' tall* 
higs. 

The distinction of ranks was established alsn 
in the Meitican empirdj and a system veiy^ like 
the feudal system in s^eral European states was 
acted upon there. The spirit of the people^ thus 
familiarised to subordinatiqp^ was^reparedfor sub- 
mitting to monarchical government* ^ 

* In tracing the great lines of the Mexic^'cdbstK 
tutionj an image of feudal policy in its mi)6t rigid 
form rises to view j and* we may discern in H thM 
distinguishing characteristics : a nobility possessing 
almost independent authority, a people depressed 
into the lowest state of subjection^ ancf a king env 
trusted with the executive power ra the state. Ito 
spirit and principles seem to have operated in the 
New '\^(Qrld in the same manner as in the jyjtient. 
The jurisdiction of the crown was extremely li> 
mi ted. All real and effective authority was re* 
tained by the Mexican nobles in iJleir own hends^ 
and the sliadow of it only left to the king. 

The improved state of government among the 
Mexicans was conspicuous, in the taxes which they 
levied and in their mode of assessment. Taxes 
were laid on landj upon the acquisition of indus- 
try and upon all commodities exposed to public 
sSe in the markets. They were imposed accord- 
ing to established mles/ and each knew what share 
of the common burthen he had to bear^ As the use 
of nmney was unknown, all the taxes were paid in 
kind ; and from these the emperor supplied his at- 
tendants in time of peace, and his armies during 
war.'* People who possessed no visible property 
were bound to the performance of various services. 

vo^. urv. ' a Br 



UmtUk ttava Imii wbm ciAiTaliiSif> 
mMio wofkt ware catried oa> and tto varioi^ 
nooiei .twlMging ta the enperar were .built and 
htptinnfalr. • 

IWr attaotioB to thd eidar and muagement 
«f the poUee vat tetjr lolkiai. Public Courieri, 
■tadraed at proper iBterrw to copvey iatelllmce 
Anaa tma p^ « the ^mpire to toe other, led to a 
KdnemeDt in^ioe not introdueed into any king* 
4Mlt ef Eumpe it that period. The itnicture of 
the cental in a lake, with artificul dykea, and 
ciBieways of greto length, which served as ave- 
auea to it from didrirent querteri, seems to be an 
idea that eedd not have ocenrfed to any but a 
civUized {feople. Ihe same obacrvatMlt may be 
atolied to the structure of the aquaducts, by which 
ttey ooBTOTed a stream trf fie^ water from a con- 
■idar^le matance into the cily along ope of the 
tensewaya. The appointment of a number of per* 
•ons to oleanae 4he afreets, to light them by fires 
hkidled at diflerent places, snd to patrole as watch-i. 
men during the ni^t, discovers a degree of atten> 
tien which even polished nations are late in ac- 
qubim. 

Ihw mode of computing time is a decisive evl- 
denet of their progress in improvement. Iheydi* 
vided the year Into eightoea months, each consisN 
big of twenty days, aqaasmting in all to 360. But 
as Ihay obaarved the coutae of the lun was not 
coU^Mted in that tisnfei they added five days to the 
yovt wUeh t^ totmrt snpeanmervy, or waste { 
and as Ifaeie did noehekxig to atty moaidi« ne work 
was done, and ne sacred rite paftrmad an them i 
thay w^ devoted Wholly to imvity and pastime! 
final ante strihiBf aaitiitohn which exmbit the 



slndewfwa |)ea^ wwHnw fc ^ tifiiilrf. IM;. 
^<nii other eiieumflaiMes^ cn is apt to lUipm 
that in many thiim ih^ did not gMdy ih&r 
from the other inhabkanta of Ametica. 

Like the rude tribal ajoami\lnn,tiie Mnd^ 
were ineeasantly en|;agd^in war; and Aewthci 
which prompt^ them to haedK ^awm to hav# 
been the some. They fought to Jijdfyfhrirvoo^ 
gcance by shedding the blsod of their eoe^|^< 
Battle they were chiefly usteot on taking ppaonera, 
and it was by the nunfoer of thbie that they asti« 
mated the glory of victfty. No captive wai ever 
ransomed or spared. All wot sacrificed without 
inercyj and their fiesh devoured wii^ the aaiho 
barbarous joy as among the fierc^t savages. On 
some occasions it rose to even wilder eiee a iaf^ 
Their principal warriors covered themselves with 
the skins of the unhifJ^iy victims, anddanoeioboot 
the streets j boasting of their own valour, and ex-* 
ulting ever tlieir enemies. Ihi/fewity of cha- 
racter prevailed among all the nations of New 
Spain. But in pn^iortiois u mankind combitie 
in social union, meir manners soften, sentiixieDta 
of humanity arise, aand the rights of the species 
coroe to be understood. The fierceness ii war 
abates, .and even while engaged in, hostility men 
reipeDiber what they owe one to another. Tho 
"savage fights to destroy ; ' the citizen, to cqnquer, 
Tlie former neither pities nor spares ; the latter 
has acquired BeDsilnliiy, which tempers his rage. 
To this sensibility the Mexicans seem to have be^ 
perfect strangers j which leads us to suspect that 
^tlicir degree qf civilhatioa must have.bwn very 
imperfect. 

Their 'fonerd rites wpie not less bloody than 
thhse of the moat savage tribeii On the deafo of 
a 3 my 



iuijr^ttagiiislied egpectalty of the em- 

perav^^^' certain number ^ hii attendants 
cho^n to ^accompany him to the other world $ and 
tho^ unfortunate vietims^werepilt to death with^ 
and buiihdin ^e tame-tnmb. 
r Hiough dieir a^culturqVaa more extensive than 
that iof the rovj^ tribes, yet it was not sufHcienI 
to anpply Uien^*'^ith subsistence a^ men re- 
quire w^jSn engaged in efforts * of active industry j 
and con^uently every mean was taken to preveni 
any considerable increase in their families. 

Their religious tenets, add the rites of their wor- 
ship, indicate no great progress in civilization. The 
asftect of superstition in Mexico was gloomy and 
atrocious. Its (|.ivinities were clothed with terror^ 
and delighted in vengeance. The figures of ser- 
pents, of tigers, and of other destructive animals, 
decoI^tfr4 their temples. Fe5r wa.^ the only prin- 
ciple that inspired their votaries. Fasts, mortifica- 
tions, and penaifces rigid and excruciating, were 
the means em^oyed to appease the ^^ath of the 
gods, and the Mexicans never approached theii 
altars without sprinkling them with blood drawn 
from' their own bodies. But of all offerings, human 
sacrifices were deemed most acceptable. Every 
Captive taken in war was brought to the temple, 
was devoted as a victim to the deity, and was ^ 
crificed with the most cruef rites. The heart arw 
head were the portion consecrated to the gods ] 
the warrior, by whose prowess the prisoner had 
been seized, cai'ried ofiF the body to feast upon it 
with his friends. * 

The empire of Peru boasts of higher antiquity 
than that nf Mexico. But the knowledge of theii 
antient history, which the Peruvians could commu- 
nicate to their aonquBTois^ was both imperfect imd 

I uncertain j 
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Dficertain ; fer, beinc qntcquakitod ^ih tbt M fil 
rating, they were nf the only ineefli% 

M^hich Uie memoir of pait tranncdoDS cm be 
lenecl with any degm o^aecnipey. Hie 
nr knots on corda of ffierent ooloiin, whuji 
been celebratqjd as re|idsr afinel> ^ the empire, 
imperfectly supplied the plaov 6f writtnf. Ac^ 
cording to the description of Ad^ti, by the ¥a- 
riuus colours differeot objects were demoted, and 
by each knot a distinct number. Thua In acoount 
wa^ taken, and a register kept, of the inhabittota 
ill each provincej or of the several prodnctioDi col<^ 
lected tliere^'for public use. But they could con*^ 
tribute however but little towards [ftMrving jhi 
memory of antient eveiits «id ijAstitutionB. 

Very little credit tlien is due to the details which 
have jWen given of the exploits, the battles, the 
conquests, and private character of Pe^i 

ruvinn monarclis. W« can depend upon nothing 
in their story as authentic, but afpw ie inter* 
woven in the system of their reJiglon and policy 
as preserved the memory of them Sum being lost, 
and upon the dejcriptien of such poitonn nxd in^ 
stitutions as continued In force at the time of the 
conquest, niid fell under the immediate observa-. 
tions of the Spaniards. 

The people of PSru- bad not advanced beyond 
the rudest form €f savage life, when Mango C^pac, 
and his consort Mama Oceilo, eppemed to Instmct 
and cmliee tbem< Who thm extraordii^ 
Bonagei wave, we are noa able to gsoartaui ^ but, 
taking adranUge of the propenaity in the PemviBiii 
|o auticrstitiofi, and peiticdarlj ef^heir venera- 
tion ferthe SuPf ^ey pretended to be the childraa 
n# that luininaiy, aid ao deliver instmetiona m hia 
mmeeud by authority frosn hinv The wultitak 
%di Uatenc4 



' AimaicA. » 

llitenei and believed, and in process of time the 
J^ijpipecksors of Mango Capac extended their domi- 
lAop oter all the regions stretch to the west 
<9£}iie Andes from Chili to puito^ establishing in 
oveiy province tlveir peculis policy and religious 
Institutions. Indeed the wnole system of civil 
poKcy among the* Peruvians was founded on reli- 
gion. The inca hot only Appeared as legislator^ but 
as the^ messenger of heaven ; and his injunctions 
were received as the mandates of tiie deity. His 
race was held to be sagred ;rand^ to preserve it di- 
stinct, the sons of Capac married their own sisters^ 
and ,no person was ever admitted to the thfone who 
eould not claftn by such pure descent. To these 
chiulrcn of the for tliaf w^as the appellation 
bestowed upon all the oifspriug of the first inda^ the 
people looked up with the reveireiice due to jpeiugs 
of a Bupdtior order. Hence tlie auiliority of the 
Luca was unlimlte4and absolute. And all crimes^ 
being considered <^5 insults offered to die deity^ 
were punished capitally. 

The system of superstition on v^^hich the incaa 
ingrafted their pretensions to sijch high authority 
WHS of a genius very diflerent from that established 
among the Mexicans. Mango Capac turned the 
veneration of his followers entirely towards natural 
pbjects. The Sun, as the grant source of light, of 
joy, and fertility, in the creation, attracted their 
principal homage. The moon and the stars, as 
co-operating With him, were entitled to secondary 
hononrs. Wherever the human mind is employed 
jn cMintemplating the and beneficence that 

really exist iiP nature, tlie spirit of superstition is 
mild. Wherever imaginary bejnga, created by die 
.ihars of men, are supposed te preside in nature, 
ui become objects of worship, supersdUon as- 
I sum^ 




HTimes a more severe and atrpcioiu /onni' Oflllf 
latter we have an example among the Mexkaiuba^i 
of the former, amobSithe peop^ of Peru. *n(i 
Peruvians offered to the SuQ»a part of those prodo#^ 
tions which his geaj4l .warmth^ had called forih 
frdm the bosom of tn£ earth and reared to matui^ 
rity. They sacriheed as an ohlfition gratitude 
some of the animals wHich were indebtM tohij 


influence for noufishment. They presented 4o him 
choice specimens of those works of ingenuity which 
his light had guided the hand of man in forming. 
But the incas never stained his altars with human 


blood, nor could they conceive that ^oir b^eh* 
cent fkther^ the Sun, would be delighted with such 
horrid victims. Thus the Peruvians had attained 


to a national character more mild and gentle than 
that pf apy people in America,, which was dis^ 
played in their government, and even ilfttieir mi- 
litary system. ^ ® 

The state of property in Peni*wa 5 ^ singular, and 
contributed towards giving a mild turn of character 
to the people. All the lands capable of cultiv^on 
were divided in(o^ three shares ; one was consecrated 
to the Sun and to the'rites of religion 3 the second 
belonged to the incafor th^ support of govenie^ 
ment 3 the ' third and largest sbve .was reserved 
for the maintenance of the people, among whom 
it was parcelled out. Neither individuals, how- 
ever, nor communities, had a right of exclusive 
property in the portion set apart for their uflie< 
They possessed it only for.a year, at the expiration 
of which a new divisiotr was made in proportion tc 
the rank, the number, and exigencies of each fii- 
mily. All those lands were cultivated by the joinl 
industry of the community. The people, BpiQ" 
mooed by a proper officer, repaired in a My tc 



Ibcf p et fe tBiei dieur eemmon taski vhrle 
9(^ wA mwM % l tt f miicBt ii cheered tp 
m^ldboiir. AatalelliiUBOiiecltutedmflybeoon- 
iHered as one gxe^^teulTa 6f which the several 
iMaberswerihottiid toget^ in closer iotercoohe 
then subsisted un^r anyfermof society established 
fsl Amerieie Fr^ this ^suited gentle manners 
attd mtld virtues wkn^wn in the savage siatei and 
^tb l^hfqh the Mexicans were little acquainted. 

' The dis&nctioo of ranks was, nevertheless, flilly 
estaUtshed in Peru. A body of the iuhabi- 
taiits Were held in 9 stale of servitude, tl^ir garb 
fnddiouses w^re of a diAeient form from those of 
freemen. Iney were employed in carrying bur- 
thens^ and in perfbnning every other species of 
drudgery, ^ext m them in rank were such of the 
peofSe ^j yere fuee^ buf distinguished by no nfficial 
pr her^iUry hpnpurs. Above them were raised 
thnse whom the Spaniards c^ll orfjones, from the 
preaments worn Ih their ean. These formed wJiat 
may be' denominated the order of nobles, and in 
peace, as weH as in war, held e^'ery office of power 
or trust. At Umhesd of all waie the children of 
the Sun, who, ^ their high descent and peculiar 
privUegew were ss much exalted above the ere^ 
^nri as these were elevated above the pepple, 
in Bern, sj[[rHitiltiire was'^Dore extensive and 
parried (jp wi% greater skill titan in aity part pf 
America^ m tiuit even the adamity of an unfrukhil 


season wasbut little feh ; ffirijie product of thp lands 
consecrated to tlfe Son * as wall 95 that of tbpse set 
apart ibr the |iicasp being deposited m storuhauspsj^ 
It nemauied as a stated provisKm fcr timev of scar- 
city. Tbs use nf the plough' indeed, wasuidcnown to 
IhnFcnivlana. Tb^ turned up the earth wHii a kind 
f/ wepden mattoa 2 §fsdhi^4fdv>urh^'acx^ 
M ^ ioiued 



joined tte efforts of .ETeti 

of the Sun set an exa^le of b 70 um«^]||| 

■d field near Cuzco with their own nsoi^; Andthef 
dignifi^ tills function bf denominating h tWr^ 
iimph over the earth. • 

The superior ingeimity of the Peruviana Is like^ 
wise obvious ii\the construction of their houses and 
public buildings, some of which *are. of in^nenae^ 
extent, and all of remarktfble solidit/. The temple 
of l-achacamacj together with the palace wf tlnr 
inca, and a fortress^ were so connected ts toibrm 
one great structure abev^e half a league in cirmiiL. 
The walls, indeed, owing to their entire ignoranca 
of the mec'^anical powers, were not more ^u 
twelve feet from the ground. Andp*though ms)t 
had not discovered the use of*mortar or ofan^ 
other cement, the bricks and stones were joined 
with sp much nicety, tliat the seams could uardljr 
be discerned. The public roads and brid^ claim 
also a brief notice. The two. great ro^s from 
Cuzco to Quito extended in an uninterrupted stretch 
above 1^00 miles Ihe one was conducted through 
the interior and mountainous country j the other 
through tlie plaiijs on the sea^coast. The fgana^ 
lion of those roads introduced another imprQve<% 
ment in Peru. In its course from north to south, 
the road of the incds was intersected by all the tor<« 
rents which roll fronrthe Andes toward^-th^ WesU 
ern Ocean. These were not fordable, nor could 
the Peruvians construct bridges either of stone or 
timber. They therefore formed dhbles of osiera 
of great strength, six of which they stretched across 
the stream parallel to one another, and made them 
fast on each side. These tliey bound^ogether wills 
smaller ropes so close as to form a compact piecfi 



w Wk H^ pwad wMi Mmble 

hii ^iiidc ilio some proereBs b 
irti. nicy Jud disoemoed the meuLod of 
iwiditag and iraninff the lilm ore which they 
fauna in the damiM or ^ for in the earth, 
Ihey lude minion by highfypoUshgig shining 

HoDei j i^ecfleli Of earthen ware of different forms j 
hetdietsaiidodfar iaitroments, some destined for 
imr, andathers for labdar. 

. NottiithsandiDg ao many particulars^ which 
leem to indicate an high degree of civilization^ 
ether cifcumatancea occur that suggest the idea of 
a aopiety still in the fint stages of its improvement, 
^ all the dbminioDB of the inoas^ Cuzco was die 
only place that had the appearance or was entided 
to the name of a dty. Every where else the people 
Hved moldy ja^etached habitations, dispersid ov^ 
the oaiflby or letded in small villages. Of course^ 
Urn teparation of iprofessions in Peru w^as not so 
eoisqilete ai omeif the Meaicans. The less closely 
men associate, the more simple are their manners, 
end the fewer their wants. All the arts, accord- 
^giy« vhicb were of daily andrindispensable uti« 
Uty^ 'Were exereased by eveiy Peruvian indiscrimi- 
Miely. None but artists employed in works of 
mere Curioai^ or emament constituted a separate 
order of men, or were diathiguished from other 
citiamia. Aa^ef eonaequence resulting from the 
want ofckka, was the little commercial intercourse 
eiBODg the inb&itanta of that gleat empire. But 
die UDWBilike spirit of the Peiwma was the most 
remarkable is well n the moat fetal defect in their 
ehaiwlor. By this, Peru was subdued at onee^ and 
ilnmit vidmrt lesistBiiee) and Ae moat fiivwa<- 



ble D^/tunities of regBiii3tt( Aehr AdeddovM^ 
crushing their oppressor^ were lost thtoogh the 
timidity of the people. TUi chaiecter hath de« 
tcended to ihelf posterilj t the Indians of Peru m 
now more tame and depmied than bd^ people el 
Americe. 

I'he cruel custom thi prevail^ in eome of the 
most savage tribes, suludlted also among the Pe* 
ruvUiiis. On the death df the incas, a considenbk 
number of their attendants were put twdeath and 
interred around them, that they might aj^ear in 
the next world with their Anner dignity, and bs 
served with proper respeeti Pn the death q| 
Hfiana-Capac, the most pnweri^ of Him jO-Ch 
narchs, above a thousand vliQtiiiis were doomed to 
accompany him to the toioh» * 
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CHAP. VI. 

• 

1^0 of the other Spanish Possessions and Con- 
jmests' in the T^ew JFonld, Ginaloa, Sonar a. 
New Naval New Mejciio. * Chili. Tacu<- 
man. kio la Plata, Terra Firm a. New 
Grqnada, GalLons. Faffed of the Spanish Sd^ 
ilementA with regard to the Colomes. Depo- 
pulation with respect to^ Spain. Idleness and 
Poverty. Registet*-£}iips, Trade of Acapulco, 

Revenue. 

e 

A lthough ‘Meaclco and Peru are the pos- 
sessions of Spain 'in the New World which 
have attracted the greatest attention, yet other 
domintofe tliere are far from being inconsiderable 
eitlier in extent pr value. The greater part of 
tltem was reduced to subjection during the drst 
part of the sixtcentji century by private adven- 
turers, who fitted out their small armaments either 
in HispLiniola or in Old Spain : and if our limits 
would allow us to follow each leader in his pro- 
gressj we should discover the same daring cou- 
rage, the same per^ievering ardour, the same rapa- 
cious desire of wealth, and the same capacity of 
enduring and surmounting every thing in order to 
attain it, whiqh distinguished die operations of 
the Spaniards hi their greater American conquests. 
Instead, however, of gitering into a detail of Uiis 
kiijd, it will be right to give a brief description of 
thos^ provinces of Spanish America which liave 
not hitherto been mentioned. 

' The -jurisdiction of the viceroy of New Spain 

extends 





i)Lt^ds over 
ject to the dominion of 
tries of €inatoa and SonatjjMP^ 
east side of the .Gtdfdf 
tnense kingdom^bf New and Neyr 

CO, which bend towards ijkor 

not acknowledge ^e aefb^ghtjr of Montemba 
or his predeces/i 7 ^ are reduced, ^ome to^a g^teKl» 
others to a less degree of fubjection to th^ Stiainidi 
yoke. They extend through tfemdit deli part • 
of the temperate zone, and a cotnnianidalijihi.^ 
either with the Pacific ^cean or with 
Mexico, and, are watered by rivers whiqh*^|dn^ 
enrich them but may b^oiUe subservient 
merce. The number of Spaniards ktAled m these 
provinces is extremely small 3 hut from the rich 
mines thnt have been discovered, opened, and' 
worked with success they are becoming more po- 
pulous*, and may soon be as valuable as any ^rt of 
the Spanish'^mpire of America. ^ 

The . peninsula of California discovered bjt 
Cortes in the year 1536, but the Spaniards have 
made little progress in p 6 (q)ling it. Don Jotepli 
Galvez, who was sent by the court df Spain to visit 
it, brought a veiy* favourable 1 account : he found 
tlie pearl fisheiy on its coasts to be valuable, and h^ 
discovered mjnes of gold of a very promising ap- 
pearance. From its vicinity to Cinaloa and Sonasaj 
California may, perhaps, iiereaftOT be no longer 
regarded among the desolate an#&Mst useless 
districts of tlie Spanish empire. On the east of 
Mexico, Yucatan and Hondpta^; arebompmhended 
injthe government of New Spaii|. They stretch 
from the B^y ofCampeacby beyddifClape Gracias 
a Dios, and derive their value prihbipaliy from the 
logwood tree, which for the purpo^ Qfd^eii\g 
VOL. XXIV. R has 



im VecDfne an article in rommerce of gneat value. 
Still farther east than Honduras lie the two pro- 
Ttnces of Costa Riga and Veraguaj which are of but 
amall value, and merit nq pai’ticular atteniion. 

» The most import^t province depending on the 
viceroplty of Peru is Chili, the inhabitants of 
which were, in a great Weasure^ independent of 
the incas^ and fiX a considerable time successfully 
resisted the atos of tHe Spaniards. The moun- 
taineus parts of the country are still possessed by 
tribes of^tbe original inhabitants, who are formida- 
ble neighbours to the Spauiards, wnth whom, dur- 
ing the course of two centuries, they have been 
ol^liged'to maintain almost perpetual hostility. 

That paft of Chili which may be properly 
deemed a Spanish province, is a narrow district ex- 
tended along the coast from the desert of Atacamas 
to the island of Chiloe, above 9 OO miles. ^ Its cli- 
matdns^the most delicious in the New World. 
The soil is vei^ fertile, and accommodated to 
European productions : among these are coni, 
wine, and oil. All the fruits imported from 
Europe attain to full maturity there, and tJie ani- 
mals of pur hemisphere multiply and improve. 
Nor has Nature exhausted her bounty on the 
surface of tlie earth 5 she has sLored its bowTls in 
various parts witli mines of gold, of silver, of cop-, 
per, and of lead. t 

To the east of the Andes, the provinces of Tu- 
cumaii and Rio de la Plata border on Chili, and 
stretch from liorth to south 1300 miles, and in 
breadth more tlian a thousand. This country forms 
itself into two great divisions, one on the Oorth 
and the otlA>r to the south of Rio de la Plata. The 
former comprehends Paraguay, the famous mis- 
sions of the JesuitS; and several other districts. 

The 
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The capital of La Plata is Buenos Ayifes, the niost 
cfjiibiderable sea-port in South America. From 
this tow:ii a great part of the v treasure of Chili and 
Peru is exported to Old. Spain. Most of the coun- 
try is inhabited by native Americans. The Jesuit* 
were kidefatigable in tljeir endeavours to convert 
the Indians to the belief of their religion, and to 
introduce among them th^ arts Bf civilteed life j 
and tliey met witli surprising succes*s. More than 
300, 0(X) families were formerly subjeef ’toT the 
Jesuits, living In obedience and with an awe bor- 
dering on adoration. But in 17^7 tlie Jesuits were 
sent out of America by royal authority, and their 
subjects were put upon the same footing with th? 
otiier inhabitants of the country, * 

All the other territories of S^ain in the New 
World, the islands excepted, of whose discovery 
and reduction an account has already be^ gjven, 
are comprehended under two great divisions ; the 
former denominated the kingdomiof Terra Firma^ 
the provinces of which stretch alOng the Atlantic 
from the eastern frontier of New Spain to die 
nioulh of the Orinoco 3 the latter the new king- 
dom of Granada, situated in the interior country. 
'I'erni Fiima is divided into t\velve large pro- 
\incL's, which contain avast deal of mountainous 
couiitT}^ : the valleys are deep and narrow j and 
being tor a great part of die year hooded, die whole 
district is perhaps the most unhealthy part of the 
tr^rrid zone. The plains are fertile^ and poducc 
great abundance of corn, fruits, and di-ugs. No 
place abounds more in* riclr pasturage, or has a 
greater stock of black catde. Its capital city, 
I'anarna, is situated upon one of the best harbour* 
of the South Seas. Hidier is brought all die trea- 
sure which die rich mines of Peru and Cliili pay 
K Jr .to 
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to the king, or produce upon a private account. 
In the bay is a pearl -fishery of great value. The 
tbwn contains 5000 houses elegantly built nf brick 
and stone, disposed in a se“micircular form, and en- 
livened with the spires and domes of several 
churches and itionasterie^^ At Carthagena, the 
second town ii^ Terra Firraa, the 'galleons on their 
voyage from Ppainput, in first, and dispose of a 
con»idei;al)le part of their cargo. The fleet of 
galleons, consists of about eight men of war, la- 
den with every kind of merchandize, as well as 
■with military stores for t’eru. No sooner are 
these ships aiTivpd in the haven of Carthagena 
tlfan expre«i5es are immediately dispatched to the 
adjacent towns, jthat they may get ready all the 
treasure which is deposited there to meet the gal-, 
leons at Porto Bello. Here' aU persons concerned 
in the various branches of*this extensivfe traffic 
assemble, and business of wonderful extent and 
importance is riegotiated in a short time. In 
about a fortnight the fair is over ) during which 
the display of gold and silver and precious stones 
on the one hand, and of all the curiosities and 
' variety of European fabrics (Jh the other, is as- 
tonishing Heaps of wedges and Ingots of the 
precious metals are rolled about on wharfs like 
things of little or no value., At this time an hun- 
dred crowns are given for a mean lodging, a thou- 
sand for a shop, and provisions of every kind are 
proportionably dear. 

The new kingdom of Granada is no far elevated 
above the level of theV‘>ea, tliat though it approaches 
almost to die erjuator the climate is remarkably 
temperate. Some districts yield gold wntli so great 
prolusion, that single labourers have been known 
to collect in a day what was etpial in value to 2501. 
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Its towns are populous and flourishing. Industry 
is encouraged, and a considerable trade is carried 
on with Carthagena. 

Having traced the progress of the Spaniards jp 
their disrovcritis andcr.nques'ts, to that period when 
their authority was esjaldished oVer all the vasf re- 
gions in the New World still suljject to their do- 
minion ; it remains onl)% to consider the effect of 
tlieir settlements upon the countries of \vdiicli they 
tcAik possession, as well as uptm their o\^. 

Thefirst visible consequence of tlie establishments 
made by the Spaniards in America, was the dimi- 
nution of the antient inhabitants to a degree equally 
astonishing and deplorable. But, notwithstanding 
I he rapid depopulation of America, a very consi- 
derable luimber of the native race still remains 
boili in Mexico and Peru. Their settlements in 
siMue ^ilaces are so populous as to merit^.ho»name 
of cities. In Peru, several districts, particularly in 
the kingtlom of Quito, are occupied almost entirely 
hv Iiidiaiis j and in some provinces thay are min- 
c^led with the Spaniards, and are almost the only 
pcrsiuis who practise the mechanic arts, and fill 
most of the inferior station.^ in society. In tlie di- 
stricts adjacent to Carthagena, to Panama, and 
Buenos- /\yres, the desolation is more general than 
even in tho.se parts gf Mexico and Peru of which 
the Spaniards have taken most full po.5session. 

When tlie conquests of the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica were completed, tlieir monarch s, in forming 
Mil' plan of internal policy for their new dominions, 
divided them into two intineuse governments j one 
mliject to the viceroy of New Spain, *the other to 
the viceroy of Peru. The jurisdiction of the for-f 
nier extended over all the provinces belonging to 
^puin ill the northern division of the American 
n i cuntinoit. 
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continent. Under thiat of the latter was comprc - 
bended whatever she possessed in Soutli Ararrira. 
The authority of tlie viceroy over districts’ so far 
semoved from his o^n eye and observation, was 
unavoidably both^ feeble and ill directed. A third 
viceroyalty has tlierefore b5aii established at Santa 
Fe de Eoj^ia, the, capital of the new kingdom of 
Granada, .the jorisdictioh of which extends over 
the whole kingdom of Terra Firma, and the pro- 
vince of ftuito. In subjection to the viceroys are 
otlier officers of different r 5 [nks and degrees. Hir 
various duties assigned to each, and the several 
po'^ers which tliey exercise, cannot be discussed 
in this volume. We shall the efore proceed to 
explain by whatr means tlie colonies enrich the 
inotJier country. 

Of all the methods by wliit^h riches may be ac- 
quired; of .searching for the precious metrds 
is one of the most mviting to men unacenstomed to. 
the regular assiduity with viliich the culture the 
earth and the operalion.s of commen e must be car- 
ried on, nr who are so rapacious as not to be satis- 
fied Milh the gradual tetuvns of prr)rit which they 
yield. Accordingly, as soon as^the several coun- 
tries in America were subjected to tlie dominion 
cjf Spain, tliis \\i\s rJriiost the only method of 
acquiring wealth W'hich orevrred to the adventu- 
rers by whom they were conquered. All crowded 
to Mexico and Pc.u, w’here llie quantities of gold 
;\\ d siJviT foilnd among the natives promised an 
iinexhaustj d store. ],)uring .several years the ar- 
dour of their researches wa.s kept up by hope ra- 
ther thaii .svFTice.ss. At length ttie rich mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, w'crc accidentally cliacuxered in 
the year 1545, by an Indian, as he was clainberinij 
up the mpuntain in pursuit of llama which had 

. ^ ■ . strayed 
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ptrayed from his flock. Soon after, the . mines 
of Sacotecas, in New Spain, little inferior to the 
other in value, were opened. From that Time tlie 
working of mines has becomp the capiral occupai 
tinn of the Spaniards, and is reduced into a system 
no less complicated th|A interesting. 

The exuberant profusion with, which |he mdun-j 
tains of the New World ^lOured fwrth their trea- 
sures astonished mankindy who had beiwi ijccus- 
tohicd hitherto to receiv/ a penurious pbupply of 
the precious metals froil the more scanty stores 
cr)ntained in tlie mini s of the aiuieut Jicmisphere. 
According to priuciplps of computation, whjeh 
appear to be extremely moderate, cjniuitity or 
gold and silver that has been regularly enteied in 
the ports of Spain is equal in value to lour millions 
sterling annually, reckoning from the year 14f)2, 
in whirh America was discovered, to tiie j^sent 
time. This in 311 years amounts to twelve hun- 
dred and forty-four milliohs, Jiiiyieiise as this sum 
is, the Spani'.h wi iters contend that as much more 
ought to be added to it, in consideration of trea- 
sui^e which Las been extracted from the mines, 
and i:nj)orted fnTuduleritly into Spain v/ilhoiit 
paying duty to tlie king. By this account Spain 
h:i^ drawn from the New World a su]>ply of 
wealth amounting ty nearly two thousand five 
hundred millions of pounds sterlinji,^ 

llioiigh the mines are the chief object of the 
Spaniards, yet the fertile countrii^ wliicli they 
pOf^sess ill America abound ^with other commodi- 
ties of such value or scarcity as to attract a consi- 
derable degree of attention. Cochinf.*6il is :i pro- 
duction almost peculiar to New Spain : tlie Jesuita 
bark, the most salutary simple, perhaps, and of 
most rcstuiiuiv e virtue, that Fruvidence has made 
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known to man, is found only in Peru : the indigo 
of Guatimala is superior in quality to that of any 
province in America : cocoa attains to its highest 
perfection, in the Spanish 'colonies, and, from tlie 
g^t consumption of chocolate in Europe, as well 
as m America, ii a valuahlp commodity : the to- 
bacco of Cuba ifj of more exquisite flavour than any 
brought from New World: the sugar raised in 
that island, in Hispaniola, and in New Spain, toge- 
ther wiih^lrugs of varioil^s kinds,^ may be mentioned 
among the natural produ tions of America which 
enrich tl'.e Spanish commerce. To these must ^ 
added the exportatirni of hides. The cattle from 
wlfich these, are taken range over the vast plains 
which extend ffom Laeiios-Ayres towards the 
Andes, in herds of thirty or forty thousand ; and 
the unlucky traveller who once falls in among 
thenv proceed for several days beforedie can 
disentangle himself from among tlie crowd that 
covers the face o^the eartli, and seems to have no 
end. They are scarcely less numerous in New 
Sjjain, and in several other provinces, where they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides 5 and 
the slaughter at certain season* is so great, that 
the stench of the carcases which are left in the 
field would infect the air, if large packs of wild 
dogs, and vast flocks of Apierican vultures, the 
most voracious of all the feathered kind, did nut 
instantly devouf^them. The number of those hides 
exported in e\4ery fleet to Europe is very great, and 
ij> a Incmtivo branch of commerce. 

When the importation into wSpain of those various 
Articles iVoip her rnlonics first became active and 
considerable, her interior industry and manu- 
factures were in so ])rnspprous a state, that m ith 
the product of these ihe was able both to pvucha‘ie 
• Llie 
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the commodities of the New World and to answer 
its grpwing demands. Nor was the state of the 
Spanish .marine at this period less douri^jhing than 
that of its manufacture* In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century^ Spain is said to have possessed a- 
bove a thousand mei chanf ships^ a number far supe- 
rior to that of any natlAi in Europe in that age. By 
the aid which foreign trade and dfJinestii: industry 
give reciprocally to each other in th^ir progress, the 
augmentation of both mi^ have been rSpii and 
extensive 3 and Spain iMht have rerftved the 
same accession of opide/ce and vigour trom her 
arijuisi lions in the New World, that other powers 
have derived from their colonies. But varirgus 
causes prevented this. • 

The same thing happens to nations as to indi- 
viduals. Wealth which flows in gradually, and 
with moderate inci^ase, nourishes that activity 
which is friendly to commerce, and ipforth 
into vigorous exertions ; but when opulence pours 
in suddenly and with too full a stftain, it overturns 
all sober plans of industry, and brings along with 
it a taste fur what is wild and extravagant. Such 
was the great and «udden augmentation of power 
and revenue that the possessions of Anterica 
brought into Spain, and symptoms of its perni- 
cious influence- soon began to appear. When 
Philip II. ascended *the Spanish ^rone, remit- 
tances from the colonies became a regular and 
considerable branch of revenue. The I’atal f)pL*- 
ratioii of tills change in the state of tJie king- 
dom was at once cunspicaous. And under liie 
weak administration of Philip III. the vigour 
of the nation sunk into the lov/est ifedine. 'ihe 
jiifui'.siderale bigotry ot that monarch expelled at 
once nearly 3 million of liia moat indu.sirious aiib- 
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Jects, at the very time when the exhausted state of 
tJie kingdom required some extraordinary exer- 
tions vof political wisdom to augment its n.urabers, 
and to revive its strength- Spain felt that her 
dQianufactures were cfallen into decay j that her 
fleets, which had been th^ terror of Europe, were 
ruined j and that her cointnerce v'as lost. Even 
agricultupi, tlie* primary object of industry in 
every prosperotis state, ^as neglected, and one of 
the mosi fertile counties in Europe hardly raised 
what was SLifhcient forHhe support of its own in- 
habitants. The SpaniJj;;dfi, intoxicated with the 
wealth which poured in upon tliem, deserted the 
paflis of industry to which tliey had been accus- 
tomed, and^^repaired with eagerness to those re- 
gions from whieh this opulence issued; till at 
length Spain was unable to supply the growing 
demands of the colonies. She had recourst^ to her 
iieighbnu7... The manufactures of the Low Coun- 
tries, of EnglaiK^ of France, and of Italy, iUr- 
nished in abundance whatever she required. In a 
short time not above a twentieth part of tlie coin- 
modities exported to America was of Spanish 
growtli or fabric. The treasure pf the New World 
may l)e said henceforward not to have belonged to 
Spain. That w^ealth, wdiicli by an internal circii- 
Jatinn w'ould have spread tlirough each vein of 
industry, and have conveyed life and motion to 
ever)' branch of manufacture, flowed out of the 
kingdom wdth such a rapid course as neither eii- 
jiched nor animated it. On the other hand, the 
artisans of rival natior4?, encouraged by the quick 
pale of their commodities, improved so much in 
industry as ttj be able to afford them at a rate so 
low that llie manufactures of Spain w’ere still 
flirther depressed. This destructive commerce 

drained 
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drained otF the riclies of the nation, aiwd the Spa^ 
niards, in fact, became only the carriers of fbreign 
merchnndize, and the channel through which 
the precious metals flowed from America to the 
^)ther European states. Spayi was so much as-* 
Lonished and distressed at beholding her American 
treasures vanish almosl| Is soon as they were im- 
ported, that Philip III. issued an,«dict, hy which 
lie endeavoured to raise copper money to a value in 
currency nearly equal to Aat of silver ;«and the 
lord of the Peruvian and J^exican niine»was re- 
duced to a wretched e^ppient, which is Uie last 
resource of petty impoverished states. 

Thus the possessions of SjJiiin in America have 
not proved a source of population and ©f wealtli to 
her, in the same manner as tIiose»of oilier nations. 
In those countries of Eurojie where industry is in 
hill vi^jur, every person settled in such colonies 
RS are similar in their situation to tliuse is 

supposed to give employment to three or four at 
home in supplying his wants. wherever the 
mother country cannot afford this supply, every 
emigrant may be considered as a citizen lost to 
the community • and strangers must reap all tlwr 
benefit of answering his demands. 

We have already noticed the trade carried on 
by the galleons : these were fieijiieiitly retanleJ 
by various accidents, -iand on such occasions the 
srarcity of European goods in the Spanish settle- 
ments frequently became excessive j tlieir pi ice 
rose to an enormous height. The ^igihnt eye of 
mercantile attention did ugt fail to observe this 
favourable opportunity : an ample supply was 
poured iu from the Eugli:»h, French^ and Dutch 
islands j and when the galleons at length arrived 
they found the markets so glutted by this illicit 
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tommeKe^ that there was no demand for the com- 
modities with which til cy were loaded. To re- 
medy this, Spain permitted a consideratle part of 
her commerce with America to be carried on in 
reghter ships* These were fitted out during the 
intervals between the stated seasons when die gal- 
leons sailed, by merclidh^s of Seville or Cadiz, 
Upon obtaining a license from dk counoil of the 
Indies, for wlych they paid a high premium. 

In proportion as experience manifested the ad- 
vantage? of carrying\n trade in this mode, the 
number of register shiJU increased ; and at length 
in the year 17 *^ 8 , the galfeons, after having been 
employed upwards of two centuries, were finally 
l&id aside, f. From that period there has been no 
intercourse with Chili and Peru, but by single 
ships, dispatched from time to time as occasion 
requires. These sail ' round Cape Horn, and con- 
veytdirei^ily to the ports in tliie South Seallie pro- 
ductions and manufactures of Europe, for wJiich 
the people settled in those countries were before 
obliged to repair to Porto-Bello or Panama. 

It remains only to give some account of the 
trade ^ carried on between New Spain and the 
Philippine Islands. Soon after the accession of 
Philip II. a scheme was formed of planting a 
colony in these islands, which had been neglected 
since the time of their discovery. Manilla, in the 
island of Lucmiia, was the station chosen for the 
capital of tliis new establishment. From it an active 
commercial dntercourse began with the Chinese ^ 
and a considerable number of that industrious peo- 
ple, allured by the prospect of gain, settled in die 
Philippine Islands, under Spanish protection. They 
supplied the colony so amply with all the valuable 
productions and manufactures of the East, a? 

enabled 



enabled it to open a ’tiwe witJi America^ hy ik 
course of navigation the longest from land to land 
oil nur globe. In the infancy of this trade, it was 
criniccl nu with Callao on the coast of Peru, but 
afterwards it wms removed to Acapulco on the 
coLi’.t t>f New Spain. ’ ' 

After various ai'rangemenls it lifts b^en brought 
iriio a regular fofm. c)ue or two ships depart an- 
nually fi oni Acapulco, 'whirh an; permitted to 
rniry out silver to the ammiiit of more ^lan one 
hufldred thousand pounds ueiliiigj in ijp turn for 
which, they bring baik s^Sces, drugs, china, and 
japan wares 3 calicoes, rhfntz, muslins, silks, and 
every precious article w'lh which tlie East can 
sfupply llie re^t of tlie world. For sope time itle 
EUL^Thanls of Peru were periiiitl|'d to participate 
in this trafne, "but now it is confined solely to 
Ne\v Spain. In consequence of this indulgence, 
tliC ialA'.bitanls of tfint country enjoy ^Ivant^gea 
iirJ.uVwii to tlie other Spanish colonies. The 
iT’.au'ifa('tures of the lea-.t are nol;»only more suited 
Co a wairni climate, ai.J are more sliowy thnn those 
of Europe, but can be sold at a lower price ; w hile, 
at the .same time, tlie prohts upon tiicm are so 
toQ.siderable as to'enrich all those yliD are em- 
ploy od either in bringing them from Manilla, or 
vending them in New Spain. As the 'Uterest 
Iwith of the buyer and seller concurs in fa\ ouriiig 
tills bmuch of commerce,’ it has continued in spile 
tif regulalioiis, concerled with the most anxious 
jealously, to circiiinscribe it, Unclerjcover of wdiat 
the la^^b ]K‘rmitto be importfd, great quantities of 
Jiirlia gi.ods arc poured inU)* die markets of New 
Siriui i and when the Euiopeau'ships arrive at Vera 
Cp;/, they I'lcquently tind llie w ants of die people 
• VOL. xLiv. s supplied 



supplied \tf cheaper and more acceptable com- 
niodities. 

Notwithstanding these frauds, the Spanish mo- 
nardis ret'eive a very considerable revriiue frewr 
American domipinns. This arises from taxei 
of various kincls, which may be divided into, 1. 
What' is paid to the snvJi^ign as lord of the Ne\s 
World: to thi-rwlass belong the (futy on the pro 
diiceof.thc* nTines, an<^ the tribute exacted from 
tlie ind’fans : the ff)rrraBr is tenned by the Spaniards 
the righFnf si^fioiy, t^ latter is the duty of vas- 
salage. 2. Into the imnjerons duties on com-- 
merre, whith armmpapy and oppress it in eveiy 
stfp: and, 3. WhaL acciucs to the kius: as heaJ 
of the chuTT'h. In consequence of this, he receixe^ 
the '•piritual revenues levied by the apostolic cliani- 
ber in Europe, and is entitled likewise to the pro- 
fit ari'sihg from the sale of ^the bull of Cruzado. 
ThiC bufr, which is jniblisbeil every twd years, 
contains an absolution from past often ces, and a 
permission to several kinds of prohibited food 
during J^ent. Every perfion in the Spanish colonics, 
of European, Crenlian, or mixed race, purchases 
a buH^ which is deemed essential to his salvation, 
at the rate set upon it by government. Jl is not 
easy to get at the amount of those various hinds ; 
bat it is probable that the net public revenue raised 
Ml America dues nt t exceed a milli^>n and a b^ilf 
sterling per annum. Spain and Portugal are, hoiv- 
ever, Uie only European powers who derive a direct 
revenue froih tlieir colonies. All tiie advantage 
that accrues to other, nations from their American 
dominions arises from the exclusive enjoyment of 
their trade.' 

But if die revenue which Spain draws from 
3 America 



America be gre^t, the expense of administrarion 
in her colonies bears full proportion Lo it. The 
salaries iillotted to every person in public office are 
very high. The viceroys mainLaJn all the state 
and dignity of royalty. Their courts display such* 
pomp as hardly retains Jthe appearance of a deler- 
gated authority.* All this expense is defrayed by 
the crown. “ * • 

The salaries constitute out a Bnfall part of tlie 
revenue enjoyed by the vice^-^ys. From tBe single 
article of presents made U him on ihe^anniver- 
ray of his iinme-day, a iwctroy has been known to 
receive fifteen thousand pounds sterling. Accord- 
ing to a Spanish proverb, the legal revenues of a 
viceroy are known : his real profits dfepend upon 
his opportunities and conscience. Hence tlieir 
commission is granted onlyftw a very short term uf 
years j which rendenf tlieni often more rapacious, 
ID order quickly to repair a shattered fdfluiie or to 
create a new one. But even in situations so trying 
to human frailty, there are instautes of virtue that 
remains unseduced. In tlie year the marquis 
de Croiz finished the term of his viceroyalty in 
New Spain with unsuspected integrity; and, in- 
stead of bringing home exorbitant wealtli, returned 
with the admiration and appla^isc of a graiellil peo- 
ple, whom his government had rendered happy. 
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^ II ^HE di^covciy of Amerira hy Columbus 

as we have seen, owing originally to just Tt*j- 
^oning on the figure of the earth, though the par- . 
ticiilar land that he discoveHed we\s far fri'in tnat 
which he 'sought. Here was evidently a mixture 
of wise de.signanJ fortunate accident ; but the Por- 
tuguese discovery of Brazil may be regarded as 
merely accidental. For, sailing with a considerable 
armament to India, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope, but standing out^o sea to avoid the 
calms upon the roast of Africa, the Portuguese 
fleet fell ill u itli the continent of Soutli America, 
Upon iheiv return tliey made so favoumble a re- 
"port of the .’and which the^ had disced ered, that 
Uie court resolved to send a colony ihitlier. This 
u'as at first op^iosed by the Spanu^'s, who cr/ii.d- 
dered the country as within their dominions. Mat- 
ters w’cre, however, at lenglli aci ijniiuodated by a 
treaty, in which it was agreed that the Portuguese 
bhould pOasess all iliat tract of Imd that lies l)e- 
tw eeii the River of Amazun^ and that of La 
Plata, 
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Whrn their ri^ht was thus confirmed, * -rv 
the Portiij^uese pursued the vsetilement with ^ ’ ' 

such \ igour, that in a Utile time more than ^ 
two thousand miles of tsea-coast w^as colonized; 
which w^as infiiiitx?ly to the 1^‘nefit of Uie motlieoi 
rountry. Their settlements on the coast of Atrira 
forwarded this .establishment, by the number ol 
jip^ioes which they afforded thenadbr works. 
Hence the introdiictiim uftiegrijcs into this pari of 
America^ and the fouiirlatiok^ of a Iralr.c, ilisgrace- 
hii to all concerned in il. ■ 

In the very meridian, of their prosperity, >vhcn 
l]ie Portuguese were in posr,c>;sion ot so extensive 
an empire, and so tlouiishing e trade in Africa, in 
Arabia, in India, in the Asiatic islesf and in the 
most valuable part of America, they were crushed 
by one of those incidents which decides tlie fates 
of kingdoms. DoutSebastiar, one of their 
greatest princes, in an expedition he4iad 
undertaken against tlie Muoin, w^^s slain ; by 
which accident the Portuguese lusfc then’ liberty, and 
were absorbed into the Spanish diyminiiins. 

Soon after this misfortune, the same )(;ke that 
galled the Portugyese grew so intuleiable tp the 
inhabitants of the ^htherlands, that they threw 
it off with grpat fury and indignation. Not sa- 
tisfied with erecting themseUes into an inde- 
pendent state, tliey feH upon tlie possessions of the 
Piirtii^nese took almost all their fuftreases in tlie. 

Indies ; and then turned thcii arms upon Urazil, 
which w^as unprotected by Europe, 3nd be- ^ 
tra)ed by the cowardice of^he governor of ' 
tlzeir principal cily. They w ouhl have over- 
pm the whole, had not the arcLbiKhopiDon Michael 
deT exeira believed, that in Hucb an emergency the 
C, nger e>f his cgt^^tiy superseded tht common obn 
5 J ^ Ug^iionj, 
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li^dons^^ his profession. He took arms^ an 4 ift 
the heel^ of his monks^ and a few scattered forces, 
put a stop to the tbrrent of the Dutch conquest. He 
made a gallant stand unKl succours a^ived, and 
then resigned the commission with whkh the pub- 
lic necessity and his owq valour had aimed him, 
into tlie hands of a person ^pointed by authority. 
By tliis noble c^ndact the archbishop saved st^ven 
of the fourtCLMi' provinces into which Brazil was di- 
videtf ; \he rest fell ilVto the hands of the Dutch, 
\ »f Ann whom they were again paitlyrenon- 

’ quered by the Porticguesej but not witlionl 
' a considerable struggle^ and after mucb 
lofs on both sides. The Portuguese agreed to pay 
the Dutch ^ight tons of gold, to relinquish llieit 
interest in thiscoiuUry: which was accepted 3 and 
they have remained in peaceable posse.ssion of all 
Brazil till about 170*2, when the Spaniards took 
the FortreTs of St. Sacrament 3 but by treaty of 
peace it was res lured. 

This vast territory is but little known, partly 
from the want of science and curiosity, and partly 
on account of the thick tores Ls which cover the ex- 
teiisi\ e plains of La Plata. Though in strict alli- 
ance with Portugal, w e have little precise kiioW'^ 
ledge of Brazil, and still le-ss of tlie interior country 
of Amazonia. The chief city ol Brazil was for- 
merly Saint Salvador, wliiiii bai? since yielded to 
Bio de Janeiro, 

Brazil is now divided into eight independent go- 
vernments, besides that of Bio de Janeiro, of w Lich 
alone the governor retains the style of viceroy of 
the Brazils. The discovery and improvement of tlie 
gold and dbmond mines, about one hundred 
ieagucs to the N. W., luvo secured to Janeiro a 
decided preponderance. But all the provinces 



are grcn^ing fast into opulence and importance ; 
and we are informed by sir George S^iintolij 
thattiiey manufactiired qf late years several of the 
most necessary articles for their own consumption, 
and their produce was so considerable that the ba* 
lance'‘"of trade began to fee already in their favour j 
and remittances of bullion were made to them 
from Europe, in return for the owplus their ex- 
ports beyond their imports. TheMiamond mines 
bejoiig exclusively to the ciWn ; and oifb fiftli of 
tlie gold is exacted. There are also Numerous 
taxes and impositions^ which instead of enlarging 
the revenue are the great causes of its diminution. 

The European settlers in Brazil are fondofpt^a- 
surej but extremely obsen^ant of the fftremonies of 
religion. Labour is chiefly peiformed by sla\cs, 
about twenty tliousand negroes being annually ini-* 
ported. The natiws are said to be irreclaimable 
ravages, who chiefly subsist apart on^ie co9st be- 
tween Janeiro and San Salvador, The harbour of 
Bio Janeiro is capacious and excellent j surround- 
ed by a fertile country, and protected by the cas- 
tle of Santa Cruz. On the we^t is the city of St. 
Sebastian, commonly called Rio de Janeiro, built 
on a tongue of land, the hills and rocks behind 
being crowned with woods, convents, houses, and 
churches. The simcts are generally straight and 
well paved. \Vater*is -supplied bj an aqueduct 
after the Roman plan j lor, notwithstanding the 
name, tliero is no river of any uole. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and rncreases 
Bveiy year. Of the diam^^nds there are supposed 
lo be returned to Europe to the amount of 130,0001. 
annually. This, with the sugar, tl* tobacco, the 
hides, and the valuable drugs for medicine and 
manufactures, may giv^ some idea of llie import- 

auec 
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Ince of tl>U not only to Portugal^ but to all 

the tcildihig powers, of Europe. 

Ama7opia was discovered by Francisco Orellana, 
about the year 1500, whotin leturning from Peru 
Ei^iled down the riv^r Amazon to the Atlantic 
ocean. On the.banjcs of the river he observed 
companies of women in ari^s. On {hat account he 
call^ the founti;}'; Amazonia, or the Land of Ama- 
zons, and gave^he nam^ of Amazon to the river, 
which^ formerly had bwjn called Maraguon. The 
Spaniards were never able to effect a settlement 
there) but tlic Portuguese h^ve some small colonies 
on that part of the coast which lies betwixt Cape 
North and the mouth of the Amazon. This river 
is one of the>largesl in the world. It runs a course 
fnom west to cast of about three thousand miles, 
^nd receives nearly two hundred other rivers, 
some of which are not inferior raagnitude^to tlie 
Danube or ^he Nile. The breadth of this river at 
its mouth, where it discharges itself by several 
channels into tJie Qcean, almost under the equator, 
is one hundred and fifty miles, and atone thousand 
five hundred miles from its moutli it is forty fa- 
thoms deep. In the rainy seasqp. it overflows its 
banks, ^d waters and fertilizes die adjacent coun- 


The Indian nations inhabiting this extensive 
tract of the globe are very ^numerous j and tl^ 
banks of almost every river are inhabited by a dif- 
ferent people, who are governed by their caziques, 


distinguished fiom their subjects by coronets of 
beau tif a fe ^athers. Thfy are idolaters, and wor-f 
5lU|y|Hk3age5 of their antient heroes. In their 
thzy carry tlieir gods with them. 
U P m^i ^ fiessions of the French on the continent 
are very inconsiderable, They wqre 
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formerly llie lords of Canada and LouUiai^ij but 
h.we now lost all footing in North Amenca. On 
the souiheni continent, however, they liave still a 
settlement, which is c^led Ca^ enJie, in Guiana. 
The chief town is Caen, or Cayano, in whiclf 
there arc twch e hmidrid white 'inhabitants, ex- 
clusive of the »garrisoli. The coast i.s very low'-, 
but wiiliiii land there aiy fine Tfills, proper for 
oJmost every specks of c^iltivritron. ‘But the 
Prpncli have not yet eJ^Unded them so far aS they 
might. The soil and climate seem un^xceptimi- 
able, but during the rains many parts are inun- 
dated. The dry .season is from June to October, 
and the heaviest rains are in our wdntcr seasem. 
Cayenne jH'pper is the principal proclnct of this 
country; besides which, they export sugar, cocoa, 
vanilla, and indigo. 

Thci French havEr also taken possession o^ the 
island of Cayenne, which is situated jflTthe mouth 
i)f the river of the same name. • It is about forty- 
iive miles in circumference, antTis reckoned very 
unhealthy. To this place the tyrant Robespierre 
bnnished many of the be.st men of France, for po- 
litical offences. ^Ihe Corsican Buonaparte ha.s 
made use occasionally of this island for the same 
purpose. 

After the Portuguese had dl';pnHsessed the Dutch 
of Brazil, they formed .settlemenl* in Guiana, 
A. D. l6’G3 ; but four years afterwards they wTre 
expelled by the English, vvho.se degrendant*^ form 
part of the colony, vv'hich w'as given back to the 
Dutch, in exchange for -New York, in Iti/ti. 
Ihitch Guiana is to the N.W. of the French set- 
tlement, and is often called Surinam? from a river 
of that name on wlilch tlie capital is situated. The 
chief tow'iis 3 re Paramaribo, on the western bank 

of 



of the Surmanii and New Middleburg near die 
N. W, ^tremlty of the colony. DemCrara is a 
settlement on a river of that name. Issequibo ia 
another Dutch settlemeni on the Spanish Main^ 
which surrendered tp the English in IJSl, but 
which was not considered pf sutticient importance 
to be retained. e ^ 

The climate of this country is reckoned un- 
wholesome. The wet^d dry seasons are al- 
ternate, C^ach for about^hree mtJnths. It is one of 
the richest and most valuable colonies belonging tok 
the United Provinces ; but it is in a less prosperous 
situation than it was some years since, owing to tlie 
w^rs in which they have been engaged with their 
fugitive negroes, whom they treated witli great 
barbarity, and who are become sufficiently nu- 
merous to form a kind of colony in the woods, 
and to be really formidable enemies to their form£?r 
masters, tinder the command of chiefs elected 
from among thcmipelves, they have cultivated lands 
for their subsistence ^ and, making frequent in- 
cursions into the neighboining plantations, revenge 
themselves upon their old oppressors. The chief 
trade of Surinam consists in sugar, cotton, coffee, 
tobacco, flax, skins, and very valuable dyeing drugs. 

The inhabitants of Dutch Guiana are eitlier 
whites, blacks, or the reddish-brown aboriginal 
natives of America. TW promiscuous inter-* 
course of these differeut people has likewise gene- 
rated Several intermediate ca^ts, whose colours de- 
pend on their 'degree of consanguinity to either 
Whites, Indians, or Negroes. — ^There are so 
many birds of \arious species, and remarkable for 
tlie beauty otHlieii plumage, in Guiana, tliat several 
persons in tlie colony have employed themselves 
with their dependents very advantageously in 

killing 
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killing and preserving them for the cabinets of na- 
turalists in different parts of Europe. The torpedo, 
or electrical eel, is found in tlie rivers df Guiana. 
Jlut the immense number and vHriety of snakes in 
this country form one of its ghief inconvenienciesi 
Jt is said that several jears ago, one was ‘killed 
■which measured 33 feet in length, and in the 
largest part tliree feet in circumferesce. The 
jauba is a peculiar an^ihibious animal .of small 
aize, about the size of a pi^ four monthfPold, co- 
vered with fine short hair j its flesh is pKferred to 
all otlier kinds of meat.. The quassia, tlie castor-oll 
nut, the cassia, the palm-oil, the cowhage, the 
balsam of capivi, and ipecacuanha, arc all natives 
here. An herbaceous plant called tmolies grows 
here, whose leaves are the lai^est of any yet 
known : they lie on the ground, and have sometimes 
attained the almost incredible length of thirty 
feet, by tliree feet in width. So admirable aTma- 
terial for covering has not beeq bestowed on this 
country in vain j most of the houses are thatched 
witli it, and it will last for years without repair. 
Cium caoutchouc is produced from a large tree in 
Guiana, and is ujed fur vessels nf various kinds 
and for torches. A small tree called caruna yields 
a farinaceous nut, from which the Indians prepare a 
slow poison, the instrument of jealousy or revenge. 
S^ill more certain is the. Ticuna poison, which ia 
prepared from the roots of the nibbees, tliat in- 
habit the entangled forests of these immeztsurable 
swamps, and are a shelter to the” panthers, the 
serpents, and all those monstrous and abominable 
reptiles that generate in this pestilential atmo- 
sphere. 9 
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CHAP. ^ VIII. 
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Hcnr^ FII. nutlmx>?^ Calot to make Dhrovnles. 
Calot takes possession ,of a ,grvct Part of 
Ninth ^mniev. Paleiit grunted tu Sir IFulter 
lialtdgh. Lintlnn ahd Plffmo'ilh Cimjuii'ies', 
Pitrit&ns persvdite^, and go to Amfriea. Tlu lr 
Charafter and Suiferings. Hhivylaiid an Asy’- 
hnn fur the Roman CnUioVics. Lilerul Puiurj 
if England to her Settfemenis. Impuriance of 
^ihe American Colonies. Wars ivith }ran(C. 
JFashlnghn ^ Expeditions. Hopes conceived xf 
his future CelA rify. General Pence. Jmerican 
Comirei'cc limited ly Grent-r>riiain. Stump 
Ait. Opposition to it. Repealed. D'^claratory 
yht. Pian fy>r tming GAf'S Ten^. dfi’t'. Ame^ 
rican i)ppo\it\onf in ivhuh ijoAon tales the 
lead, (^uarnds Ictiv'en the AliUtanj and Inliu- 
i'itants. Three of the latter hideii Lnttets 
from Governor Ilufclnnson intercepted hy Dr. 
Franklin. Dr. Franklin dismu'^ed ftom his Of- 
fne. 

TTAVTNG di';n\issed In ^he former r]iri]itPi-s 
J -i this A I'liime Uie suljject of the Spanisii iir.d 
iVirtugL’A'se iliscovcries and scttlemeiiLs on the con- 
tiueiii uf Aincriuii, m e now proL'Ocd4P those that 
ere made under the auspices of our ov^rourur)’, 
'w hich 'will lead us to take a counecLeJ rit^w of Uie 
Hibtory of i|ie United States to the present times 5 
ill ilie course of which we &h?dlj as fLir as our 
liiiiils will allow^ exliibit a distinct hisLurical^ poli- 
tical^ 



tical, and geographical view of the northern con- 
tinent of America*. 

Henry VII. of England^ by the exertion of an 
authority similar to thjit of p8pe Alexander f . 
granted to John Cabot, a Venetian pilot, and hli 
three sons, who were subjects and natives of Eng- 
land, a conimi.ssion '*^^10 navigate all parts of the 
ocean for tlie piirpo.se of discovering islarvls, coun- 
tries, regions, or province*, either of Gentiles or 
Jnfidel.s, which have been liifherto unknown Jo all 
Christian people, with power to set up his stand- 
ard, and to take possession of the same as vassals 
of the crown of England.’’ Ey virtue of this com- 
mission Sebastian Cabot, one of the sons, ^ 
explored and took possession of a greatapart , 
of the North American continent, in the " 
name and on behalf of the king of England. This 
discovery was made jn consequence of an altecnpt 
to lind*a north-west passage to Chinaman cifter- 
j)rise in which he failed, but which led to more 
important consequences. • 

For the space of more than half a century after 
the discovery, the English neither navigated the 
coast nor attempted to establish colonies. The 
first English patent which was granted for ^ 
making settlements in the country, was ’ 
i.ssued by queen Elizabeth to sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. Shortly, after .she licensed Mr. 
Walter, afterwards sir Walter, Raleigif " to ^ 
search for Heathen lands not inhabited 
by Christian people j” and granted tt) him, 
in fee, all the soil wdthin 20y leagues of the places 


* See the Table at the end of the velume. 
f See page 24 uf this volume. 
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where his people sliould make their dwellings. Un- 
der his auspices an inconsiderable colony took pos- 
session of that part of the American coast which 
ftow forms Nortlr Carolina. In honour of the virgin 
«^ueen 3 his sovereign^, he gave to the whole country 
the name of Virginia. These first settlers^ and others 
who followed thena, werejeitlier (Jestroyed by the 
natives, « removed by succeeding navigators, or 
died without leaving ahy behind to tell their me- 
lancholy story. N6 permanent settlement was 
effected ’^ill the reign of James the First. He 
granted letters patent to„Thomas Gates and his 
. ^ associates, by which he conferred on them 
■jh T?' all those territories in America wdiich 
loOO. then possessed by other Cliristiaii 

princes,’’ and which lay betwT.eu the 34Ui and45th 
degree of nortli latitude. They were divided into 
two companies. The one, coiy^isting of adventurers 
of tiie city^f London, w'as called the London com- 
pany j tlie otlieiv consisting of merchants of Ply- 
mouth and som® other western towms, was called 
the Plymouth company. The adventurers were 
empowered to transport tliither as many English 
subjects as should willingly accompany them; and it 
was declared, “ that the colonists and tiieir chil- 
dren should enjoy the same liberties as if they had 
remained or were bi>rn within ihe lealm.” The 
. rnoi\ih of April is tlue epoch of tlie tirst pel- 
fifvr settlement on tlie coast of Virginia, 

1007- the name tlien given to all that extent of 
country whicli now forms the original ThirLeen 
States. The emigrants. took possession of a peninsula 
on the nortliern side of James River, and erected a 
town in hunfciur of their sovereign, w Inch they called 
James-Towm. In a few^ months diseases sw ept awa\ 
□lie h^f of their number j wliich greatly distressed 



and alarmed the others. Nevertheless, within 
twenty years from tlie first foundation of Janies-^ 
Town, upwards of pOOO English subjects had, at 
diflbrcnt times migrated •tliither, "of whom at this 
period only IBCXJ remained d'wke. • 

Thirteen years elapse^ after Jamcs-Town be- 
gan to be buih, befiye any permanent settle- 
ment was eficctud in the northern-culony. Vari- 
ous attempts for that* purpost? had. failed, 
jior was the arduous business arconlplished 
lill ir was undertaken by men who w'A'e influ- 
enced by higher motiv<js than the mere exten- 
sion of agrirulture or commerce. These were 
denominated in England Puritans, from a desiie 
of fartlier reformation in tlie estahliblSed church, 
and particularly for their a\iT,fion from cer- 
tain popish habits and ceremonies which they 
contended led to idolatry. So violent was ths 
zeal of the majority for uniformity in ^nailer? of 
religion, that popular prearhers, among Ihe Pu- 
ritans were suspended, imprisoned, and ruined, 
for not using garments nr ceremonies which their 
adversaries acknowledged to be indiflerent, And 
towards the end of tpieen Elizabeth’s reign an act 
was passed for punishing tliose v»ho ret’used to 
oome to rlnirch, or were pre.senl at any conventicle 
or meeting. The paiiishmeut in certain cases was 
per])elual haiii-hment j find upon tho.se who should 
loturn witlinut la'cnsi’, death was to ne inflicted, 
'ihis cruel hw jneroa^ed the number of Puritans. 
Some sutfercLl death, others weie baii'shedj and 
roi a few, to fjid ihc.^e \uluiitarily exiled 

them.sches tiom their native country. Of this 
number was a congregation under Ac pastoral 
care of Mr. John Robinson, wlio, to elude their 
per^ecutprsj removed to Holland. There theycon- 
T 2 tinned 
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tinued ten years higtily esteemed by the natives j 
^ jy when, on account of the morals of the 
ig^^'Datclv which in their opinion were too 
■ lax, they ^began to think of a sc^:ond re- 
tnoval, lest their offspring should conform 'to the 
bad examples daily befose them. They had aho 
an ardent desire of propagating religion in foreign 
lands, and of separating themselves from all the 
existing establfshments in Europe. An applica- 
tion ^vas made to James for full liberty of cf)n- 
soieiice ; *but he promised only to connive at and 
not molest them. They i nevertheless ventured, 
arid sailed to the number of one hundred and one 
from Plymouth, and arrived at Cape Cod in No- 
vember l64o. They formed themselves into a 
body politic undtr the crown of England, and em- 
ployed themselves in making discoveries till the 
ench)f the year. Within six months of th^ir land- 
ing they Buried 44 persons out of the number 
that went out. • Animated with a high degree of 
religious zeal, they supported every hardship witli 
fortitude and resolution. The prospect of an ex- 
emption from ecclesiastical courts, and of an un- 
disturbed liberty of worshipping their Creator in 
the way that M'as agreeable to their own con- 
sciences, were, in their estimation, a sufficient 
counterbalance to all that tliey underwent. 

This handful of people 'iHid the foundation of 
New-England, and from them sprung all those 
who have since inhabited Massachussetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, and Khode-Lsland. The 
Puritans, to which »ect tlie first emigrants be- 
longed, were a plain industrious people, and 
strict obsefvers of the moral and social dutie.s. 
According to their principles, tlie Bible Avas the 
jole rule both of faith and practice ^ and the iin- 
, position 
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position of anicles of faithj modes of worships Slc, 
-was subversive of natural rights, and an usurpation 
of power not delegated Ijp any m^n nr body ot men 
whatever. Jt is to be lamented that these prin- 
ciples of religious liberty ceased to operate on the 
emigrants soon after they came into the possession 
of power. In the elef^entli year.aftcr tijeir ^ 
arrival in America, they resolved that ” no jgnj* 
man sliould be admitted to -the freedom of ^ 
tlirir body politic, but such as were numbers of 
their churches and afterwards that none but 
such should share in the adminii^tration of civil 
government, or have a voice in any election.” In 
a few years more they had so far forgotten tlfeir 
nvsn sufferings, as to press for .uniformity in re- 
ligion, and to turn persecutors in order to accom- 
plish it. As the intolerance of England peopled 
MassathivseKs, so the intolerance of y;iat province 
made many emigrate firm it, and gate rise to 
various disttint sclllcmcnts, whiJJi in the course of 
years were formed into other provincial establish- 
ments. Connecticut, Rhode-Island, and New 
Hampshire sprung from Massarhussetts, and their 
early growth was greatly acrelevated by her im- 
politic /enl for uniformity. The countiy which 
Av.is S’il)ilivided into these four provinces had been 
willed New England, ever since the year l6l4. 
U'he propriety of classing them unii?r one general 
name became more evident, from their being set- 
tled by tjie same kind of people, aonnected with 
each other by blood, uniformity of manners, and a 
s'lndarlty cd’ religious ami political Bcritiments. 
I'lie early population of this northern, country was 
rapid, ju the short space of twenty }ears from 
its first .SLltlement, 21,20() persons ariived in 
2f)6 ve.ssLls } when, from a change in public affairs, 

T .1 » llic 



the emigration from Old to New England in a great 
measure ceased. 

* jx Marylanfi was tjie third English colony 
, g33 ’ settled in North America ; but the first 
^ ■ which from ifs beginning was erected into 
a province of the empire. ‘ The first emigration to 
this place ijonsistpd of about ioo gentlemen, chiefly 
of t^e Roman ricatliolic ffeligion. Calvert, their 
leader, purchased the -right of the aborigines, and 
with theit consent took possession of the to\un, 
which he called St. Mary’s. He continued care- 
fully to cultivate their friendship, and lived with 
them on terms of perfect amity. The lands which 
had thusbeej} ceded were planted with facility, be- 
cause they had already undergone the discipline of 
Indian tillage. Food was therefore easily procured. 
The Roman cutliolics, unhappy in their native 
laiid^.and desirous of a peaceful asylum, wefit over 
in gre^t numbers to Maryland. Lord Baltimore, 
to whom tlie prg'vince had been granted, laid the 
foundation of its future prosperity on the broad 
basis of security to property, and of freedom in 
Iwfligion. While Virginia persecuted the Puritans, 
numbers of them pas.scd over to this new province, 
the assembly of which had enacted, “ that no 
persons, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, 
should be molested in respegt of their religion, or 
in the free Lxercise tltereuf.” The prudence of 
one colony acquired \s'hat the fully of the other 
had thrown away. Thus in Massachussetts tlie 
Puritans perseculi^d various sects, and tlie Church 
of England in Virginia liarassod those w^ho dis- 
sented from ^^the established religion; while the 
Roman catholics of Mar)-land tolerated and pro- 
tected the professors of all denominations. 

'The distrartious w-hich couvuhed England for 
^ Cweiu^'- 
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t^^enty-five years left no leisure for colonizing ; 

as soon as Charles II. was restored to the 
throne of his ancestors^ it was resumed with greater 
spirit than ever. By charters gi^nted hy a 
this sovereign Connecticut, Bhode-Island, » 
and Providence plantations w^ere rendered ^ 
pure democradefti. Every power, legislative, ju- 
dicial and executive, was invested in the* freemen 
of the corporation, or their delegates j and the 
colgiiy was under no obligation to cummunici^e its 
legislative acts to the national sovereign. ^ 

In the succeeding yoar a patent Was granted to 
lord Clarendon and others, comprehending that 
extent of country which now forms the ^ jjy 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, * 
and Georgia. In tlie following year king 
Charles gave to his broUier James, duke of York, 
a patcFLt which included New York and New 
Jersey, 

At this period Charles gava to ‘Wil- ^ p 
liani Penn a patent for Peniisyhaniaj 
some time after he obtained a farther ^ 
grant of the land on the western side of tlie 
IJeltiware, and sohtli of Pennsylvania, which was 
formed into a separate guvenunent, and is now 
the slate of Delaware. Notwithstanding tlu'se 
charters, Mr. Penn did not think hiriLself imcsiei 
with the right of the soril till he had^ purchased it 
from the native prqirieiors. 

In this manner was the English North Ameri- 
rnn coniinent parcelled out into distinct govern- 
ments. Little did the ftyunders foresee of the 
consequences both good and evil that were to 
1‘trsult to the Old World from discovering and 
colonizing the New, When w e cons^er the im- 
mense quantities of gold and silver which hav^ 
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flowedfroni it into Europe; the subseqtentimrease 
of industry and population ; the prodigious exr 
tension of com me rce, manufactures, and naviga- 
tion ; and tile infiuence of the whole on lu^mnerg 
find arts j we see such an accumulation of good, 
SIS leads us to rknk Columbus among the greatest 
benefactors of the human- race.* But when uc 
consider tfhe initiStice djjne to the natives ; tlie ex- 
tirpation- of many of t^eir numerous nations, whose 
iiames are now not even known ; the havoc m^ide 
among the first settlers ; the slavery of the 
Africans, to which AmeJica has furnished the 
temptation ; and die many wars which it has oc- 
caf ioned ; ive contemplate such a mas.s of misery 
as may leadVne to doubt whedier die evil has not 
outweighed the good. 

The advantage which the emigrants to America 
expected from the protectioil of their nadve so- 
vereign, ancT’die prospect of aggi'aiidisement whicJi 
the monarch anticipated from the extension of 
his empire, madfi the former very so'liciious for 
charters, and- the latter very ready to grant them. 
Neither reasoned clearly on tin Ir nature, or well 
understood their extent. In ie'ss than eight years 
1500 miles of sea-roa.st were granted away; and -n 
little did they who gave or they whr) accepted mJ’ 
charters understand tlielr own transaction^, diat in 
several cases d',e same gronncT was cohered by con- 
tradictory grants, some f*f which extended to tin: 
South Sea, a country whose htcachh is yet 
unknown, and which to this day is iiiie.yplored. 

Ideal as these chart evs were, tiny answered a 
temporary purpose, llie colonists loposed t'on- 
fi deuce In llichi, and were exrired to Jiidustiy on 
their cu djt. And it is worthy of observatif.n, 
that of the tliirtcen colonies, no one, Georgia 
, ‘ excepts c , 
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excepted^ was settled at the expense of go- 
vernment. Towards tl»B settlement of that 
southern frontier, considerable sums have at dif- 
iferent t'lmes been granted by 433 rli ament ^ but 
the twelve more northern provinces had beer^ 
wholly settled by private adventujrers. Nor dr^es 
it appear that any compensation for their land^ 
was ever made to the* aborigines . 4 jf Apierica by 
the crown or parliament irf England. But policy 
as weil as justice led the cobnl^ts to purchase and 
pay fdr what they occupied. This was, done in 
almost every settlement^ and they prospered moit^ 
who by justice and kindness took the greatest pains 
to conciliate the good-will of the natives. 

The legal and constitutional history i)f the colS- 
nles, in their early periods^ affords but little in- 
struction'*^. It is sufficient to observe, that in less 
than cijij^hty years frocn the first permanent English 
settlement in North America, tlie twoj)riginaipa- 
tents granted to tlie Plymouth and London com- 
panies were divided and subdiv^ed into twelve 
distinct and unconnected provinces } and in fifty 
years more a thirteenth, by the name of Georgia,, 
was added to the .y)uthern extreme of the other' 
establishments. To each of these there was ul- 
timately granted a form of government, resem- 
bling, in its most essential parts, tliat which was 
established in the parent, state j and agreeably to 
the spirit of the British constitution, %mple provi- 
sion was made for the liberties of the inhabitants. 
In some of the provinces the inhabitants chose 
their governors and other public officers, and their 
legislatures were under little or no control. In 
others, tlie crown delegated most of power tu 


* See Table 11. at the end uf the volumP. 
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(rartk^ar pereoas, who were also invested with, 
the properly of the soil. In those 'w hich were 
most immediately dependent on the king, he ex- 
ercised no higher prerogatives over the colonists i 
^n he did over their fellow subjects in England ^ 
and bis power o\er the provincial legislative assem- 
blies was not greater liian what he was constitu- 
tionally vpsted iwtli over tlie house of conanons 
in the motlier country. « 

It h remarkable, tliat though the English pos- 
sessions yi America were far inferior in natujal 
riches to those which fell the lot nf oilier Euro- 
peans, yet the security of property and of liberty 
derived from the English constitution gave them 
a ''consequence to which the colonies of other 
powers have nevsr attained. The wise and liberal 
policy of England towards her colonies, during the 
nrst century and a half after* Iheir settlement, had 
a Ci-nsider^le influence in exalting tiiem to this 
preeminence. She gave thpni full liberty to go- 
vern them selves,!, and to pursue their respective in- 
terests ill such manner as they thought proper. 
Their trade -w as open to every individual in the feri-' 
tish dominions : they participated in that excellent 
form of government with which the parent isle 
was blessed, and which has raised it to an admi- 
rable height of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures 3 and trial by juiy was eslablislied among 
them. 

From the operation of these general principles, 
the American scUlemcnts increased in iiumbc]’, 
wealth and resources, with a rapidity which sur- 
passed all previous ca icul; ition. Neilher antient 
nor modern Justory can produce sn example of co- 
lonics governed widi equal w isdom, or flourishing 
with equal rapidity. In the short space of one 
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liundred and fifty years their numbers had in- 
creased to three millions, and their commerce to 
such a decree as to be more than a third of that of 
Orcat Bntain. They alao extended their settle- 
ments fitreeii hundred miles on the sea-coast, ani 
three hundred imles to the westward. 

The good effects of a wise policy and equal go- 
vernment were not only discernible in raising the 
colonics of England to a prteminenLC over .those of 
other 'European nations, but ifl raising somtf among 
themselves to greater importance thai* others. 
I’heir relative population and wealth were by no 
means correspoudeut to their respective advantages 
of sral and dim it e. The New England province^, 
thuugli posbessed of comparatively a Iftrren coim-* 
try, impnu'ed much fa'>ler than others which were 
blessed with a superior soil anil milder climate, 
'llieir first settlers w'.p* animated with a Jiigli de- 
gree of !hat religinns fer\our which evoites to gteal 
undertakings, liicy also granted their vacant 
lauds to individuals, wlio pers(»n.]lly cultivated 
iIkmu. In tlieir towns they extendL'd the benefits 
ot erlucatioii and religious inslruLMitm. By tliC'ie 
means industry andjinurality jironag.ated, and 
knowledge generally ditfused 3 so that, in 
proportion to their respeenve numbers, it is pio- 
bible that no other country in the world contained 
lUore sober orderly citKeus, and feuer who were 
proliigate and ab uidoned. Luxury w' ■» estranged 
irum their borders. Enervating wealth and pinching 
poN erty were both equally rare. E:frly marriage j, 
and a nunierouB ofl spring, ^re common; hence 
population increased, and the inhabitants generally 
possessed that happy state of mediixrity wdiich fa- 
\^iiLi's the impruvemeat both of nilnd and bodv 
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: "Jf ew Turk joined New England . Pennsylvania, 

which was chiefly settled with quakers, and which 
gave perfect liberty of conscience and an exact 
et^uality to all sects, was equally flourishing witJii 
rNew England. The progressive improvement of 
Pennsylvania may, be estimated fronitlie increase of 
its trade. In the year 1704 tliat province imjwrted 
goods frffm tho «iiiotlier eJuntry, amounting in va- 
lue only to ll»,4g9l. ; hut in 1772 to the \alue of 
more tlian half a million steiling an increase of 
nearly fifty to one. 

In Maryland and Virgipia a policy less favour- 
able to population took place. The church of 
l^ngliind was incorporated with the first settlement 
of Virginia<','aiid in tlie lapse of time it also became 
the established religion of Maryland. In bbth tliese 
provinces that church possessed a legal preemi- 
nence, and was maintained,. at the expense not 
only of its ineiTibers, but of those of all other 
rlenuniinalions : )vhich deterred great numbers, es- 

f ecially the pre.‘*^3yterians who had emigrated from 
rclaiul, from sellling within the limits of these 
governments, and fomented a spirit of discord be- 
tween those who belonged to,Kand tliose avIio dis- 
.senled from, the established church. 

In these and the other southern provinces do- 
mestic slavery was common. Though it was not 
by law forbidden any whe^e, yet there were com- 
paratively very few slaves to the north of Mary- 
land. The religion of llie rjuakers produced their 
united up}>osh.ion to all traffic in tlic human race. 
Many individuals of other sects discountenanced 
it ; but the principal ground of difference on this 
head, between die northern and soiitlicrn provinces, 
arose less from religious principles dian from cli- 
^ male 




mate and local circumstances. Slarerj is^ how- 
ever j at all times attended iisHtli mischievous coiue- 
queuces. It is inimical to the proper education oj 
;iouth. ‘ Industry and temperanrej virtues essen- 
tial to* the health and vigour of ‘both mind and 
body, are with difficulty practised >shere tlie la 
hour of slaves procures an abundance not only oj 
the necessaries but of*tlie delicacies of life, anc 
where p“iiietual opportunities occur for early^ ex- 
cesMTe, and enervating iudnlgences, Besides, ir 
.settlements where the soil is cultivated^y slaves, 
it soon becomes unfas[iionable fur freemen to la- 
bour j than which no greater evil can befall a coun- 
try. Idleness ib the parent of \ice, while labqui 
of all kinds favours and facilitfUes tlia practice oJ 
virtue, • 

By the influence of these causes, the southerc 
provinces, thoui;h prissessed of Ihc nu> t fruit/u] 
soil and the mildest climate, were fn** inferiflr tt 
their neighbours in streiigUi, population, intlustrvj 
and wealth ; and this infer’ ority increased or dinii- 
iilshcd with the number of slaNesi in each pro- 
vince compared with tlic nuinbcL’ of freemen. 

The lirsl cmigrajits from Eu^Liiid for colonizing 
America, left llie mother Cf.uutr) at a lime whei, 
tliL* dtead of arbitrary ]>o\.lt was ihe prcdomiiiaiii 
pi'-sku ot the iiatiuLi. E iccpt ihc charter oj 
‘( jcorgia in the year ail the Eiielish coloniei 

obtained their charters, and thea grJatest nunibei 
of Furopein settlers, between tlicjears 1 G 03 anc 
1668. During tlie whole of this period 'vvas tlia< 
great struggle between prj^rogauve and privilege 
tarried on 111 England, till it lerminated in a revo- 
lution highly favourable to the liberties of the peo- 
ple. A variety of concurring causes led the inba* 
bitants of the colonies to cherish an arddht.love qI 
>0L.x\iv. V iadepend- 
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rights and privileges 'which they conceived to be 
inherent to their situation. They had not only the 
image but the substance of the English const! tu- 
tk>n; . They chose most of their magistrates, and 
paid them all. They had, in effect, the sole direc- 
tion of their internal government. The chief mark 
of their suhcrdinatibn consisted in making no laws 
repugnant to thf: laws of* their mother country j in 
dieir submitting to have such laws, as the^ did 
make, repealed by the king} and in obeying those 
restrictions tliat were laid on their trade by pnrlia* 
ment. 

JJnder such favourable cfrciim stances, the colo- 
nies in the New World had advanced nearly to 
the magnitude of a nation, while the greater patt 
of Europe was almost wholly ignorant of their pro- 
gress. And, Indeed, they themselves, though 
gradhally rlsMig higher in the scale of political im- 
portance, did not vppear sensible of their own con- 
sequence. One the first events which drew' on 
^ p the colonies a share of public attention, 
w as the taking I^ouisburg from France, 
' while tliat country was ut war with Great 
Britain. This war w as scarcely cmlcd when an- 
other began, in which the colonies wa=*re disl ingni sh- 
ed partie.s. It w'as commenced in the follow'ing 
A manner A ^ant Cf six hundred thousand 
‘ acres of land in the nelghliourhood of the 
Ohio was made out in fa\our of certain 
persons in Westminster, London, and Virginia, 
who had associated under the title of the Ohio 
company. At this time France was in pn^ses.sion 
of the countfy on both sides of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, as well as of Canada, and w i.shed to 
iWui a communication betw’een the two exLi emi- 

ties 
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ties of her territories in North Anierlca. ira 
.therefore alarmed at the scheme in agi^fion hjl 
the Ohio company, as the land granted to them lay 
between the northern ” and soatliem settlementl. 
Remonstrances against British encroachments, lb 
they .were called, having been made in vain by thb 
governor of Canada, 4 the French at length seized 
some British subjects j gnd, persisting a n 
their claims to the country on tne Otrp ^53* 
a:>part of Canada, strengtliened themselves . ‘ 

hy erecting new forts in its vicinity, and at length 
began to seize and plunder every British trader 
found on any part of the river. This, at first, pro- 
duced reLnliation ; but upon the vjplences btfibg 
repeated, the governor of Vi|giiiia determined 
to send a suitable person to the nench comman- 
dant, to demand the reason of his hostile pro- 
ceedings, and to insist on his evacuating fort 
he had lately built. Major Washington was the 
person pitched on for this service. He was only 
twenty-one years of age whendie set gut on* an 
expedition which was more than four hundred 
miles distant, and one half of the route led througlf 
a wilderness iiiliat^ited only by Indians. He pro- 
ceeded on foot^ attended by a single compani- 
on, with his provisions on his back. He arrivedt 
and delivered his n^ssage to the French coili- 
maudant ; but it made no impressione It was, there- 
fore, resolved to oppose with arms the encroach- 
ments of the Fr&nch on the Batish territories. 
Virginia raised throe bundipd men, put them un- 
der the command of Washington, now a colonel, 
and bent them towards tlie Ohio,^ An engage- 
iiivnt took place, in which the French were de- 
feated, With nine hundred men, besides Indian.^, 
iJivy returned to the charge: ag!|i4it thesd Wash- 
V 2 kigton 









mgtbn nrade abravc defence^ but at length ac« 
cepted of honourable terms of capitulation . 

The policy of repressinff th^ encroachments of 
the French on the British colonies was generally 
Jpproved botli in England and America. It was, 
therefore, determined to take effectual measures 
for driving them from theoOhio, and also for re- 
ducing Niagara/ t' own-foint, and tlie other posts 
which t^ity held within rhe limits claimed by the 
king of Great Britain. To effect the first purpo,;e, 
genera’ Bi'addock was sent from Ireland to Virginia 
with two regiments, and Was there joined by as 
many more. He was a L'rave man, but destitute 
of the other^qualifir ations of a great officer. He 
filighted tlie couptry militia and the Virginia offi- 
cers. Colonel Washington begged permission to 
go before him and scour the woods it ith his pro- 
vincial troops : but this w'as relused. The general 
with fourteen hundred men pushed on incauiiuusly 
till he fell into ah ambuscade of French and In- 
dians, by whom he was defeated and mortally 
wounded. The British troops u^rc thrown into 
confusion 5 hut the provincials, more used to Indian 
fighting, were less disconcertea. They continued 
in^ unbroken body under colonel Washington *, 
OTd, by CUV ering the retreat of the regulars, pre- 


* The bravery and patriotism of colonel aft ei-wnrd^ gene- 
ral Washington were so conspicuous at this period, that 
th^most important services were cfpected rf him. In a 
preached before a company of volunteers in Vir- 
ginu^^Au^st 17, 1755, by the It^V. Samuel Davies, the 
author refers to him in the follpwinv wordi> : “ I lunv 
^ipint out to (he public that heroic youth, colonel Wasli- 
Sgton, whom f cannot but hope Providence has hitherto 
preserved .'n so signal a planner for some important ser- 
vice to Ills countrj'/' 
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rented their being cut off entire^* For ti^o dr dir^ 
rears after 'this^ the war was carried 
France without *^our or success: but wheuMr^ 
Pitt was placed at the Head of (be mtnist^i pttbKc| 
iffairs assumed a new aspect. Victory every where 
rrowned tlie British arms 5 and fn e short time the 
French were disposs^sed not .only of all the Bri- 
ish territories on which they h^dTencrcfached, blit 
iho.of Quebec, tlie cap^tal^ of lh*eir antient pro** 
rince, Canada*. * • 

In the course of this war, some of flie colonies 
nade exerLlons so far beyond their reasonable 
junta, as to merit a reimbursement from the na* 
ional treasury : but this was not universally • the 
'ase. In consequence of internal dii^utea, the ne- 
essary supplies had not been raSed in due time by 
)thers of the provincial usseinblies : this did not 
iccoril with the vigorous and decisive genms of" 
Vlr. Pitt, wdio is said to have told ^r. Franklin, 

' that when the war closed, if he should be in the 
uinistry, he would take meas\ifes to prevent the 
:olanies from having a power to refu% or delay 
he supplies that might be wanted for national puf* 
loses." As nftdb, however, as money or men 
vere w^anted from' the colonies, requisitions were 
nade to their legislatures, Mhich were generally 
ind cheerfully complied with. Their exertions, 
vith a few exceptions, were great,^d manifested 
i serious desire to cany into effect the plans of 
[yreat Britain for reducing the power of France. 

In the prosecution^f this war, me colonies fitted 
)ut four hundred privateers, and furnished nearly 
weuty-pfour thousand men to co-operate with the 
British regular forces in North ASnerica. Thu 


• Soc Mavor's Hiitory of England, vol. n. p.*3a4— 5. 
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conireiuence of their harbours^ and their 
aity to the West India islands, made, the ro- 
Tgreat acquisitions tb Britain and formidable 
pKlversaries ' to Franc^. From their growing im- 
{x>rtance the Ijttter had much to fear. Their con- 
iinued union with Great Britain tlireatened the 
siibversioft of the^ commerce and American posses- 
aioiis of France.' 

^ jj ' At the general peace, Canada was ceded 
td Great Britain by France 3 and die two 
^ ■ Fiuridas by Spain: ther possessions, there- 

fore, in the New Worldj were of an extent equal 
^rdimensions to several of the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. The 'possession of Canada in tlie r,uiih, 
stnd of the Floritias in the South, made her tine 
mistress of the North American qoniiiient, 

From tlie first f>,elllemciit of Fngilih A^nerira 
till tile clostfof this xvar, Uic conduct of Great Bri- 
tain towards her U)l(mies adbrds aa useJul lesson 
to Uiuse who ard' disposed to colu/ization. She 
treated tliem as a judicious mother does her duti- 
ful children. They shared in every privilege be- 
longing to her native .sons, and but slightly felt tlie 
inconveniences of subordination. The caialogue 
of i their grievances was small, and chiefly related 
to nAw acts which operated against colonial int^- 
iiuSls$ures, ^^hese were mostly evaded, but if 
earned into execution would have been slightly 
iot^nvenientj aud only to a few. 

- TBl this period the colonial regulations 

seemed to bavediad no other object in vievv 
but tite coniQion good of the whole em- 
pire : tp die cqnLraiy were few, and hstd 

^appearance ai system. When the approach of 
tte.cplonici to manliood made tliem niore capable 
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of resisting impoisltioiiSj Great ^niArn 
^ntient system under whicli her colorties badiohg 
floundkid. When policy would have dictated pfe*2^ 
lax at ion of autliority, she roce ifl her demands and 
niukiplied her restraints. Rpr some time befoi'fe 
and alter the termination of the war^ a con'll der- 
able intercourse had b|ien carried on between the 
British and Spanish colonies, con^i^ting ftf the ma- 
nufactures of Great Britain,, imported by the for- 
mer and sold by the latter, hy Avliich the British 
colonies acquired gold and silver, and ^ere ena- 
bled to make remittantes to the mother country, 
I’his trade, though it did not clash with the spirit 
of the British navigation laws, was forbidden hy 
their letter. On account ot the advantages which 
all parties reaped from this inte^eburse, it had long 
been connived at by persons in power j but, at die 
periodt ailuded to, some new regulations jvere 
adopted, by which it was almost destrdj-ed. So sud- 
den a stoppage was a serious blow to the northern 
colonies. It was their miidurfluie, that though 
they stood in need of A^ast quantities of BritLsh ma- 
nufactures, their countiy’^ produced very little that? 
affuided a direct rAiittance to pay for them., They 
were, therefore, under a necessity of seeking else» 
AA'here a market for their produce, and, by a cir- 
cuitous luute, acquiring the means of supporting 
tlieir credit Avith the hiother couiitj[y. Thi^they 
found by trading Avith the Spanish and French co- 
lonies in their neighbourhood. F{om them they 
obtained gold, silver, and valuable commodities, 
the ultimate profits of Asaliich centred in Great 
Bi'ilain. This intercourse gaAe ITfe to business of 
every denomination; and why it shoulU be stopped, 
could not be accounted for by the .^nericans, 
without bupposidg liiut the ruler; of GreaUBiitaia 
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jtdbus of their adventnrouB commercial spi^ 
rit Their actual suffering^ were greats but their 
apprehensions were greater. Instead of viewing 
the parent state^ is they had long done^ in the light 
hf an affectionate mother^ they conceived her as 
beginning to be influenced by the narrow views of 
an illiberal step-dame^ o 
- in Sep'kember,^ the trade between the British, 
French, and SjDanish .colonies was in some degree 
legali^e^, but under circumstances that brought no 
relief to the colonists. Indeed, the act passed on 
tlie occasion granted certain duties to the king 
U|Mn goods imported, which were the produce 
d^ a colony not under the dominion of his ma« 
jesty. Tiiniiat act passed, none avowedly for the 
purpose of revende was to be found in the parlia- 
mentary statute, book. The w ording of it made 
the ^colonists fear that parliament wouldi^go on 
in charging them with such taxes as they pleased. 
The imposition of duties for tlie puroose of raising 
a revenue in America was considered as a danger- 
ous innovation. 

' The national debt of Great Britain amounted at 
this period to nearly a hundred and fifty millions ; 
and while the minister was digesting plans for dimf- 
hishii^ this heavy burthen, as it was tlien thought, 
be coivceived the idea of raising a substantial re- 
venue in the (British colonies from taxes laid by tlie 
parliament of the parent state. This in England 
was a very popular project. And in March was 
jy passed the memorable stamp act, by which 
-Jg * it was enacted,‘'that certain instruments of 
' ' writing, as bills, bonds, &c., should not be 

valid unless they were drawn on stamped paper, on 
which a /iuty was laid. No sooner was this act 
published in America^ than it raised a general 
o ilarm. 



alarm. The people were filled with apprelieu- 
sjnns at an act which they supposed to be an aN 
,rack bn .their con.stit^itional rights. The colonies 
^petitioned the king and jferliaroent for a redress of 
llie grievance, and formed , associations for tlia 
purpose of preventing the importation and use of 
British manuractuies uj^itil the act should .be, !«- 
pealed. In this opposition Vi rgirfla took "the lead : 
a niii^ber of resolutions >^ere passdti by the house 
of burgesses, which declared those to be fenemiea 
to their country, who should, by writing speak- 
ing, maintain that any person or persons, other 
than the general assembly of this colony, have any 
right or poA^ er to impose taxes on the people.” p 

Upon reading these re.'-olutions, be boldness 
and novelty of them affected one^of the members 
to such a degree, that he cried out ” Treason, 
treasom!” They were, neveilheless, well received 
by til people, and forwarded to ther other |>ro- 
vinces. Till these appeared, il» was the general 
opinion that the act would be 'quietly adopted. 
The countenance of so respectable a colonyas Vir- 
ginia confirmed the wavering and emboldened tha 
timid. Oppositiorf assumed a bolder face. The 
fire of liberty blazed forth from tlie press 3 some 
well-timed publications set the rights of the colo- 
nists in a plain but strong point of view 3 the 
tongues and pens of Spirited citizeij^ laboured in 
kindling the latent sparks of patriotism, and the 
flame spread from breast to breast till it became 
general. 

A new mode of displaying resentment against 
the friends of tlie stamp act, of which tliere were 
many in America, began in'Massacfiussetts, and 
was followed by tlie other colonies, .^few gen- 
tlemen hung in effigy the stamp-mvter at 

Boston; 



Bostons great nuslibers from town ehd xoantiy 
came to see it A spirit of enthusiasm Wjis 
diffused among the spectators, and in the evening 
it was cut down and cjft*ried in procession by the’ 
q)opulace, shoutings Liberty and property for 
ever ! No stamps !” They next pulled down a new 
building lately erected Mr. Oliver the stamp- 
master j ‘thence' tliey proceeded to his dwelling- 
house, . befortf. which they beheaded the .effigy, 
and at Hie same time broke tlie windows of his 
house, ‘These violences were repeated upon the 
dwellings of several officers under government, 
both at Massachussetts and in the adjacent colonies* 
I From the decided opposition to the act, which 
had been fcxhibited in the colonies, it became 
necessary for Gfeat Britain to enforce or repeal it, 
Both metliods of proceeding had supporters. Dr. 
Franklin, who on the passing of the act had* written 
to ^is frieiad in America, and emphatically said, 
'' The sun of liberty is set : you must light up tlie 
candles of industly and economy,” was afterwards 
examined at the bar of the house of commons, and 
contributed to remove prejudices, and to produce 
a disposition friendly to the repeal. 

Some speakers of great celebrity and weight 
in both houses of parliament denied the right of 
taxing the colonies : among these were lord 
Camden in the house of peers, and Mr. Pitt in 
the house of commons. ** My position, ” says 
lord Camden,/^ is this, I repeat it, J will main- 
tain it to my last hour : Taxation and representa- 
tion are inseparable. This position is founded on 
the laws of nature, It is more, jtis an eternal law 
of nature. Tor, whatever is ajiian’s own no other 
man has,;i right to take from him without his 
consent, and whoever does it co^*uts arobberv.” 

• . Sir, 



Mr. Pitt justified the colonisU in opposing the 
stamp net. . " You have no right," said he, to 
tax America. .1 rejoice that America lias resisted. 
[I'liree millions of our fellow suiijects so lost to 
every sense of virtue, as tamely to give up their i 
liberties, would be fit instruments to make slaves 
of the rest.’^ At length the repeal of tlie 
stamp act was finally carried. Thw eveirt ^ 
gave great joy in London? Ships Sn 
rivef Thames displayed their ours, aiid“ 
houses were generally illuminated in mrfhy parts 
of the metropolis. Tht^ news of the repeal was 
received in the colonies with universal joy, and 
the trade between them and Great Britain was rc« 
newed on the most liberal footing. • 

I'he stamp act was not repealed on American 
principles ; nor without declaring that parlia- 
ment ha^, and of right ought to have, power to 
hind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." rile 
bulk of the Americans, intoxicated wdth the ad- 
vantage gained, overlooked the statute which is 
generally knowuiby the title of the dedaratoi'y act, 
and which in one short sentence not only de- 
prived them of liberty and property, but of every 
right incident to humanity. 

It was evident to the thoughtful and considerate, 
that from the ungradouS maimer in which the .stamp 
act had been repealed, ntinisters had nqi abandoned 
the project of raising a revenue in tne colonies. 
The stamp act was brought forward and carried 
under tlie auspices of Mr. Grenville j *and now' Mr. 
Charles Townshend, chancellor of tlie ex- ^ ^ 
chequer, pawned his credit to accoihplish 
that in which Mr. Grenville had faifbd. 

He accordingly brought into parliament a^bill for 
granting duties in the British colonies on glass, 
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paper, painler’s-colours, and tn, which wa^’ 
wards passed into a law. This act hiiiclu 1 \Lc 
resentincp.t of the Ai-ncricans, and extiud ,j 
neral opposition* to tbe"*mf‘:isnro ; so that pnrlia-1 
A D course of three yeafs aban- 

doocd tlie ^I’hoje tax, except .threepence 
^ ^ ' per poir d on all tea iinpnj led. 

PrevitiLisJy lt)'ihis both iioiises of parliament hnri 
concurred in' a ioint dddress to liis majesty, in 
which "ibey plidecd themselves to support hiii,i in 
such farriier nic-'rV>ores as might be found neressney 
to maintain tue ebni magiitntes in a due execution 
of the laws in IMc^saelmsscl s, and beseerlicd him 
13 direct the govL‘rnor to take the most f tTcetual 
methods ff^r procuring the fullest into ; lai ion 
touching all treasons, &c. committed uiihiu the 
govenimentsince the 30th day of December 
in order to bring the olieiidcrs to trial w\thin thi.; 
realm of Gsealliritain, pursuant to the provisions of 
the statute rS th « 3 .*5 tli of Henry V 1 1 L llie latter 
part of this address, iiich propo.sed the bringing 
delinquents iioin Massachusselts to be tried In 
Great Britain for crin.o.s committed in Amerlrn, 
underwent many severe anirftadversions, and led 
the house of burgesses of Virginia to adopt somo 
very strong resolutions expressive of their oppo- 
sition to such proceedings. These were imitatt^d 
in other col^inies. And-at'Bostoii they contemptu- 
ously re-shipped the goods sent out for sale, liiis, 
it is probable, was 5ie ultimate cause of the re- 
peal of all^the duties, except of that on tea. Yet 
tliis, however trifling, kept alive the jealousy of 
tile colonists, and their opposition to parliamen- 
tary taxatig^n continued and increased. 

It w^s not the inconvenience of paying tlie duty 
that (^'^as the cause of the opposition it was the 
t « principle. 
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pi ipciplej wHrli if orre admitted would have sub- 
jc( ;rr' the Ljlonies to unlimited parliamentary 
la'-atUn, Avitlimit ihe privilep’p of being repre- 
Theri^dii, ab.^rartedl^ considered, was 
iJL;'ie<l', and ihf' snjalleht attempt to estabJish tha 
rb'ijii by precedent was imifomily resisted. The 
tlieiefuie. ('nten d into measures to 
ct'fduragp lliclr own niftnvifacliTres,ianLl ta retrench 
iLc uses of foivign superftnilies, so 4ong as tlie free 
hripc-J-laliuji (jj tea w'as proliibUed. • , 

T'l om tlic’ roya! iiiul minisierial assuraRces given 
in fivonr nf T^nieiiraj in tJie year J/bt), and the 
s jh-^euneiit i 'jh'".] in the next yi*dr ot live-sixths 
I llfi^ duties wbieb had been imposed in 1762» 
ro':/ her with the Lor'H-ijiu'iit lere^val^jf the mer- 
iiitercoiTsc brlwc^en Greal Britain and the 
i r huiic's, many hoped that the contention between 
I'e two ('ouiitiio.-) \v'!s linaliy cJosrd. In all 
the piovincps, except IMassaihiiSfetts^ppearaiftes 
&i aned to favour that opinion,^ Many incidents 
o|a rated there to the ; icjudirt^.of that harmony 
idi had begun elsewh 'i’ In return. The sta- 
lioiiii g a mililary force ai • ng them was a fruit-^ 
fill srii cc of imeiT'iLess. The ro)^l army had 
be ill brought thither, with the avowed design of 
eiUercing submission to the mother country. 
Ipecches from the tlirone, and addresses from 
prirliLuucnt, had taught the soldiers to look upon 
tl.e ijibabitants as a factious, turbiBeut people^ 
.who aimed at throwing off all subordination to 
Great Britain. They, on tlic othfc't band, were 
accustomed to look on the ^my as inslnimenls of 
tv» finny, sent on purpose to dragoon them out of 
ti.eir liberties. Reciprocal insults «oured Uie 
tempers, and mutual injuries embittered the pas- 
siciis, of the opposite parties. But the Tir|f open 
VOL. XXIV. X runture 



rtMixre took place on the 2d of March, beh^een a 
^rmte soldier of the 29th regiment and an in- 
habitant. On the 5 th a more dreadful Hcene was 
pr^.nted. Tlie soldiers, -when under ariBs, were 
prised upon, insulted, and pelted by a mob, 
wro dared them' to ^re. In this situation one of 
ihi soldiers, who had received a blow, tired at the 
supposed ' aggres'^or. This was followed by a 
single discharge from s^x others. Three of the 
inhaht*talits were killed, and five dangerously 
Wounded A The town was immediately in commo- 
tion, and nothing hut the promise of removing 
the troops out nf the town prevented the iiilia- 
biit^nts from falling on the soldiers. The killed 
were buried in one vault, and in a most re- 
spectful manner, to express the indignation of tlie 
people at the slaughter of their brethren by soldiers 
quartered among them, in violation of ui^ir civil' 
lib^ties. ESreston, the captain who commanded, 
and the party wlifi fired on the people, were com- 
mitted to prison,»^and afterw'ards tried. Two were 
found guilty of manslaughter, and the rest were 
. acquitted. 

The events of thi^ tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the people, and were made subseivient to 
important purposes. The anniversary of it was ob- 
served with great solemnity. Eloquent orators were 
successively employed to deliver an annual oration, 
to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in tlieir 
minds. 

The obstacles to returning harmony were in- 
creased by making theigovemor and judges inMas- 
sachussetts independent of the province. Formerly 
they had been paid by yearly grants fiom the as- 
sembly, ^but about this time provision was made 
for paying their salaries by the crown. This the) 

made 



made as the fimtldation of hd impeadnnent aj^s^ ' 
Mr. Justice Olivetj before the governor^ but he 
excepted to their proceedings as unconstitutional. 
The assembly^ nevertheless^ gaftied two important 
points': tliey rendered the gtp^empr more cdiuUs tib 
the inhabitantSj and increased tlie public re^ct 
for themselves, as the^ counterpart of the British 
house of commons, and as the *^rdians of tiie 
rights of the people. * , ■, 

personal animosity subsiiited between gover- 
nor Hutchinson and some disunguished^patriots in 
IVIassachussetts. Tlie* flame was increased to a 
high pitch letters that had been written by Hut- 
chinson, Oliver, and others, to persons in pov^r 
and office in England^ in which they recommended 
measures to secure the obedience of the people. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin^ 
agent gof the province, who transmitted thegi to^ 
Boston. The indignation which wza ficcited by this 
discovery knew no bounds. Th^house of assembly 
lent a petition and remonstrance fo the king, ^ jy 
charging their governor, &c. with being 
traitors to their country, and with, giving ** ^ 
false and partial information : at the same time 
they prayM for justice against tliem, and their 
apeedy removal from their pLnees. 

The consequence of this petition and remon- 
strance was tlie acquittal* of the govetnor,. &.C. and 
the removal of Dr. Franklin from tlie office which 
he lield under government, as deputy post-master. 
This was cons^ered as an insult oiiered to their 
public agent, who was bouird as such to give his con- 
stituents every information respecting tlieir char- 
tered rights. But Dr. Franklin’s only offence was 
not the transmission of these letters : he^had taken 
p decided part in favour of America 3 had Viitten 
X % «ome 
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some small tracts which were obnoxious to govern^ 
mentj particularly one entitled ” Hides for reaii- 
cing a great Empire to a small one,” and was, in 
fact, become the 'idol of his country. 

For ten years there had been but little intermi.s- 
sion to the disputes between Great Britain and her 
colonies, and th^ ground ef the controversy was 
camasseif in every eiMiipany. The more the Ame- 
ricans r^;id, reasonedj.and conversed oothe subject, 
the more ,diey were convinced of their r^irht to 
the exclusive disposal of their own property : his 
was followed by a dclenniriation to resist ?I1 en- 
croachments on tiiat palladium of British 
Th('y were fully satislied of their right u. rellise 
iin;i resist parliamentary taxation, as tli^ nJing 
powers of Great Britain were of tlieir right to de- 
mand and enforce submission to it. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

» ■ 

Oppfmiion to the Revenue^* System, Efist- India 

Company send Tea. Bostoniam throw it over- 
hoard, Conduct oft^Parliavient towards Boston 
md Canada, Americans assimlle. * Appoint a 
Congress, An Army appointed^ Sn%e the Can- 
^iion and Ammunition in Rhode-bland, \md at 
Portsmouth. Battle of Le:cingto}u General 
Gage's Proclamation, Battle tf Bunker's Hill, 
Its Consequences, Meeting of Congress. T/mr 
Arrangements, General IVcishinghn nppoifSted 
Commander in Chief. Attack oi^uebcc. De- 
feat and Death of Montgomery, Termination 
o/' the Royal Government, 

* p * 

W E are now entering upon a n?w of the 
American controversy. The duty on tea had 
been retained when the other duties been gi- 
ven, tip, avowedly for the purpuse of exhibiting tlie 
right of parJiamenJ to tax the colonies. The AmS 
ricans denied that right, and discontinued the im- 
portation of the comiiK Jity j and while no attempt 
was made to introduce tea into the colonies against 
tliis declared sense of^the inhabitants, these oppo- 
sing claims were in no danger of collision. 

As the resolution of tlie colonies not to import 
nr consume tea had in a great nwasure deprived 
the Ei^glish government of a revenue fiom this 
quarter^ a scheme was fofmed for introducing tea 
into America under cover of the E^t-Indw com- 
pany. For this purpose an act whs passed enabling 
the company to expert all soru of teas^ duty free, 
X 3 • to 
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to any place whatever. Several ships laden wltl 
it .vert" immediatrly sent to the American rolo- 
nies, and factors appointed to receive and dispose 
of their cargoes. ' 

' The Americans, determined to oppose thereve^ 
nue sy.stem in every possible shape, considered tlii 
attempt of the Fast India company to evade Uie re* 
-solutions of the ‘ct)-oiiics,^ and dispose of ihelctcas 
in America, as an iiulirert mode of taxation, sanc- 
tioned by authority of parliament, They assembled 
ill vaiious' places, and in the large commercial 
towns took measures to pivtent the landing r)f the 
tea. Committees were appointed, and arnu'd with 
eiRensive pcju^rs, to inspect merciiaiits’ bot)k,s, la 
propose le.sts, and make use of otlier means to 
frustrate the design.s of the J£ast- India company. 
The same spirit pervaded the people froir. New 
Harppsiiire to Georgia; and at Philadelphia the 
inhabitants passed some strong resolutions, declar- 
ing all those to be tjnemie.s to their country, who 
should c-'Uiiteiiance in any way the unloading oi 
the sale nf the c.bnoxions ^uicle. But at Bo.ston 
lue tea shared a more \ioleiit fate. Sensible that 
no legal measures could prevent its being landed, 
and that, if unce ]anded,%it would as certainly be 
disposed of, a number of men disguised as Indians, 
^ on tile 18 th of December, entered the 
■^^^2 threw overboard three hundred 

■ and forty chests of it, which w'as the pro- 
portion belonging to the East-India company. And 
with so much union and system did the colonists 
act, tliat Uiltc was not a single chest of any of tht’ 
cargoes sent out by the East- India company, on 
orcHhion,* .sohl for tlieir benefit. 

Nu suoiy^did the news of tliis destruction of 
' the 
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the tea reach Great Britain, than the parliament 
n‘solvL d to pQiiish that devoted town : ac- . 
roniingjy an art waspas.'^ed to ^^discontinue 
the landing and disriiargiiitf, fading and 
shipping of goods, w'ares, ind wierchandizes, at 
tlie to\\n of Boston, or within the liarbour.” 

This act threw the inhabitants i)f Mas.^iehussetts 
into the greatest consterngtion. Bvi; fortunately for 
thenp it was not the only statute made at tlmt^time : 
blit it^was also enacted, th:ft the 
sanctioned by charter, should be either disconti- 
mied, or subject to such restrict h)i!,s as rendered 
them ot no valuer end tliat persons indicted for 
any capital offence committed in obstructing tfic 
powers of iLjagisU’acy, might, rj: the pleasure of 
tile governor, be t.riit to a?iwiher colony, or i-von 
to Great Bviuiin, to lake their trial for Mich oUencc. 

Potiliors t ;;:iinst these b.lls, coucl^ed in stftjng 
and poll. led language, wen; jn'csented to parlia- 
ment, as they were pav-ing the*two houses j and 
the lords of tiie minority crteied a sclemn prole>t 
against the jnssiiig them. On one of these tirra^ 
sious rolnue] Ban\^ who had c\ar been the ruUo- 
cate of liberi} , concluded au ra'auirrdde speech by- 
saying, You are uhering the Liit of hunraii out- 
rages to the people nf Aiueriea, by subjecting tliern 
in efiecl 1 (j inijitary elocution : instead nf sending 
them tiic olive biriuh, you iiase £^nt the naked 
syvord. Wliat luaduen.s i,. it \ hat prompts you to 
attempt obtaining Uiar by force, wkich may, with 
Ko muL'li more facility and eeriaintv, be procured 
by jequisitiou ? Bet rad your odious ’c^..ertions ot 
authority, and remember that the fiis^step towards 
niakina iheiii ciaiUibate to your wants is to recon- 
cile them to }onr g(u, eminent.” • 

Ihe pavliainent did nut stop here ; buf before 

•they 
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they completed the memorable session, they passed 
an act respecting the government of Quebec. The 
principal objects cf the bill were, to asceltain the 
limits of the province, which were now made to 
extend southward toi the Ohio, and westward to 
the banks of the Mississippi, and northward to 
the boundary of, tlie Hudson's Bay company : to 
establish a legislative council, the members of 
which v/cre appolnteil by, and removeable at the 
pleasure pf, the crown to confirm French laws, 
and a trial without jury in civil cases : to secure to 
the Roman catholic clergy the legal enjoyment of 
their tithes from those who were not of their own 
religion. The revenue of the province was con- 
signed to the support of an unlimited civil list, and 
the administration of ju-^tice^ the judges holding 
their offices and salaries during pleasure. 

Among tlje more southern cplonists, it ^'^s ima- 
gined that this bill was intended to conciliate the 
inhabitants of Ct^hada, and make them fit instni- 
ments in the hands of government to reduce them 
a stale of slaver)". But these measures did not 
intimidate thr Americans: ratlier sensed to 

confirm their former apprehensions of tlie evil de- 
signs of government, and to unite the colonies in 
their opposition. A correspondence of opinion 
with respect to llie unconstitutional acts of parlia- 
ment produced an uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies. Most of them entered into spirited 
resolutions, or this occasion, to unite with the 
Massachussetts in a decided opposition to the un- 
:onstitutional measures of the parliament. The 
1st of June,, the day on which the Boston port-bill 
ivas to take place, was appointed to be kept as a 
lay of hifiniliation, fasting, and prayer, through- 
put the colonies, to seek tlie Divina direction and 
' aid. 
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in Lhnt rritlc-jl and fflnomy jiinnture of affairs. 
AJU'i nci of dc'vntiou was coDsidered by tlni people 
tjs 'ij» Ijiii'Tible to J,-reaveii for the jiistire of 

(I.nsc, and deyi^nrd to ijianifest their depeiv.!^- 
eiu e ■ . 1 the Almighty for sucncss.in maintiuning it 
r ’ll. L their hostile brethren. The prayers and 
I -r ao befi of the dergy, \Uio wf\rt? friends to their 
t-e. .iig rounlry, and vJjo had by jlxeir exemplary 
r. i ’.dVcL secured the cunlider^ce of the per-ph;, had 
^ Vat influence in encouraging their he^yers to en- 
gage in rlelence of tin ir right-^ : and to them has 
been justly ascrilied ii»') inconsiderable share of the 
success and victory t‘\at cro^vned liie American 
anus. , * 

The minds of, the people being thus prepared^ 
(die Irieiids of liberty of Massac .hassl'd Is petitioiucl 
the |r>venior tj convene the assembly • \\hich be-^ 
ing refused, a general mcenng cf t iuhabifenls 
was called togeihcr. About eirhl tijoiisand met, 
and passed several spirited resolutions, in which 
it was determined to av.>emble a eontiuental con- 
greoH. In this the p^eoj'.le geiK.rally concurred j ai\J 
deputies being aj'tp-vinled, the eungress met on the 
26lh t)f October, ] 774. 

In til i.s first .session the prorceding; were coo), 
deliberate, and loyal; fair iliey v, ere marked with 
'unauiinity and vioou;., first drevv up a state- 

ment of their rig) its ; thru a petitioif to the king. 
Tiiey afterwards Mgneu. im •L.s.socialion to suspend 
the imporlaiion of i)riLi-,li g jocls, imd the exporta- 
tion of Ameiican produce, until their griev^ance-i 
should be redres.^ud. Tlicy sent an a'cldress to ihe 
juiiabitimts of Great Britain, and another to tlie 
people ot America : iu llie former they enumerated 
the oppressions of parliament, and <?ihecl upon 
their British brethren net to aid ihc mini.stry in en- 
slaving 
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slaving wlr American subjects : in the latter thej 
endeavoured to confirm the people in a spirited and 
unanimous determination to del'end their constitu- 
tional rights. ^ , • 

In the mean time, every thing in Massachnssetts 
"wore the appearance of opposition by force. A new 
council fo^ the guvernor had been appointed by the 
crown; new judges were^ appointed, and attempted 
to pronefiid in the excautioii of their office. Blit the 
juries refi^sed to be nwoni in under them ; and in 
some counties the people assembled to prevent the 
courts from entering upon business. 

The day for the annual muster of the militia ap- 
proached. General Gage, the governor, apprehen- 
sive of some violence, had the precaution to seize 
the magazines of ammunitioil and stores at Cam- 
bridge and Charleston, and lodged them in Boston. 
Thio measure, with the fortifying of that neck of 
land which joins Boston to the main land at Rox- 
bury, caused an universal alarm and ferment. Se- 
veral thousand people assembled, and it was with 
difficulty they could be restrained from falling upon 
the British treops. 

A general assembly had been summoned to meet 
previously to tliis ; and notwithstanding the writs had 
been countermanded by the governor’s proclama- 
tion, on account of t^e viol«ncc of the times, and 
the resignatiotfi of several of the new counsellors, 
yet representatives were chosen bv the people, who 
met at Salem, resolved themselves into a provincial 
congress, and adjourned to Concord, about twenty- 
miles from Charleston. On their meeting there, 
they chose Mr. Hancock president, and proceeded 
to business. 

This coRgress addressed the governor with a re- 
hearsal of their distresses, and took the necessary 

stepi 



5tcp5 for defending thek fights. They regulated 
the militia^ niade provision for supplying the treay 
fury^ and furnishing the people with arms ; and such 
w^as their enthusiasm and union, that the recommen- 
dationslof the pvo\ incial 'con^reA had the force of 
laws. . . • 

General Gage, governor of Massachussetts, wasin^ 
censed at lliese measures : he declared in his answer 
^0 their address, that Britain coulc^ neve'r harbour 
the Slack design of enslaving, her subjects^ and he 
pifolished a proclamation, in •which lie insiduated 
that such proceedings amounted to rebellion. Ho 
also ordered barracks tif be erected for the soldiers, 
but found great difhculty in procuring labourers 
*<either in Boston or New York. ^ • 

The governor’s groclamalion w^s unavailing; the 
provincial congress appointed a committee to draw 
up a plan for die immediate defence of the province. 
It was Pesolved to enlist a number of the inhabitjint^ 
under the name of minute men, wife were under 
obligation to turn out at a minute’s warning. 
Priddle, Ward, and Pomeroy, w?re elected officers 
to command those minute men, and the militia, in 
case they should bewailed to action. , A cominitte? 
of safety, and one for supplies, were appointed. 

The same congress met again in November, and 
raised twelve thousand men, one fourth of whom 
“were minute men, ai^ received immediate pay. 
They also sent to New Hampshire, Hhode-lsland, 
and Connecticut, to inform them of tlie steps taken, 
and to request tlieir co-operation in making up an 
army of twenty tliousand men. Comniittees of 
these several colonies met/and settled’their plans. 
The period of commencing oppusitiyn to Gage’s 
troops was determined to be whenever they marched 
3Ut wiUi fheir baggage, ammunition, ami artillery. 

■A pro- 
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' Aproclamatior had been issued by 'he VvAg, pm- 
hibibng the exportation of military slovts frtjju Jlri- 
tain, which ri'ached Ameviea in the la^ev end of 
the year 177 '^* Jiranedial‘']y tli*' ]K'opU* of I'diodc- 
Island seized upon and removed liom ti>e public 
tJattery forty pieces of cannon : soon abcr four hun- 
dred men attacked the castle at Portsmouth; they 
sustained fire ffr m three tbiv-ponnclcrs and small 
arms 3 but bd’nue they co'dd be ready for a. second 
tire, thcrnssailants sto?mcd the fort: some secured 
and conliiwd the garrison, while others broke open 
the powder-hoiise, and took away the ccmterls, 

^ In the following February, ccilnnel I/CsHe 
was still wiih a dctai'hnieiit of troops from 
iiosuai, to take possession of some cannon 
at Salem- But l-iie people had 'ntelligerre of the 
design. Look up the draw-bridgii? in that town, and 
prevented the troops fioin passing, until the cannon 
’^^erc secured. In April, colonel Smith and major 
Pitcairn were sent with a body of aboht nine hun- 
dred troops, to df^stroy the militai^" stores which 
had been collected at C^oncord. It is generally be- 
lieved that another, and perhaps the principal ol - 
ject of the expedition was to seize on tlie persons 
of Messrs. Hancock and Adams, who had rcivlcTd 
themselves peculiarly obnoxious to genera'. Gage. 
At Lexington, the niiliiiri were collected on a 
green, to oppose the incursicvi of the British forces. 
These wereh.cd upon by the British troop., and 
eight men killed on tlie spot, Tne r^ilitia vvere 
dispersed, and 4he lroop.s prot:e^ded to Concord, 
where ihey destroyed a few stores. But on their 
return they were incessantly harassed by the 
Americans, who, inflamed with resentment, fired 
upon them from honses and fences, and pursued 
them even* to Boston. The loss pf the British in 
^ 4 this 
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this expedition, in killed, wonnded. and prisoners, 
iininunted to two hundred and seventy-three men. 
Here, then, was spilt the first blood, in a war which 
iiltinia-ely severed Ameafica froiji the British em-' 
pire. liexini^mii opened the fii'st scene of this grea^ 
drama, which in its progre»s exhibited the most 
illustrious characters and events, and closed wdth a 
revolution important tef the righte,and liberties of 
ma^ind. • • 

^This battle roused all America. Thcmihti^i col- 
lected from every quarter, and Bostoniin a few 
days was besieged by twenty thousand men. A 
stop was put to all intercourse between the town 
ami country, and the inhabitants were reduced 
the greatest distress for want of provisions. Ge- 
neral Gage offered to permit the people to depart, 
provided they w^ould deliver up their arms. The 
people complied ) but the general refused to stani^ 
by his Engagement. , • 

In the mean time a .small number of men, to 
the amount of only two hundrei^ and forty, under 
the command of colonels Allen and Easton, with- 
out any public orders, surprised and took the Bri* 
tish garrisons at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
without the loss ot a man, 

A martial .spirit now' pervaded all ranks of men in 
^ihe colonies. 1 hey believed that their liberties were 
’in danger, and were geiierally disposed to risque 
their lives in defence of them. The*animated vo- 
taries of the equal rights of human nature consoled 
themselv’^es with the idea, that thoilgh their whole 
sea-coast should be destroyed, they cojild retire to 
the western wilderness, and enjoy tlie luxury of 
being free j and it was observed in congress by one 
of the Soutli-Carolina delegates, Our houses, be- 
ing constructed of brick, stone, and wood, though 
V deitjoyed 



destroyed may be rebuilt; but liberty once gone is 
lost for ever.” 

Resistance being resolved on by tlie Americans; 
the pulpit, the press, the b^ncli, and the bar^ seve- 
rely laboured to unite and encourage them. The 
clergy of New Englaiid were a numerous and re- 
spectable body, who had a great ascendancy over 
the minds, of their hearers. ■ They connected reli- 
gion and patriotism, and in their sermons ^r.nd 
prayers represented the cause of America as the 
cause of heaven. Writers and printers followed in 
die rear of tlie preachers, and next to them had 
the greatest share in animating their countrymen. 
Gentlemen of the bench, in their addresses to tlie 
juries, denied the charge of rebellion, and justified 
the resistance of the colonists. , 

About the latter end of May, a great part of the 
Reinforcements ordered from Great Britain ar- 
rivetl at Bos, ton, under the command of generals 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. General Gage was 
now prepared for at''tmg with decision ; but before 
he proceeded to extremities he conceived it due to 
qntient forms to i.ssue a proclamation, in which he 
offered, in the king's name, pardon to all wlio 
^should forthwith lay down their arms and return to 
tlieir respective occupation.s, excepting only from 
the benefit of that pardon Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whose offeiv^es were said to be of 
too flagitious nature to admit of any other consi- 
deration than that of condign punishment. 

In June the American.s attempted to fortify Bun- 
ker’s Hill, which is only about a mile and a half 
from Boston. They had during a single night 
thrown up a- small breastwork, which sheltered 
tliem from the fire of the British cannon. But the 
next morning the British army w'as sent to drive 

them 
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llunii from the hill j and landing under cov^ff of 
iheir cannon, they set fire to Charleston, which 
I was consumed, and mar,ched It) attack the troops 
, in tlierr entrenchments. l!% Boston, the height^ 

) of every kind were covered with citizens and such 
^ of the king’s troops as were not on duty. The hills 
around the adjacent country, which alforded a safe 
*^nd^istinrt view, were occupied byi the inhabitants 
of the country. Thousands both within and, with- 
out Boston were anxious spectators of the bloody 
scene. The honour of British troops beat high in 
the breasts of many, 'Awhile others with a keener 
Sensibility felt for the liberties of their country. 
Ihe British moved on slowly j which gave the pro- 
vincials a better opportunity fur taking aim. The 
latter, in general, reserved themselves till their ad- 
versaries were wdthin fifty or sixty yards, but then 
streBm*^ furious discharge of small', arms. The 
begflnt^f the American fire was so incessant, and 
did great execution, that tHp king’s troops re- 
treated in precipitation. Their officers rallied them 
and pushed them forward with their swords j bui 
they returned to the attack with n^Iuctance. A 
second time they were put to flight. General 
Howe and the officers redoubled tlieir exertions, 
and were at last successful. A retreat was ordered ; 
but so zealous were ffie provincials, that when 
Iheir ammunition was expended tUfey made re- 
sistance with tlieir discharged muskets, as if they 
had been clubs, till the king’s troup^^had half filled 
tlie redoubt. , 

In this engagement fifteen hundred Americans 
were opposed to three thousand British 3 of whom 
the former sustained a small loss compared with 
that of the latter : the whole loss of the Americans 
amounted to lour hundred and fifty 3 of the British 
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to eleven hundred. The circumshinre most la- 
mented on this bloody day by the A'litricaiis as 
tlie loss of Dr. Warren, who was al this time a 
niajor-genenil. lie ^dieJ^like a brave man. fight- 
ing valiantly at the h^d of his party. This e>i.ecl- 
lent hero had rv'nde^ed liiinsrdf conspicunns by his 
universal nierit, abilitiosj atid eloquence 3 he had 
been a delegatj* to the §rst general congressj ji'v' 
was at tire time of his deatli president to tlie^ pro- 
vincial congress of hlassachusselts. Quitting the 
humane and peaceable walk of his profession :is 
a physician, and breaking" through the endearing 
tics of family connexion, he proved liimself equally 
ifalculated ffir the held as for public business or 
private pursuits, 

Idle burning of Charleston, though a place of 
great trade, did not discourage the provincials. Jt 
‘'extthed resentment and execration, but go^ieraled 
no disposition to submit. “ Such/’ says Mr. Ihim- 
sey, '' was the hirfh-toned state of the public mind, 
and so great the? indi/fercn..,e for properly when 
rut in roripetitinn wiili liberty, Uiat militaiy cun- 
ilagrations, though they disujessed and impove- 
ri died, had no tendency to subdue the colunisls. 
They might answer in the Old World, but were 
not calculated for the New, where the war was un- 
dertaken, not for a changi^ ul masters, but for se- 
curing esscnkal rights.” 

The action at Bunker’s Hill produced many and 
very important consequences. It taught the British 
so much respect for Americans entrenched behind 
works, thaV their sub.sequent operations were re- 
tarded witJ\ a caution that wasted away a whrde 
cam[)aign to very little purpose. It added to the 
ronhdeiim3 which the Americans began to have in 
their uwn abilities, and inspired some of the lead- 
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ing members of congress with, perhaps, too high 
ideas of what could be done by the militia.. 

On the 10th of May the second general congress 
had met, notwithstandSig the 'efforts of govern- 
ment to prevent it : it consfsted, of delegates nOt 
only from the twelve colonies that were before re- 
presented, but also from that ^of Georgia. On 
4hnr njeeting they chose Peyton Randolph for 
president, and Charleii Thompson fpr 'secre- 
tary. They proceeded will? caution and irfodera- 
tiun ; and w'hen applied to from the Massachussetta 
respecting tlie taking up and exercising the 
powers of civil government,” they shewed an evi- 
dent disposition not to set up any forms indeptm- 
dent of Great Britain, and repommended only 
such regulations as were immediately necessary, 
and were as conformable as possible In the spirit 
and smbstance of their charter. And these 
only to last till a governor of his majesty's appoint- 
ment would consent to govern*the colony accord- 
ing to its charter. On the sanic principles of ne- 
cessity another assumption of new powers became 
unavoidable. The^reat intercourse, that daily to 5 k 
place throughout the colonies pointed out the pro- 
priety of establishing a general post-office. This 
was accordingly done 3 and Dr. Franklin, who had 
by royal authority been dismissed from a similar 
employment about tlr^e years bel^Di■e, was ap- 
poijited Uie head of the rew department. 

While congress was making arrangements for 
their proposed continental army, it was thought 
expedient once more to address the iifhabitants of 
Great BriLain, and to publisii a declaration setting 
forth their reasons for taking arms j — to address the 
a.sseiTibly of Jamaica 3 the inhabitants ei Ireland 3 
and also to prefer a second humble petitldh to the 
T 3 , • king. 
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kinjx. These were all drawn in appropriate but 
Sj>iiitcd language. In iJieir derbration they eniv 
merated the injuries that they had TLcei\ed, and 
tlu'n saidj “ Wo ure icdihwl to the allonniLive of 
Ldiotxsingun condition til subinission to tlie tyranny of 
ministers, or resistaiictiby force. Wn Jiave counted 
the cost of this contest, and lind iiotliing so dread- 
ful as voluntary s'j a\ er_r . ' ’ 

About this time thf continental congress u^bii- 
TTiously appointed Goorge Wiishington, esij. a na- 
tive of Virginia, to the chief conunand of the 
American army. Me seemed, as we have already 
hinted, destined by Heaven to be the saviour of his 
country. He acccjDted the ap])oiiitineiit with diffi- 
ileiue j refused any pay for eight years of labo- 
rious and anxious service j aiur by his matchless 
I'lkill, fortilude and perseveranc< , conducted Ame- 
Cr <j^^yiliroagh incli'scribable didicnliics to iiuh'jien- 
denee :ijjJ pet.ee Ailer tiic apjjulnlnient of thw 
» great 


' * Gt'iicral V/..d ir.;’;ton tii ihfi pef'suKnt of rnn- 

griiaJj a:inouiK'i:;j, lir, uppuin.ii.L:it, in the lullowin^ir worth ; 

“ PrcvdLTit, 

“ Though I :im truly Ecns'Mc of the liirh lionnur iIoiil* 
me ill this appiuntinciit, yet I feel gi’cnt distifss from a 
ronsciousiK'iis that my abiniii's and military expcriciK’t; 
may not bp Pip^l to lhc‘ (.o,tt'nhive urrl important trost ; 
however, lllc ciingresA dedre it, I will enter upon tl.c 
rnomentous duty, ;ind exert every power 1 posslcss in tluir 
service, aud in bii^iporr of the glorious caubc. I beg they 
vdll accopt my mobt cordial thanks lur this distinguibhed 
ipRtiiTiony of iheir approbation. 

“ Hut, lest some unlucky event should happen unfa* 
vourable to my reputation, 1 beg it may be remembered 
by every gentlciirrin in the room, that I this day declare, 
with the utn^ost sinreiity, I do not think my':elf equal to 
the cuxr.ih.*r,d I am honoured with. 
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j;rGat man^ congress came to the resolution, '' That 
th^T would maintain and assist him and adiiere 
It) liiiii- with iheir lives and fortunes in the cause of 
AnuTican liberty.” His*instmcrtons were general, 
c'lilrt LLiing him io make it liis sp^ccial care, in dis*- 
rhai'ge of t!ie great trust reposed in him, that the 
liberlies ot America received iio^ detriment.” Im- 
iji;^liately afterwards generals Ward, Lee, Schuy- 
ler, Pulnarii and Gates were .appointed in^ubordi- 
TirUion to him, and eight brigadiers, viz. Poiheroy, 
INIontgumery, W oostcr. Heath, Spencer" Thomas; 
Sullivan, and Green. Twelve companies of rifle- 
men were raised in Penn.syh ania, Maryland, and 
Virginia j and bills of credit w^ere given for tvfo 
millions of dollars, for the redemption of which 
the colonies were *ph*dged. * 

111 Ills way to the camp at Cambridge, general 
Washiwgton was received with the greatest 
Hours j and from this lime the aflairsf of the Arne* 
ricaii army began to assume tltc appearance of a 
regular and general opposition* to the forces of 
Great Britain. In the autumn, a body of troops 
under general Moiitgomery besiege^ and took tlffe 
gan ison of St. John’s, wliich commands the en- 
Ua.nce into Canada. The prisoners amounted to 
sevi'ii hundred. He pursued his success, and took 
Montreal, and designed to push his victories to 
Quebec, * ■ • 


“ As to pay, sir, I be^ leave to assure the conpress, that 
IS 110 pecuniary consideration ooiild have tempted me to 
U'cept this arduous employment, at the expense of my 
kunestic ease and happiness, I do not wish to make any 
irulit irom it. 1 will keep an exact account of iny ex- 
)c;iscs. Those, 1 doubt nut, they will discharge, and th.it 
s all I dtsire.” • 

A^bocly 
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A body of troops commanded by general Ar- 
nold was ordered to march to Canada : after suf- 
fering, in their passage through the wilderness, 
every hardship, &s well* as the most distressing 
Hunger, ihty arrived^ and were joined by Mont- 
gomery before Quebec. This city, which was 
commanded by g;overnor Carle ton, was besieged : 
but there being little hope of taking the town 
siege, they resolved .to storm it. In this aflack 
they [irovpd unsucefissful ) and, what was consi- 
dered as a severe misfortune, general Montgomery 
was killed. Few men ha\fe ever fallen in battle, 
fio generally regretted by both sides as this excel- 
Iftit mmi. In America he was celebrated as a 
martyr to the cai^se of freedom .'T-in Great Britain, 
as a misguided good man, sacrificed to what he 
supposed to be the rights of mankind. His name 
mentioned by parliament witli singitiar rc- 
fcpect ; 8ome?)f the mo.st powerful speakers in that 
assembly displayed their eloq\ience in sounding liis 
praise and lamenting his fate. Even the minister 
acknowledged his worth, while he reprobated the 
cause for wdiirh he fell. 

After this defeat general Arnold, who now rom- 
manned the troops, continued some months before 
Quebec and although his troop'i suffered incre- 
dibly by Cold and sickness, they intercepted the 
prD\isioiis thr. were intended for the town and 
garrison. About the same time the large and 
Bourisliing lowp of Norfolk in Virginia was wan- 
tonly burnt by order of lord Dunmore, the then 
roy^l govcrVior of that province. Falmouth, a 
considerable jLuwii in Massachussetts, shared the 
fate of Norfolk j being laid in ashes by the Bri- 
tish admiral. 

The toyal government still existed in name ajid 
I form j 
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form ; but the real power which the people obeycil 
and firmly supported, was exercised by a proviii- 
cia: rorgresSj a council of safety, and subordinate 
LOiTijuittees. Tf* conciliate the •friendship of ihe 
InilianS; the p[)piilar leaders sfent a small supply of 
powder into the country. Tiley wKo vrere opposed 
m concrrcss, embodied, and robbed the waggons 
whiph were employed in its trnnsfjortalibn. i Jie 
inlKiidtantstook arms, sonV? tp support the-^govern- 
but Olliers 10 defend 4 he American ’mea- 
surL^. The former acted feebly, and w^;re easily 
avt'iyiow’ered. They were dispirited by the Biipe- 
rir)r numbers that opposed them; they every 
wlicrc gave way, and were obliged to fly, or feiga 
mbmission. Solicitations had been mafle about tliis 
.iinc for the king’s" forces to awe t’he ijouthem pro- 
. inces, but witliout cftect, till the proper season 
vns ovfr. One sidicme for this purpose was 
nitv’d by a singular device. Privattf intelligence 
nd been received of an expre-^B being sent from 
lir James Wright, go\ernor rjf Georgia, to general 
rage, to ur^c immediate assistance in the soutli. 
rile e:.prrsfi wms waylaid, and the letters seized^. 
)iie to G::ge was kept back, and anotlier forwarded 
n its room, llie seal and hand-writing were so 
‘xaclly iiriitatCvl, thal the deception was not sus- 
pected. The forged letter was acted upon. This 
led to a conclusion thaf every tiling ^^as quiet, and 
iliat there w^as no n^H'd of troops to the southwMrd. 
WJiilc tJicsc slab's w'ere left lo tl^emselves, they 
liad time to prepare for extremities, and in the 
mean while the fr'e'i.is of tiie soveivigw w^ere seve- 
rally cru'ilied. A scries of disasters followed the 
rrn'al r.iuse in the year 1775. G?neral Gage’s 
u-iny w^as coopeii up in Boston, and rendered use- 
less. Tlie people of America generally took the 

^ side 
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side T)f congress $ and so did tlie great mass of the 
wealthy learning and influence^ in all the souther^i 
colonies, and in most of the northern. Some aged - * 
persons were exceptions lo the c^ntrar}^ A few 
who basked in the sun-shine of court favour were 
restrained by hohour/ principle and interest, from 
forsaking the fountain of tt^eir enjoyments. Some 
feared the power of Britain, others doubted 
perseverance of America'3 but a great majority re- 
solved io hazard ev^?ry tiling in defence of iht’ir 
rights. In the beginning of the year, the colonists 
were farmers, merchants, and mechanics, but in 
its close they liad assumed the profession of sol- 
diers. So sudden a transformation of so numerous 
and sc dispersed a people is without a parallel. 

This year is also remarkable for the termination 
of tlie royal government, which w^a^ effected with- 
any violence to its executive officers. Tke new 
system was initroduced through necessity, and the 
imperceptible agency of a common danger ope- 
rating uniformly 0*1 the mind of the public. The 
governors, for the most part, voluntarily abdi- 
cxitfcd their charge, and retired on board ships of 
w^ar j and their witlidrawdng from the exercise of 
their official duties furnished an apology, and in- 
duced a necessity for organizing a system of go- 
vernment independent of royal authority. 


CHAP, 
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CHi^. X. , 

• 

Frocerdhigs of ParUament, •Boston evacuated ly 
the British. American Independence declared. 
Lord Ilowe arrives, 'Americans ^feated. Refuse 
C'ihnw's OjTers. Washington's Atlhcks. Trenton, 
fiurgoyne captured. France joins the Americans. 
Terms qffh ed to America, Rejected. ^ Conduct 
of the Indians, Disfresses of the Americans, 
Arnold's Treachery, Ma}^ Andre s Death, Ge^ 
7{eral Green's Conduct. Captures Lord Cormvalm 
Us's Army, Peace. Washington s ^Resignation 
and Departure, • ’ 

^obstinate resistance which the British 
-IL es))ertedly met with in America, 4ed the king 
iiul parliament to think of more vigorous measures, 
n hopes thereby of bringing the contest to a speedy 
ssue. For this purpose seventeen thousand Ger- 
mans were subsidized,, in order to be sent ^ j) " 
io assist in subduing the colonies. Ah act ‘ 

-of parliament was also passed, prohibiting ^ 770 - 
all intercourse with America j and while the Boston 
port-bill was repealed, all American property taken 
on the high seas was declared to be forfeited to the 
captors. These acts induced congress to change 
Ihe mode of carrying on the war, and measures 
were taken to annoy tlie army in Ifostonj which 
w^as then under general Ho^e, Gage having set 
nut for England the preceding September, Bat- 
teries were opened, and a regular siege cdmmenced j 
w hich induced general How e to abandon t^ie town, 

> but 



but not without first plundering the inhabitants of 
every thing that was valuable. 

The British, amounting to more than seven 
thousand men, evacuated Boston, leaving theii’ ' 
Jbairacks standing, 41 number of pieces of cannon 1 
spiked, and stoies to tlie value of 30,0001. Tiffs' 
was attended with many circumstances of distress^ 
and emloarraswuent. Oit the departure of the' 
army, a greati luimbcr tl:c inhabitants attji^t?^ 
to theil sovereign, and dreading public rosciftment, 
chose to«abandon tliHr country; and from the hn- 
juense multitude about to depart, there were nei- 
ther purchasers for their* ^fleets, lU'r a sufficient 
jiLimbcr of vessels for the ti-ansportation c)f them. 

WJjeii tke fleet and army dei):irtc[l from Boston, 
several bhlps were left behhid/or the protection of 
vessels coming from England ; but the American 
mivateers were so alert, that they nevertheless 
made manj; prizes. Some of the vessels which 
they captured were laden M’ith arms and war- 
like stores. Soijie transports with troops on board 
v^ere also taken, having run into the harbour be- 
I fore they knew of its being evacuated. The boats 
employed Ik the embarkation of the Britisli troops 
had scarcely completed their business, when gene- 
ral Wa.shiugton with his army marched into Bos- 
ton. He was received with marks of approbation 
more flattering than the pomp of a triumph. The 
inhabitant# hailed him as their deliverer. Recipro- 
cal congratulations between those who had been 
confined within ffie British lines, and those who 
were ei^cludcd from entering them, were ex- 
changed w ith an ardour that cannot be described, 

( General TVashington was honoured by CQngres.< 
w ith a vote of thanks 3 they ordered also a medal 

^ A ^ 
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to be struck suitable devices, to perpetuate 
the remembrance nf this great event, 

. In Canada the Americans were completely un- 
successful. The possessbn of this province so emi- 
nently fa\oured the plans of crefent'e adopted by 
congress, that it was abanc|nned,with great reluc- 
tance. The Americans were not only mortified 
at the disappointment of their favourite scheme, of 
"’^nexing it as a ybwrfet'w//j*link in the chain of their 
'confederacy, but apprehended the mu^it serious 
cbnsequences from thetiscenuance of British power 
in that quarter. Anxious to presme a footing 
there, they had persevered for a long time in stem- 
ming the tide of unfavourable events. 

The victorious general Carlelon proved himsflf 
worthy of success by, his kind and, benevolent treat- 
ment of the prisoners that fell into his hands. He 
not only fed and clothed them, but permitted 
them 'JQ return home. This humane line of 
cluct was more injurious to the ^ icws'uf the leaders 
in the American councils, than the seveiity prac- 
tised by other British commanders. 

While the Americans were retreating, they were 
daily assailed by the remonstrances of the inlubi- 
tniits of Canada, who had either joined or befr’en \ d 
them. But the only relief they had to ofier was 
an assurance of continued prolection, if tlie/ ru- 
■ treated with them: this was a hard alternative to 
men who had families j and tli 7 generally con- 
cluded that it was the least of two evils lo cast 
themselves on tlie clemency of that goveni neut 
against which thL7 had offended. The distresses 
of die retreating army wete great, if lie British 
were close on their rear, and threatening diLin 
tvidi destruction. I’he state of the colon'es ini- 
po.sed on them a necessity of prtserving'-Uieir can- 
VPL.xxiv, 2 non, 
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linn, M'liinli they were obliged to drag up the ra- 
pids, when they were to the middle in the water. 
They were also incumbered with great niimbei's 
labouring under U^e small-pox and other diseases. ' 
Two regiments, at oBC time, had not a single man 
in health ; another had only six ; and a fourth only 
forty, and two more m ere nearly in the same condi- 
lion, Nestwlllis^anding lhf*se difliniltics, general 
Sullivan .rnnd\i(»ted the ivtreat with so much ju(T^ 
ment-add cautitni, ,lhat the baggage and public 
Stores weiXi saved, and the numerous sick brought 
otf. The American army reached Crown-Point on 
the 1 St of July, and at tliat place they made a stand. 
^ A short time before the Americans abandoned 
Canada, general Arnold convened the merchants 
of Montreal, and obliged them, to furnish a great 
quantity of goods, which he pretended were waiit- 

for ilic army, but which his nephew jjublicly 
disclosed of cl) Albni:iy. 

In the course of this summer a small squadron 
of ‘•hip^, conini.ivded by Sir I’eter Parker, and a 
body of troops, under the generals Clinton and 
Cornwallis, attiMupted tn lake Charleston, the ca- 
pital of boutlnCarollna. 'J'he f.hips made a violent 
aiiack upon the foil on Sullivan's island, bntw'cre 
icpulsed with great loss, and the expedition was 
.iS.’iudoned, 

It being now ascertained that the utmost lenity 
America hiK^ to expect from Britain w^as pardon, 
iipoji unconditional suhlni^sion j the minds of the 
generality of'* people throughout the continent 
Mere by llijs time fully prepared for a formal de- 
claration of iiidependeney. Nortli Carolina and 
Pennsylvaifo', which had long opposed this mea- 
sure, iu)w signified their concurrence. Maryland 
alone ^li.dovcred s) niptoiiis of relucLince. 

A motiuu 
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A motion Mas made in congressi on the /th 
of June, for declaring the colonics free and inde- 
pendent. The was adjourned to a future 

flay 5 and when the time for Jaking the subject 
into consideration arrived, much knowlege, ingiv 
nuity and clociuence were displayed on both sides 
of the question. I'he debates were continued for 
.some time with great ahimation. -At Icngtli, after 
A full discussion, the measure of ^.^roclniniing the 
cploiiies free and independt?pt was apjn^iv^d by 
nearly an unanimous vote.* I'he rieclaratiun 


* The act of the United Colonies fur separating tliem* 
selves from the g-overnment uf Great juid dcclariifii; 

their independence, WHscxprftsed in the fuUov.’inj^ words 
“ When, in the ctfurse of hiimHii events, it becomes ne- 
cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands wiiich 
have connected them with another, and to assume amui^f 
the powers of the earth the separate and poual RtatiG'.rto 
which the laws ot nature and ol nature’s Cfud entitle them, 
a decent respect to tlip opinions of *i:inkind requires that 
they should declare the causes whkh impel them to tlte 
separation. 

■We hold these truths to be .self-evident, that all men .^e 
created equal, that tluiy are endowed bv their Creator with 
certain unalienable rig^hts, that amon^ tkese are life, liberty, 
and the purstiit of happiness; that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed ; that when- 
ever any form of governnjent becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to aitei^or to abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, haying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its power in .such form, 
as to them shall seem must likely to efle’ct their safety and 
happiness. Prudence indeed, win dictate that governments 
long estfihlished should nut be "changed furli^ht and trans*- 
lent causer. ; and accordingly all experience hath shewn 
that mankind 'are mure disjujscd to siill’er, "while evils are 
suft’erablc, than to right thc'm>elvcs by abolishing the forms 
to which they are accustoim But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same ob- 
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iH^as solemnly promulgated on the 4th of July, 
177^- The anniversary of the clay, on which this 
important event look place, has ever since been 
* consecrated 


ject, evinces a desijrn tn rt;jiicp them under absolute des- 
potism, it is tlu'ir ri«hl, It is their duty, to throw oil' such 
government and t« provide ne\v guards for their future 
Bccurity, Such Jijis been thg patient suflerance of the^ 
colonies, ,'^nd such is jmw the necessity which constrains 
them tfi alter their former systems of government. The 
history of till- present king of Gre.at Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations^, all having in direct object 
the establisment of an absolute tyranny over these states. 
To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

iifie has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome 
and necessary lor the public good. 

He lias forbidden liis governors to pa^s laws of immediate 
and pressing imporuiince, unless suspended in their ope- 
ration till his as.'^ejit should be obtained; and when so 
sU^p'.'niicd he has utteily neglected to attend to Lhcm. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the aecontmnda- 
tlnn of large districts pi people, unless tho^e people v/ould 
relintjuisi) the right o|. representation in the legihlature, a 
rigiit iiicstiiiiable to them, and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places un- 
usual, uncomfortable, and distant from the dcposi:ury of 
their public records, ^r the sole purpose of fatiguingthem 
into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for 
opposing, with manly lirmuess, his invasions on tine rights 
of the people. 

He has iclused, for a longtime after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of anniliilation, have returned to the 
people at large fur their exercise; the state remaining in 
th.e mean time exposed to aU the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

He has endea. uuj ctl to prevent the population of these 
stales, lor that puqmse ob'^trucling the laws fur naturali- 
zation of furK.Mgijers; refusiFtf lo pass others tc encourage 
their mi|haii(.)ri hither, and raising tlie conditions ol new 
appropriations oi lands. 

He 
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consecrated by the Americans to religious gra- 
titude and social pleasures : it is justly considered 
by them as the birth-day of their freedom. 

• . From 


He has nhstructed the administration of justice, by re- 
fusing !iis assent tn laws fof cstablishin;f .judiciary powers. 

He has made jiidg-es dep^dent on will alone, for 
t^e tenure of their cilices, and the amount and^payment 
otli their salaries. i 

H<; 1ms erected a multitude of new oiTices, a^id sent hi- 
ther a swarm of oHiclts to harass our people and eat out 
their substance. 

He has kept amon;r us, in time of peace, standing ar- 
mies, without the consent of our legislatures. 

He has aAected to render the military independent of, 
and superior to, the uivil power. » 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our constitutioni and unacknowledged b^r 
mir lawi; giving his assent to their acts of pretende(\; <j- 
gislntion: — ' 

For quartering large bodies of arm^d troops among us. 

Fur protecting them, by a mock trjal, from punishment 
for any murders which they should commit on the inha- 
bitants of these states ; 

For cutting ufl,' our tirade with all parts of the world; 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial 
by jury : 

for 'transporting us beyond tlie seas to be tried for pre- 
• tended ofFenccs : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
It at once an example and fit instrument fur introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colnii'es: 

For taking away our charte/s, abolivshing^ur most va- 
luable laws, and altering fundamentally the form of our 
governments ; ' 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring 
themselves invested with power to Legislate for us in all 
cases whatsoever. ^ 

z3 , He 
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FroAi the promulgation of tliis d Tkiratinn evefy 
thing assumed a new form. Tiie Ainericans 
no longer appeired in the rharactcr of sub- 
' ' jects 

He has abdiraU'il frnvurnment bt*rc. liy drclaring; us out 
of his protection, rMui war ap^iiuHt us. 

He has pluncleiivl nur was, 'ravaged our coasts, burnt 
our towns, and destroyed the lives nf our people. 

He is, jxt liii.s time, tiq^nsporiing large arnres of (oreigri 
merrenaries to complclt^the wnrlcs of death, desolation and 
tyranny alitady begun with circumstances of cruelty and 
perfidy scarcely paralleled to the most barbarous agis, 
and totally unwunhy the head 'of a civilized nation, 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on 
tke high .seas, to biar arms against their country, to be- 
come the cxecutioncr.s of their friends and brethren, or to 
fall ihemaclve’j by Plieir liands. t 

He ha.s excited dnme.stic insurrections among us, and hes 
endeavoured tti bring on the inhabitants of our froiuiurs 
ti#'£^meiciless Indian .savages, whose known rule offcvarfare 
i.s an undisiingLiisliLcl dustriictiun ol all ages, sexes, and 
cimdhions. 

In every stage of yie.se oppressions we have petitioned 
for redress in the most humble terms; our repeated peti- 
tions have been au^vvered only by repeated injiiry, A 
plriuce wnosc character is thus marked by every act 
which may deliii c a tyrant, is unfit t'o be the ruler of a free 
people. 

Nor have we been wanting in ctLcntion to mir British 
brcibi.n. M\‘ have Wiirned them irom time tu time of 
atte by their Jegl'l'iinre to extend an iimvarrant-- 

ao'e ji'.risdicsiop over ^\■e have rL'iiiinded tliem of the 
criTumstiiTices o'l our einigratioii and settlement liere. We 
have appenled to them nati\e justice and magiunimity, 
and we hr.ve confined ihc’ii, by llie ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow tliese murjjalitiiis, ivliich would inevi- 
tablv iiiterrufyt nur coineclions and correspond dice. They 
ton have hcni deaf to the voice of justice and of cemsan- 
guiniiY- Wc j.iust, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity 
which dcnoimces out sepanuion, and hold them as ivc 
hold the rest uf mankind, enemies iu war; in peace, 
friendtit ^ 

We, 
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jcrts in arms ngainst their sovereigrij but as an 
independent peuple, repelling the attacks of an 
^ invading foe. Propositions anil supplications for 
rcconciliarioii 'were den® away,^ Tl.e rli.^pute was 
bi'i/uglil to a .S'ligle point, wl^ether the late Liitisji 
roloiiics should he conquesed provinces, or free 
and indepentlLMir states. 

d’hc tlcelamtion \ia*s read pnWicly iii all the 
^tales^, and ^vas welcomed virii niany (lemonstra- 
tiijiis'of joy^ The people \<'^ere enc-hira’gej by it 
to bear up under the calamities (jf war* the army 
received it with partiVular sntiTaction, as it se- 
cured them from sutfering as rebels, and held out 
to tlieir A ie'vV an object, the; altriininent of wdiicli 
Avnuld be an adequate rccore.peii^e •for the toiTs 
and dangers tif ike war. Ihe tVittering prospects 
of extensive commerce, freed from Biltisli 
reslAjtions, and the honours and emoluments 
oflice In independent slates, now ^jegan to gliiter 
beiore tlu; eyes of the colunU.'s, and reconcile 
lliem to the dilticullies ut thiii* situation. That 


V/c, tht;rcffjrc, the repre^i-’nuitives of tlic United Slices 
of AiiitucH, ill gL'iiefrd L'on{;-re-i.s assemUled, appealin;; in 
the supreme jud^'C of the world fur the rectitude ot our 
iiueiitions, do in ihc naiiie, and by autiiuiliy of tWe i^nod 
people id rhe^e cuUmies, .solemnly publibli and declare, 
that tl'.C“-e iinlled colniiies jiie, and of right ought to be, 
F'’Li: and iNJ)KrKNDKN' F b.'iTa I t's; that they arc absolved 
from all allc^p.ince to the Lrimh crown ;#aiid that all poli^ 
tical connectioti between them and the slate of Great Bri- 
triiii is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Irec 
and independent .stales, ihev have full^jower to levy war, 
Coiiciiide pe lee, contract alif.mucs, csi.iblish eommeree, and 
to do all other acts and thing.-’ which imffpendent states 
may of riglit do, And for the support of this dccUration, 
with a firm reliance on ihe prrjueciloii ui divine I'ruv;* 
deuce, we muiually pledge to each other uur liec’, our 
furtuut;^, Hiid our toacicd honour. 

John HAffCOCH, I^fc'.sit'enp 
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separation-, which they at first dreaded as an evil, 
they soon gloried in as a national blessing. 

lly advice of the new American minister, lord 
George Germaine, the chjef command of the vast 
naval and military force, now collected for the 
s"!ibjugation of A^ierica, was entrusted to the two 
Howes. Immediately after the declaration of in- 
dependence, geiuyal Hovve,iwith a powerful force, 
arrived near New York, and landed the troops upon 
Staten Inland. General Washington was in New 
'V'nrk,* with about thirteen thousand men, who 
M'ere cncairped either in the rity fir the neighbour- 
iiig fortifications. On the f2tli of July lord Howe 
.'irrivcd and joined his brother, and though he was 
much concerned to find that the declaration 
of independence l|ad been promulgated, yet he re- 
solved to make one eflfort for eriecLing an acconi- 
modiition. His powers, however, were much too 
JitnUed. He was ready to ofler pardon to persons 
who contendc'd that they had been guilty of no 
fault, liorh .sides,' therefore, prepared seriously 
for action ; and the general, being joined by the far 
greaLL i' part of his expected rernforcements, found 
Jr*;u.solf at thej head of thirty » thnu.sand veteran 
troops, supported by a formidable fleet, composing 
ingellicr a force far superior to any that had ever 
tivlure been seen in the New World employed in 
tliv* hanie service. ^ 

'J'Jie upcrati»;ns of the British began by the action 
i>'\ Long Island, in Uic month of August. The 
Ameritan.s were defeated, and general Sullivan 
ami lord Sterling, witli a large body of men were 
made prisoners. The nJgbt after the engagement, 
a retreat was ^ ordered and executed with such 
silence, that the Americans left the i.sland witliout 
alarming their enemies and without loss. 

Alrno&t immediately after tliis transaction gc- 
r neral 
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nrral Sullivan was sent, upon parole, with a verbal 
mcssa^q'c from lord Howe, requesting an iiiten'iew. 
'The committee appointed for this purpose, con- 
sisting ofDj*. Franklin, Mr. JohiMdams, and Mr. 
Rutledge, met lord Howe up6n Staten Island, by* 
M hom they were treated with* great attention ; but 
the conference termiiicited without effecting any 
good purpose. 

In September the city 8f New \*ork wa^ aban- 
dohed by the American army nfid taken th^Rri- 
tisl'. : and in November Fort Washington, on York 
Island, was taken, anc^ more than two thousand 
men made prisoners. Fort liCe, opposite to Fort 
Washington, on the Jersey shore, was soon aftei» 
taken, but the garrison escaped. About the same 
time, general Clinton was sent with a body of troops 
Hi lake possession of Jlhod'* Island, and .succeeded. 
In addilinii to all theselusses and defeats, the An^e-* 
rican army suffered by desertion, and*still more by 
sickness. All that now remainwl of it, which at 
the opening of the campaign anfbunted to at least 
twenty- five thnusand men, did not exceed three 
thousand. The teryi of their engai^ineiits being 
expired, they returned in large bodies to their 
families and friends, and the fnv vvhocoiUiniK d with 
Washington and Lee, wurc too inconsiderable to 
•appear fonnidablc in Uie view of a powerful and 
victorious eiunny. * ‘ • 

In this alarming situation of affairs general 
Jjee, through imprudence, was ciiptyred by a party 
of Ihe British liglit-horse ; this gave a severe shock 
to the remaining hopes of* the little %rmy, and 
•rendered their situation truly distressjiig. In the 
opinion of many the affairs of the Americans were 
drawing to a crisis. But general Washiagton, al- 
ways ready to improve every advantage to r^ise the 
drooping spirits of his handful of men, hacUiiadc 

a stand 
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a stand bn the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. 
Here he collected his scattered forces, and very 
early on the 26th of December, a day purposely 
selected, on the supposition that tlie preceeding 
festivity might favcu'* the project of a surprize, he 
crossed the Delaware, not witliout extreme dif- 
ficulty, from the quantity of ice in the river, nine 
miles abfive Trenton, and‘ immediately began his 
march in the midst of a etorm of snow and hail ai 
the Iwjdd of his troops, and reached Trenton by 
day-break,' and so completely surprized the army 
that upwards of nine hundred Hessians, after a 
slight resistance, were made prisoners. In the 
evening general Washington repassed the Dela- 
ware, carrying with him his prisoners, tlicir artil- 
lery, and coloui^, and entered -the city of Phila- 
delphia in triumph. 

The charm was now dissolved, and it being found 
by experience that the Europeans were not invin- 
cible, great numbers of the Americans, who had 
deserted their colours, again repaired to the 
standard of their commander, who soon found 
himself at the head of a considerable army, and 
ready to act on the offensive. 'This successful ex- 
pedition first gave a favourable turn to American 
affairs, which seemed to brighten through the 
whole course of die war. Soon after, general 
Washington attacked die British at Princeton, and 
* obtained a complete vict6r)^ The great 
address in planning and executing these 
***' enterpri'zes reflected the highest honour on 
the commander ; and success revived the de- 
gj)onding hopes of America. 

This year ,vas distinguished by several memo- 
rable events in favour of American liberty, On the 
cpeniiif^ of the campaign, governor Tryon was sent 
ith u body of troops to destroy die stores at Dan- 
bury, 
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biiiy, in Connecticut, The plan was CTcecuted ; 
but the British suffered in tlieir retreat, and the 
Americans on their part lost general Wooster, a 
brave and experienced gfficer. General Prescot 
was taken from his quarter^, on Rhode Island^ 
by the address of colonel ^rton^ and conveyed 
prisoner to the continent. 

General Burgoyne, who commanded the British 
i^orthern army, took pos|ession of •1‘icoiideroga ; 
pushed his successes, crossed the Lake Geoi^O, and 
encamped upon the banks of tfie Hudsoni near Sa- 
ratoga. His progress was, however, checked m ar 
Bennington, where thb undisciplined militia of 
Vermont displayed tlic most exemplar)' bravery- 
The militia now assembled from ail parts ot 
New England to s^pp the progress.of general Bur- 
goync. These, with the regular troops, formed a 
respectable army, commanded by general Gates^^ 
After t^^o severe actions, in which generals Lincoln 
and Arnold behaved with much gallantry; general 
Burgoyne found himself end use J and was obliged 
to surrender his whole army, amounting to several 
thousand men. This memorable event happened otj 
the 1 / th of October^ 1777 5 diffused an universal 
joy over America, and laid the foundation for a 
treaty with France. 

But prior to these transairtions, the main body of 
the British forces had janded at the head of Elk 
river, and began their march to Philaifelphia. Ge- 
neral Washington had determined to oppose them ; 
and for this purpose first made a stand at Red-Clay 
creek, and then upon the heights, near Brandv- 
Wiiie creek. Here the krmies engaged; the 
Americans were overpowered and si\ffered great 
loss. Shortly after they again engaged at German 
Town, and in die beginning of the dttion die 
Americans had the advantage, but the fortune 
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of the dn}" was turned in favour of tlie British, 
Botli sides sufiered considerable losses, and on the 
bide of the AmeriiMns was that of geiiL'ral Nash. 

]n an attack upon the forts at Mud Island and'' 
Bed-Bank, llie ^iessians were nnsueeessfal, ancl 
' llieir eommandcr l^llled. The Britinh also lost a 
.ship ol’ till' line, lint the forts were afterwards 
ti’.ken, and the navigation of the Delaware opened,- 
Gcneraf ^^^l^!n^l:rlcln was reinlbrced with part of 
thetreops whieli Inid colnpnsed the northern army, 
under general UaVes, and both armie.s retired to 
V inter quarters. 

In Oetober, the sameinfmth in whieh general 
Burgoyne was taken at Saratoga, general Vauglian, 
witli :i small Ih’et. sailed up Hudson’s river, and 
wantonly burnt Kingston; a bpautiiui Dutch setlle- 
inejit on the we.st siile of the river. 

'J'ill the t;a])lure oi’ general Burgoyne, the powers 
"of hin-i)iit‘ v\’ere only .spertalors of iJie wari^elweeii 
(ireal Brituhi and her late colonie.s j but soon alter 
dial event ihey vere drawn in to be parlies. 

Ill e\ery period of the con Inner .sy, the claims of 
the Ameritiuis were patronized bv many respeeta- 
'ble foicigners. T he addresse.s,and other public acts 
of congress ^^'ere admired by many ulio had no 
personal interest in the cniitebt. Liberty is so evi- 
ileiuly the undoubted riglil of mankind, tliat when- 
ever a pcojile take up arms either to defend or 
recover it, jhey are .•sure of meeting with eiicou- 
nigemeiu, or at least good wishe.s from tlie friends 
of humanity in c\ery part of the world, 

IVomthe operation of these principles, the Ame- 
ricans had the c'.steem and jirayers of multitudes in 
every part of Europe. They w ere reputed to he 
ill-u.sed, and determined to resist oppreshiun, Be-^ 
iiig both, pitied and applauded^ synipatliclic senti- 
ments ‘ 
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meiits were excited in iheir favour. These circuin- 
ptnnees vvoujd have operated in every case but in 
Uje present, the cause of die Aiiierirans v as pa- 
ironiyAnl from additional motives. An universal 
jealousy prevailed against Great ■Britain. Her navy 
had long claimed a degree of humt^ge from those i#‘ 
other Eurojieaii nations j and’demuruled, as a matter 
of right, tliat the .sliijjs of all other powers should 
strike tliiur sails to her as mistres's of fhe ocean. 
Troru her eagerness to prtVeiif supplies goi-ggto the 
cbloiiistSj the vessels of oiher»j)ow'ers had fof some 
lime past been subjected to seacdu s an& interriip- 
linns, when .steering towards America, in a manner 
that could not he easily borne by independent natiuiis. 

Soon after die intelligence of die capture of gc* 
iieral Enrgoyne’s anity, the court of* France tarn - 
cluik’d a treaty of* alliance and cohnneree w itli the 
IJniied Stales- 'J’his brought about by the* 
intci-faiTiire of doctor Franklin; Silas Deane, aiM 
Ardiiu* Lee. lire terms of reciprotiity on which 
Fraucjo contracted w idi the UiikUfd States were no 
less recommended by w’ise poliJ)^ dian dictated by 
true magnanimity. As there was nothing exclusiv c 
in the treaty, an oycningwas left for Great Erit^t 
to close the w ar w lieiievcr die plL\iscd, with all 
the advtviitagns of lliture commereo that France had 
btipulatcd fur herself. Tlii.s nieasui*e rendered dits- 
csiabJidmient of American injdepciiJcncc the cum- 
inoa cause of all the ^niuiiirrcial pyw^trs of Eti- 
lopj' 5 for die question became,* whether the trade 
of tlie Lhiited States hliuuld, by the subver&toii of 
their itidcpendonre, b(‘ again monopohied by Great 
Biitain, w by the eslablishwient oi it. We laid open 
on equal terius lu all the world ? 

Vv'hile the ir.iaisters of Ureait Tiritaiii were- 
phxhing theinsdves with the iLctering idea ot a 

VOL. X.MV. 'J. A • per- 
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pen.ianent peace in Euro^ie, they were nnt less 
surprized than provoked by hearing of the alliance 
which had taken place between his most Christian 
Majesty and the United States : this event, though' 
frequently foretofd, W'as dijibelieved. 

' I'he marquis dc la Fayette, who had long been 
a patron of the American contest, and had fought 
in her cause, y as among the first in the continen- 
tal army who received the welcomii tidings of thp 
treaty, r' In a transport of joy, mingled with an 
efi'iiMon 9f tears, he embraced general Washing- 
ton, exclaiming, The king, my master, has ac- 
knowledged your independence, and made an alli- 
suice with yon fur its establishment.” The Jieart- 
'Adt joy, which spread from breast, to breast, ex- 
ceeded description. Solemn thank.s were ofiered 
up to heaven j a fm dc joie was fired j and, on a 
proper signal being given, the air resounded witli 
'' Long live the king of France !” which pouned forth 
from the lipi of every soldier in the army. The 
American.s, ha\ ing alone weatliered tlie storms o< 
war, now fancied Lne port of peace to be full in view. 

As soon as this treaty was known in England, 
(lie sovereign and parliament resolved to punish 
the French nation for treating with their subjects, 
W'hich they styled an unprovoked aggression .on 
the honour of the crown, and essential interests ol 
the kingdom.” At the .same time conciliatory bills 
were brought into the house and passed; by which 
governor Johnstone, lord Carlisle, and Mr. Eden, 
were appointed to set out for America, and open 
a negociation on tlie subject^'. Congress would 
I ^ nol 


* The cennt which they oflTered were principally a 
follows: 

To consent to a cessation of hostliltics, both by sea anc 
Und. Ti 
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not now accept of the proffered tehns, nor would 
they, said Mr. Laurens, in his answer, enter into 
.the cpnsicKTatioii of a treaty of peace with the kin^ 
of Gr'Rit IJriinin, withoul an explicit acknowledg- 
ment of th(; independence of the Stales, nr ihcf 
wiihdrawing his fleets and ailnies.’ 

Jii onr farther accoui|t of this war, which was 
protracted till the spring of 17S3, we mJst neces- 
ftirily be very brief; LikFtig caie, liowev<;r, lliat 
• ■ ■ no 


To restore: free intercourse, to revive mutual afTection, 
tnd rcnijw the cominrin benefits of naturalization, through 
he sever!!l p ins of this empire. , 

'I’o extend every freedom to trade that our respective 
'ntci C':ib can require. ■ 

To avn e that uo military forces shall be kept up in the 
:u(U*rent states of Nnrih America, without the consent of 
:'ie ,n;enft*Hl con^rress or particular assemblies. 

To concur in measures calculated to discflarge the debts 
if America, and to raise the credit aiul value of the paper 
rii'culatioii. • 

'I’o perpriiiate our union by a reciprocal deputation of 
in a;;ent nr a'^ciUs from the diirerent states, who shatf 
have the prlvi!cp,-i; ()f suseat aiul voice in the parliament of 
tireat lintahi; or, if sent irom Briia'n,in that case to have 
a seat and voict* in the assemblies of the diTerent slates to 
which tliry may t/O dcpuitd re&pcciivcly, in order to at- 
tf'id the scNcrai irAcrcsts of chose by wnum they are de- 
puleil. ^ 

In short, to establish the power of the i*spertive legis- 
latures in earh panicr.lir state, to pertle its revenue, its 
civil and i*iilJltary vstabiidmicut, and lo exercise a perfect 
TrLcdinn of Jiglslatifi i and iiitrnial govSrnmcnt, so that 
llie lirirlsli stales llirnughniit Norih Amerira, acting with 
us in ]K'aee and war nrif.er on? rnnimun snvere'irn, may 
Juve the jrrevoc'ible of every priiilege that is 

shorL of a loial separ.uiiui of intere.^ti, or ^onsiiLenC with 
that union of foice, un wliieii tiie safety of uj^r conunnu 
religion and liberty depend i. . ^ 
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- no miiterlal point is omUted. Early in Iho 
cnnnt d’Estaign was sentwithfif- 
^ ^ ■ tetMi sail of the line, by the court of France, 

tn assist Ameriraf' He Arrived at the entrance of 
ino J^elaware on tlit Qth of July. From an ap- 
prcluMtsliin of this kind, or from a prospect of 
<:yeatrr security, it was re>?olvcd that the British 
shnuhi evacuate Philadelphia, and concentrate tli^ir 
foro^ iivthe city and Jiarbour of New York.. Ori 
tlu'i’* march they wcK! annoyed by the Americans, 
and at Monmouth a very regular artioii took place 
between part of the armies^ the Bviti.5ji were re- 
pulst'd with great loss; and had general Lee obey- 
ed Jiis orders, a signal victory would probably have 
been obtained. For his ill conduct on that day, 
general Lcte was suspended, ana never after per- 
mitted to join the army. It is generally supposed 
fliat he was jealous of Washingron’s fame, »for hi.« 
courage and fidelity to his country were never called 
in question, » 

In August, general Sullivan, with a large body 
of troops, attempted to take possession of Rhode 
Inland, but did not succeed. Soon after, tlie stores 
and slipping at Bedford, in Massachussetts, were 
burnt by a party of tlie British troops. The same 
year, Savannnh, then the capital of Georgia, was 
taken by the British, under the command of colo- 
nel CampbelJ- 

. Throughout the year 177f)» the British 
seem to have aimed at little more in the 
states to the northward of Carolina, Uiaii 
distress and depredation. Having publicly an- 
nounced their resolution of making the colonies , 
of as little avail as possible to tlieir new connec-p 
tions on this principle they planned several ex- 
peditioas. The commaixd of tlie army had devolv- 
ed 
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ed on sirHpnn^ CliiUon^ j^encral Howe having re- 
turned to linglaiid : and general Lincoln was ap- 
pointed to the command of the American southern 
army. • • 

f governor IVyon and sir George Col Iyer madfe 
an innu-'inn into ('rmncrtinlt, and burnt the towns 
of Faitirld and Xor\j'alkj from^the latter place 
wore transmitted to general ‘Washing- 
ton, jn which persons of ver^icity tore witness on 
clciih to various acts of hrntalhy, rapine, and cru- 
elty, committed on aged persons, women, and 
pri'ioncrs. • 

1 lie elder citizens of the United States, had 
grown lip with habits of attachment to the British 
nation, felt the keenest sensations of regret, when 
they emit! a^ted the j ear 175p with 177t). The for- 
mer was their glory, 'when in the (lays nl their 
you lb they were disposed to boast of the honoi^p 
of their common coiuitiy, but the la liter filled them 
with distress. Ihe one ciiiKibWd the British name 
with ijie conquest of Montreaf, Quebec, and the 
wliole pr(n ince of Canada ^ the other was remark- 
able only for burning magazines^ store-hous?s, 
dork -yards, ajid towns, and for the disUeSs of a 
defend less peafiaiitry, 

'Jhe American arni.s were rro\^ ncd with success 
in an atliuk upon Stoney-Fnint, which v/as .sur- 
prised and taken by gelieral Wayni’, in the night 
of the I51I1 of July. Five hundred men were 
made prisoners, with little loss gn either side. — 
A party of Briti.sh forces ai tempted this suLJuer 
to build a fort on Penobscot river, fupthe purpose 
of cutting timber in the neighbouring for^^sts. A 
planwaslaid by tlie Mas'-achassetts toilislodge them, 
and a considerable licet collected for the purpose ■ 
but it failed of success, and the wholtr niarine 
2 A 3 force 
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force fell ihto tlie hands of the British, except flome 
vessels Mriiich were burnt by the Americans them- 
selves. ^ 

III the month of Octoljer, general Lincoln and 
eftunt d’Kstaign mnde ^an assinilt upon Savannah ; 
but tliey were rcpulsen with considerable loss. In 
this action, tlie celebrated .Polish count Pulaski, 
who had acquired the reputation of a brave soldier, 
was nior/ally wounded- 

'I'hi^s ended the campaign of I / /(), withou,! any 
thing derisive on either side. It is remarkable for 
the feeble exertions of the Americans, Accidental 
caibes, which had previously exci ted their activity, 
Imd in a great measure ceased to have influence. — 
An enthusias'hi for liberty made them compara- 
tively disregard property, and brave all danger, in 
the lirst years of the war. Their success in 1777^ 
nrldde them active and vigorous. The flattering 
prosi>ects inspived by the alliance with France in 
1/78, banbhed all fears of the succebs of the revo- 
lution j but the tailure of every scheme of co-ope- 
riUion, produced a despondency of mind unfavour- 
abie to great exertions. Expecting loo much from 
their allies, they were less prepared to prosecute 
the war from their own resources, than they would 
have been if d’Estaign had not touched on their 
t:oast. Their army was redaced in numbers, and 
badly clothed. In the lirst )ears of the war, th-e 
mercantile character \va.s lost in Uie military spirit 
of the times j bqt in the progress- of it, the inhabi- 
tants, cooling in their enthusiasm, gradually re- 
lamed to their former habits of lucrative business, 
This made a distinction between die army and the. 
citizens, wbicii was unfriendly to nuiitary exer- 
tions. While several evenU tended to the ombar- 
rafismen^ of Great firitaiiij, cuid iiulirectly to die 

establish^ 
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establishment nf independenre, a \'ariety of inter- 
nal canaes relaxed tJie excrtinii.s of the Americans, 
for a time, made it doubtful vvhelher they 
>vr)nlil ultimately be iddcpeuclent citizens or rnn- 
qiiered subjects. Among these^ the dully deprt- 
rialinn of tlieir paper motley held a distinguished 
prumineMce 5 but cp this subject the limits of 
our volume will n()t allow ns to ctilarge*. 

^VJieii the fCnglisli •colopies ucre planted in 
SVortli America, the enunfry was inluibirt'd by 
luiinorous tribes of Indians, wliose iiSmbors had, 
irom a variel}'- of cau*es, l)t en ronriiuially lessen- 
ing. Of those that remained the Amuricans u'cre 
not uiimiiulfiil : they Jiad appointed ( ommissiomrs 
to cultivate their friendship, and to jVrsuade liiein 
Id inki' no ])art irf the cDiitcst. All iJi^' exerllons 
of congrc'.'is were insulliciciU for the sc'curity nf ihe 
M e.'jtwii tronlii rs. In almost every period of llie ^far 
a ^ireat majoiity ot the Indians had fakeJJ part with 
(A'eal l-lritair. against the Amuricans. "J Ik inter- 
course V illi these trii).'S had, tfir several years prior 
to liie American war, been evi'li^iviay committed 
to John Stuart, a^i offiecr of the crown and Tle- 
^oled to tlie royal ii^terest. Ily liU nieans almost 
incredible devamatioii was cnmmitteil at ditlbreiit 
periods (if the cn]Ue.-t. Apai tii vlLiV tli'taii of the de- 
hlructioii ol jiioperty, ui the di^tJe'"'’ (d‘ givat nuni- 
w iio escaped (Uiryby l^.eeing ^ito tiie Avonds, 
wJna'c tiiev subsiited wilbout erniMing, on the; 
f-poManeous pn.di-ctit>ns ot llie ;aul of tliv 

barbart'iis murders whieli were cnmmiltcd cu per- 
sons ot'alJ I'iics, and carl* sex, v. ouliU* suiiicieiit 
to treio’e eiwv breast witii horror. 

In several cx])editiDns wliicli liaTl been cflrritxl 
on a^nlnst the liuliaus, ample vcMigeaiAce had been 
taken on bomc ot iliem j but ihese pallid bue- 
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cesses produced no lasting benefit. Thefewwho es- 
caped had it in their power to make thousands mi- 
serable. For the permanent security of the fror jcr 
inhabitants^ it was* resolved to carry a decisive ex- 
pedition into the Indhin couwtiy. A considerable 
body of continental troops was selected for the pur- 
poscj and put under the command of general Sul- 
livan. The Indians who form tJie confederacy of 
the six nations called the Mohawks, were th^ ob- 
jects tif this expedition. They inhal)it that im- 
mense and fertile tract of country which lie,', be- 
tween New England, the Middle States, and the 
province of Canada. Sullivan marched into their 
country, and burnt and destroj'cd all tlie provisions 
and scitlemeivls that fell in their way. 

^ jy t)n the opening of the next campaign, 

' p'Uie llritish troops left Rhode Idand. An 
‘ expedition, under general Clinton and lord 
Cornwallis, w«s undertaken against Charleston, in 
South Carolina which, after a close siege of six 
weeks, was surrendered to die British commander; 
and general 1/mcoln and the wliole garrison were 
mSade prisoners. This w^as the first instance in which 
die Americans had attempted to defend a town. — 
I’he unsuccessful event, with its consequences, 
demonstrated the policy of sacrificing the tow ns of 
the Union, in preference to endangering die whole, 
by risking too, much for their dclence, 

General Gates was now appointed to die com- 
mand of the souiheni department, and another 
army collected. In August, lord Cornwallis at- 
tacked the dmierican troops at Camden, in South 
Carolina, and routed them with con id cable loss. 
Me afterwards marched dirough the soutliein states, 
and .supposed that he had entirely subdued diem. 
The same summer the British troops made fre- 
quent 
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quenl inciir-iinns from New York inlo tJie Jerseys, 
ravarring nnrl plimtlcring the country. A large body, 
^oln^K^llderl by general Kniphaiisen, landed in 
Jnnt-r at Elizabeth Poiuil, and proceeded into the 
rounlry. These were mueh^harrasscd in their pro- 
gress by colonel Dayton, avrl ilit troops under his 
command. At Connectirut Farms ihey burnt a 
cnnsiderablo part of ihV village. Iii this neighbonr- 
Jiruul lived ^Ir. Caldweli, an eminent presl^yterian 
clergyinan, whose exertions Ju defence nt*his coun- 
try bad rendered him particularly obiic«k.ious to tho 
Urilish. Mrs. Caldwell, seeing the enemy advanc- 
ing, retired with her nnusekeeper, a child of three 
years old, an infant of eight months, and a liiye 
inaitl, to a room secured on all sides by stone walls, 
except at a window opposite the eticmy. Unsus- 
picious of danger, while she was sitting on her bed, 
lioklpig one child by the hand, vitli the infant at 
her breast, a British soldier shot Jier dead, who 
had evidently come to the unguariled part of the 
house, with a design to perpetiate the horrid deed. 
Her liusband shortly atler .shared the same fate. 

'I'he campaign of tJiis year passed away in wc- 
cessive disaj)poinfmeiits and distresses. The conn- 
try .seemed exhausted, and the continenlnl currency 
expiring : the army, in want of every article of 
food and clothing, brooding over its calamities. 
'While these clLsaslew .xvere openh' menacing the 
American cau.se, treachery wa.s siif ntly undermin- 
ing it. General Arnold engaged, for a stipulatuLl 
Mim, to betray into the hands ol^he Lrilish an im- 
portant post, fie had b^cn among t^c' lir.st to rake, 
arms against Great Britain, and to widen the 
breach belu een the parent state ai!d the cohinies. 
Hi.s di.slinguished talents and exemplary courage 
hud procured him e\ery honour llfat ^ gratetul 

^ tu nil try 
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country rnulii bi.‘Htow , aiui Hp was in tlip pnjojr- 
ment of such h sliare uf fame, fur the purchase of 
which the wealth of w'orlds would have been in^nf- 
ticient. His lovf! /)f j)leasnre prnduc’ed a i5vR of 
ny)ney, and that (’xtii^uif-hcd all spii.qblliiy to the 
ohlijralions of hoilnur lwkI duty. 

Ihc agent inuidoyed in this negncialion on the 
part of sin Henry Clinton, Vns majur Ancliv, a 
yniing otficer of great hopas and uncommon moriu 
His gwiac honour a^d abiioiTcnce of duplicity/ 
made him inexpert in the practise of those arts of 
deception which such a bp;?iness required. He 
was taken, and the fatal papers found concealed in 
h'^ booLs. Andre oAered his captors a purse of 
gold and a valuable watch, if they would let him 
pass ; and permanent provision and future promo- 
tion, if they w’oukl aciuimpany him to New York* 
They nobly disdained the prnferred bribe, anfj de- 
livered him ovfr to tlicir colonel. Andre called 
himself by the name of Anderson, ami under that 
character obtained Iti^tvc to send a letter to Arnold^ 
who immediately cftectcd his e.sce|)e. 

(reneral Washington referred the whole case of 
major Andr6 to' the examination and decision of a 
board consisting of fourteen general olticcrs. "I’lieir 
rej>ort, founded entirely on his own ruiifcs.slon, 
declared that he ought to be considered as a spy, 
and tl'.at, agreeably to the. laws and usages of na- 
tions, he oug*.t' to sudiT death. 

Great interest made to save his valuable lif*, 
w'hich w^as reluseu lut upon the condition of their 
giving up Arnold ; this pould not be. acceded to, 
without oAendiiig against eve:y principle of policy, 
Andre, tlujugh sujrerior to the terrors of death, 
wished to die like a soldier. The usages of war 
would iiijt now allow uf this request, but his feci- 
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inijs wert* sir\t‘il from the pain of n negative. 'J’lie 
guard which attended him in his confiiiemeiU march- 
fid^wilh him to the place of cxernlion. The way 
' o\er he parsed jv as crowded wiii> an\ions 

spectators, whose .‘sensibility wa.s stnjngly impres.'i^fl 
by hcholdiiig an amiable yopth tVcvnted to inimc- 
dialc execution. Major Andre Avalkcd witli firm- 
ness, conipo.sure and dignity, betwcLMi the officers 
ji^f his guard, his nrrn beii^g lucked ui llielrs. T’pon 
Kiifing tJie |)i’e]iaratioiis, he ash^'d^with somt? degree 
of concern, " Must I die in tliiTTnanncr.” Ho 
was told it was unavoidable. He re])lied, 1 am 
reconciled to my fate, Cut not to thcMUode \ it will 
huv ever be but a momentary pang.‘' His conduct 
excited the admiration and melted the Itcarts of 
all the spectators. , He was a^ked if he had any 
thing to say; Nothing,” .says he, "but torer|ue.sL 
that you will witness to the world that 1 die like*i 
hnue ftiaii.” 

I'his execution was the subject of slu ere cen- 
sures ; and nutwithsLandiiig tlj; usages of Mxir, 
w'hieii ^*'cre appealed to for tin* justice of the sen- 
tence, It would have been h'Miournble to the con- 
gress, and their general in chief, hadihe life of tills 
P\cclleiit young man been sjiared. While every 
heart pitied the fate of major An di\S the conduct 
of the intamous Aniuld vas st anped with iiiii- 
‘versal iiifainv j ayd, lik^ ])ersi»ns of his ilesciiplion, 
he Jived despised by mankind, and® died a few 
years since unlament eJ. tlcneral Washingtuii 
arrived in camp just alter Arnold h.id made liL es- 
cape, and restored order in the garrison. 

After the defeat of gen&ral Gates in Carolina, 
generrd Greene was appoinud to the command of 

the 
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the simthern arniy. From this period things In 
riint quarter wore a more favourable aspect. Co- 
lonel Tarleton, the active commander of the Eriiisli 
legion, 'was defeated by gcnc*ral More^nii^h'e iii- 
lyepid romniander of the rifletneii. 

^ After a ^a^ietv of movements tlie two 
l^gl ’ armies met at t/iiildford, in Carolina, -w lierc^ 
* ’ w'-^s ono of the besl.-fought actions during 

the war. General Grec^ie and Lord Cornwallis 
exerted' Lliemselve«,7^t the head of their res]x*ctive 
armies ; and aitnough the Americans were obliged 
to retire from liie lielil of battle, yet tlie Uiitisli 
army sutfered immense losS, and could not pursue 
the victory. In tliis action generals tl'I-Iara and 
'Howard, aii^d colonel Tarleton were 'wounded : 
besides these, eolonrl Stuart i^iid three ca])l:iliis 
were killed, and colonel Webster died of his 
jfc'ouuds. 

At this jieriod Arnold, m ho hatl beoniinulca 
brigadier-general in the Jh'itish service, Avilh a 
fiinall iminber Irobps sailed for Virginia, and plun- 
dered the eoiinlry, 

,, After the battle of (luildford, gt'iieral Greene 
moved tow'arJ.s South Carolina, to drive tlje Jlritish 
from their posts in that stale. "Here lord Haw don 
obtained an ineen.^iderable advajUage over the 
Americans near Camden. Greene, wjlh his nsue.l 
promj)lluide, instantly tu\^)k measurt s to jn'evenl 
ills lordship vium i'nproMiig the su(cess lie had 
obtained. IJe retreated with sitch order that must 
of Ills wounded, and a'l his artillery, together with 
a number of jiri-onei?, were cairied oil’. 'Ihe 
JJriiish rchted 10 ('anuleii, where it wa^ known 
that they I’a’ilu nol long sn'jfisi witlio'et freslrpro-* 
vision-, aiid ilv; Ani'jnc.iii gL'!]..*r:ii luok proper 
Kicasurcb to p 3 ‘-*ve:it their getting any. 


Gcaicral 
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Grnrr.'il (tivimiu move tlinn ri'rovrred (lie ndvnn- 
|^;iiiuul i)\vv liini nt C.nmleii, by a brilliant niul 
ai’tion at tlio Kiitaw Sprim^s, I'la- los-4 
of vas upwin'dsuf eyj\en luimlreil men, 

besiLles l(H)() stal’d of arms : of the AmeTiraw? 

live Imndredj in As Jiirh minjier ^<’erc• .sixty otH.-i rs. 

Su(»n after this engagL'ment, the lirirish iL tiu'd 
xvith their whole fore? to Cliarleslon Ntek. The 
.rlefeiu’i' of the (’oiinliy \«is gi\en iTp ; and tlie con- 
cpuThr.s, who had carried tl{.!*arrys to tlii^exlre- 
miiic’S of the Slate, seldom aimed aP any thing 
more than to sernre tlieiiiseb. es in the \ieiiiity of 
the capital. ''J’he crojis which had been planted in 
ih^ spring of the year iiiuler Jhilish auspices, aril 
villi the expeclalion of atl'ortling ll^eni siippli^'S, 
fell into the hands of tlu* Amerieans, and admi- 
nistered In them a sea.'^nnabln relief. The liaille 
of i’A’taw may be roiisiriered as eloslng the, warsn 
Sout]i"(''aroliii:i. At its eommenceniieiU the llriiish 
were in Ibri'c over all the slate, at its close they 
ilur^t i]()t \eiitnre 20 miles frorj Chnrleston. Ilis- 
lory al^iirds but few instance*) of cnmmaiiders who 
hi'\L‘ ai'liicMHl so much with e(|ual mcan.s ns \^a.A 
iloiie by general Gfeene in the the liliort space of a 
tv'el^ emonfh. 

I.ord (.'ornwalli') fndiug general Greene suc- 
cc^’feil in Carolina, manlu-il to ^'irgiIlia, collecL^-d 
I'.is ioii’us, and fortilieiUuiuself in Yorktown. lu 
tin* mean lime Arnold made an fticur^ioii into 
(''iinnectieiU, Imrnl a part rjf Neve London, took 
fort (iriswoltl Ijy storm, and put thPgarri.son to the 
.sword. 'J’he brave colonel J.edNard,,wlio com- 
inaiult d in the foit, was "barbannidy slain with 
*his own swortl, after he liatl siirrendLted. 

"J he inaniuib de la Fa\ctte had lieeii di;»paichc*d 
with alior.r iv. 0 thou-wnd li:,!;t inloiitr)' fj^om thy 

vuL. N.'wi\ ,2a ^ main 



army^ to watch the motions of lord Corn- 
wallis' in Virginia. About the end of August, 
count de Grasse arrived with a large fleet in the 
Chesapeek, and blocked pp the troo[|g^jB, Ybrk 
jt^wn, and soon affer admire Greaves, with a Bri- 
tish fleet, appeared off the Capes ; an action suc- 
ceededji but it was not decisive. 

Gen^ Washington had, previously to this, 
moved tlie main body of^his army, together with 
the Fneifbh troop^t^the southwsmj and a&soou 
as he heard of tn^r/ival of the French fleet in die 
Cliesapeek, he made rapid marches to the head of 
the £lk> where embarliing the troops, he soon ar- 
ji^ived at York town, and a close siege commenc- 
ed which was carried on with ^eat vigour, 

! *'ln a short time the batteries of uie besiegers 
were covered with nearly a hundred pieces of can- 
nan, and the works of tlie Jbesieged were so da- 
maged that the^ could scarcely show a single gun. 
Lord Comwahis had now no hope left but from 
offering terms of^apitulation, or attempting an 
.escape. He determined on the latter,, but the 
scheme was frustrated by a sudden and violent 
storm of wind.^d rain. With this failui^the last 
hope of the British army expired ; longer resistance 
could answer no good purpose, and must occasion 
the loss of many valuable lives. Lord Cornwallis, 
therefore, wrote to general Washington, request- 
ing a cessation of arms for 24 hours, and that 
commissioners might be appointed to digest terms 
of capitulation. It is remarkable, that while co^ 
lonel Laurens, the officer employed by Wash- 
ington on this occasicfii, was drawing up these 
articles, his. father was closely confined in. thq 
Tower of London, of which lord Cornwallis waa 
governor.** By this singular combioation of dr- 

cumstnicei. 
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cumstancesi his lordship became a prisoner to thtf 
§bn of his own prisoner. A capitulflricm waa 
signe d \ but the honour of marching out with 
colbursHjmg, which hid beeo refused to general 
Lincoln^ on his giving up Charlestons was noar 
refused to lord Comwsdlis*; ana general Ltncolif 
was appointed to receive the submission of the royal 
army at York Town^ precisely in the 'same way 
*35 Us own had been Conducted* about eighteen 
rtionths before. •“ • 

The regular troops of France and Atnerica em« 
ployed in this siege^ censisted of about seven thou- 
sand of the former^ and of five thousand five hun- 
dred of the latter j and these were assisted by four 
thousand militia. The troops of eifery kind that 
surrendered prisoAers of war exceeded seven thou- 
sand men. 

Five days after the surrender^ a British fleet alid 
army of seven thousand men, destined for the re- 
lief of Cornwallis, arrived oft' the Chesapeek } but 
on receiving advice of his lordslflp’s surrender, they 
returned to New York, Such was the fate of the 
general, from whose gallantry and^ previous sBc- 
cesses, the speedy conquest of the soutliern states 
had been so confidently expected. No event dur-* 
ing the war bid fairer for oversetting the in depen- . 
dence of at least a part of the confedera^, than his 
complete victory at Camden^ butjby the conse* 
quences of that action, his lordship became the 
occasion of rendering that a involution, which 
from his previous success was in danger of termi- 
nating as a rebellion, Tlie loss of tbfs army may 
be considered as deciding the contes^ in favour of 
America, and laying the foundation of a general 
peace. • 

The reduction of an army that had carried ra- 
2 B 2 ^ vagei 
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y^gee and deR^mction wherever tUcy w6nt^ ihkt 
kad involvefi thousands of all in distress ; oc- 
cfisiondd unusual transports of joy in the breast»<uC 
^ whok body of the peofiie. ' TlirduglfTTut the 
United States, they displayed a social triumph and 
exultation, which* no private prosperity is ever able 
to inspire. A day of thanksgiving was appointed 
by congreSa, whb went in procession to oliurchy to 
Oder up tjieir gnltciiil {icknowledgincnts for the sig^ ' 
nal success of thi^Jpaign, 
m This year, 17&1, terminated in all parts 
‘ 1 ■ of the United Stat^jn favour of tJie Ame* 

* ^ ’ ricans. It began w'ith weakness in Carolina, 
mutiny in New Jersey, and devastation in Virgi- 
nia ; nevertheless in its close, the British were 
confined to Uieir strong holds un or near New 
York, Charleston and Savannah, and their whole 
Bifay was captured in Virginia. They, tlie 
course of the^year, had acquired much plunder, 
by which individual^ were enriclied, but their nfr> 
tion was in no respect benefited. 

On tlie last day of tj^e year, Henry Laurehs was 
rekased from his k)ng confinement in the Tower of 
London, To this fact we have hitherto but barely 
alluded. He was committed a close prisoner on tlie 
6th of October, in the preceding year, on suspi- 
cion of high treason. This gendeman had b^n 
deputed by congress to soliAt a loan for their ser- 
vice in the Umted Netherlands j and also to nego- 
ciate a treaty between them and tlie United States, 
On his way tbitfier he was taken by the Vestal fri- 
gate ; and though he Ijirew his papers overboard, 
yet enough were recoveied to ascertain tlie object 
of his missioii. In the course of his imprison- 
ment, he yas ortered his liberty, if he would ac- 
kncAvki^.ge bis cntx, wbkli lie indignantly refused. 

After- 
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Afterwardsj when his son anived in France as the 
special minister of congressj he was requested to 
beg that he wpuld withdraw liiniBelf from that 
post; tir^nch he replied^ ‘^^yson is of age^ 
and has a will of his own j iM should write to 
him in the terms you demand, it would have ho 
effect. He is a man of honour, he loves me 
dearly, and would lay*down his life to save mine $ 
but 1 am sure he would not ^acriiifce his honour to 
save my life, and 1 applaud fin.. V-,,* * • 

A few months after the surrender. of4ord Corn- 
wallis, the British evaqiated nil their posts in South 
Carolina and Georgia, and retired to the main ar- 
my in New York, ^rly in the ensuing . 
spring, sir Guy Carlton arrived 
York, and took noiiimand of tlie British 
army in America. Immediately on his arrival he 
acquainted general Washington and congress, that 
negociation for peace had been commenced at Paris. 
On the 30th of November, th; provisional articles 
wTre signed, by which Great Britain acknowled^d 
the in*dependence and sovereignty of the United 
States of Americaj^ and these articles were ratified 
by a definitive treaty. Thus ended a long and ar- 
duous conflict, which eventually gave to the Ame- 
rican states a rank among the nations of the earth. 

Toward the close of mis year, congress . 
issued a proclamation,* in which tl*.e armies 
of the United States were appIauSed and * ' 

discharged from their duties. On the day preced- 
ing their dismission, general Whshington issiRU 
his farewell orders in the Qiost endearipg language. 
The evacuation of New York took place in about 
three weeks after the American armf was discharg- 
ed j and in the evening there was a diyilay of flre- 
2 ■ 3 • worka^ 
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ii^drks, which exceeded every thing of die kind 
befiire witnessed in the United States. 

The hour now approached wlien general Wash- 
ington was to tak^ leave »f his plficehr^ho had 
bc^n endeared to hiit^ by a long series of commod 
Bufi^iiigs and daViger& This was done in a solemn 
manner) With an heart full of love and grati- 
tude/’ said he, "" I now take leave of you ; I most 
devoutljr wish tiiat your htter days may be as pro-' 
sperous and your former ones have'*l^&n 

glorious aftd honourable.'* The officers came up 
successively, and lie took aftectionatr leave of 
each of diem. When 4his scene was over, die 
general left die room, and passed through a corps 
of light infantry to the place of embarkation. The 
officers followed in procession.* On entering his 
barge, he turned to the companions of his glory, 
and by waving his hat bid them a silent acyeu^-^ 
Some .of then? answered this last signal of resjiect 
and afiection witli tears 5 and all of them hung 
upon the barge which conveyed him from dieir 
sight, till they could no longer distinguish ih it the 
par.son of their beloved coniraander in chief. 

He proceedbd to Annapolis', dien the seat of 
congress, -to resign his coiTHuission. On his way 
tliitlier, delivered to tlie comptroller in Pliila- 
ddj)hiaj an account of the expenditure of all the 
public money I' had ever- i^ceived. This was in 
Ills o\Vii halt dVritiiig, and every entry Was made 
ill a particular manner, 

‘*’ln every tnv^n and village through which the 
general pa^^d, lie was and saluted by public 
and pii« atc drntoiistraduns of joy. His resigna- 
tion ^'ixa ucce|vted in a public liiaiuier, at wliidi a 
great uunil^tn* of distinguished {lersons were pre- 
« sent i 
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sent } and never was there witnessed a more tnte« 
resting scene*. Immediately on bis resignation, 
Me. Waiihington hastened to his seat at Mount 
Veruou^'^i^e banks of l^ie Potoi^macj iu Virginia^ 

, whew 


* At H proper momei^ g^eral WaBhin^oa addreued 
Thomas Mifllin, the Preudent, in thefo^owing words: 

“ ^r. President, * ^ • 

^ The greiit events on which ny i^''.g3iation defended 
having at len^rli taken place, I have now cHI honour ol 
oflering[ my sincere congratulations to congress, and oi 
presenting myself before ^hem to surrender into their 
hands the trii.>,t committed to me, and to claim the indul- 
gence of retiring from the service of my country. < 

Happy in the confirmation of our independence ayd 
■overeignty, and* pleased with the opportunity afforded 
the United States of becoming a respectable nation, 1 re- 
sign with satisfaction the appointment I accepted wi(fi 
diflldcnac ; a diOBdence in my abilities ,to accomplish so 
arduous a task, which however was superseded by a con- 
fidence in the rectitude of our causf, the support of the 
Supreme Power of th^ Union, a^d the patronage ol 
Heaven.. 

Tlie successfdl termination oft the war^ has verified die 
most sanguine expectations, and my gratitude fur the m- 
tcrposltion of Providence, and the assisAnce I have re- 
ceived from my countrymen, increases with every review 
of tile momentous contest. 

* While I repeat my obligations to the army in general, 
I should do injustice to my own feelings not to acknow- 
ledge, in this place, the peculiar services ai^ distinguished 
merits of the persons who had been attached to my per- 
son during ilie war ; it was impusbible the choice of con- 
tidential uiQcers to compose rrfy family «hould have bRfU 
more fortunate ; permit me, sir, to' recommend in parti- 
cular those who have continued in the servift to the pre- 
sent moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and 
\):itrouage of congress. • 

1 consider it as an indispensable duty to Hose this last 
solemn act of my official life, by ^mmendlngflie interests 
of our dearest eoLiuCrv tu the nrotectiou of .AmiehtV 
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where he eamestlv hoped to spend the remainder 
cf bis days in an honourable retirement. 

^ f . 

God, and those wM) have £he superintend^ of themi 
fb his holy keepin?. « 

** Having now nnished the work assimed me, I retire 
from the great theatre of action ; 'and bidding an aiTec- 
tionate faiewell m this augustdmdy, under whose, orders 
1 have long act^li I here offer my commission, and take 
my leave of all the cmf.loyxftents of public life.” 

ToUis the President returned an appropriate answer. 
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CHAP. XI. 

m 

m 

"Dhputas^ {ft Mff'ertnt Staks. Gejicral Con^mtian^ 
A Syatm. of Federal Govemm0nt recommended^ 
Cofistitution ra^fied, IFfishinlgton appdintefl 

President, His Character, Re^ekcted, hsur-^ 
rection in Penmyluaihia, IVasfmigion* resigns, 
• Adams chosen Presidtni. ^United' States arm 
agaihst France. Washingto\ elected Comkander 
in Chief. Dies. Peace hetiveen Femcc and 
America. Jeflcrsoii elected President, States 
added to the Union, Louisiana ceded. Popula- 
tion, Expenditure. Debt of the United States, 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants ff lAa 
United Stales, • ^ 

N O sooner was peace restored by the definitive 
treaty, and the British troops wi^idrawn from 
their comitiy, than the United States began* to ex- 
perience the defects of their general government. 
Whilst an feiiemy was in the country, fear, which 
had first impelled the colotiisti to associate in mi»- 
tual defence, cCivtinded to operate as a band of po- 
litical union. It gave to die resolutions and re- 
commendations of congress the force of laws, and 
generally commamled a ready acipiescence on tho 
part of state legislatures* . But now each state as- 
sumed the riglu of disputing the pn^riety of the 
resolutions of congress, and die interest of an in- 
dividual state was placed in opposition to the coriT? 
moQ welfare of die union.^ In additjpn to this 
source of division, a jealousy of the powers of con- 
gress began to be excited ki die mind^of the peo- 
ple. And die war, had not long ceased before in- 

surcecdoa 
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lurrectiTon and rebellion reared their head in some 
of rhe states. The want of money was generally 
felt j this, with other calamities in which the coim- 
tiy seeing to be jnrolved, led the hdsw of dde« 
'‘AD Virginia to recommend the for- 

1 ' ' mation of a system of commercial regula- 

tlons for the United States. Commission- 
ers front sevei^l of the provinces were appointed, 
who met at Afini^pojis in the ensuing summer, to 
consult what measures should be taken to unite the 
states in' some general arid efficient commercial 
system. As however th^ states were not all re- 
presented, and the powers of the commissioners 
were, in then* opinion, too limited to propose a 
^tem of regulations ^equate to the purpose, of 
government, they apeCd to recommend a general 
convention to be held at Philadelphia the next year. 
This measure appeared to the commissioners ab- 
solutely necessary. The old confederation was 
essentially defective, and it was destitute of almost 
every piinciple necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation. 

Q In the monllh of May delegates from all the 
stated except Rhode Island assembled at 
' ' ' Philadelphia, and chose general Washing- 
ton for their president. After four months delibera- 
tion, in which the clashing interests of the several 
states appeared in all their force, the convention 
agreed to recommend the plan of a federal govern- 
ment. 

As soon as the federal constitution was sub- 
mitted to ihe legislatures of the several states, they 
proceeded to lake measures for collecting the sense 
of the people upon the propriety of adopting it. 
It would be a tedious and fruitless task to enter 

into 
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into the ddmtefl ^ch the ratification of 



constitution^ occaiioned in the difieraot statcsi, 
it to sa/j that after a full considen- ^ 

Iticm end thorough discua^on of its princi- 
plesj it was ratified by the convdUtioDs of 
eleven of the original thirteeit states; and short]/ 

, after North Carolina and Rh^e Island acceded to 
the union. The ratification of it was cel^rated in 
’ most of the capitals of the states wi^ elegant pro- 
cessions^ which far exceeaed Iny thing of the kind 
ever befcve exhibited in America. ^ 

The new constitution having been ratified bjr 
the states and senators, knd representatives having 
been chosen agreeablv to the articles of it, they 
nlet at New York ana commenced tl^ir proceed-* 
ings. The old congress and confederation expired^ 
and a new one with more ample powers, and a 
new constitution, partly national and partly fe- 
deral fticceeded in their place, to the mat joy of 
all who wished for the happiness of die United 
States. * , 

Though great diversity of opinions had prevailed 
about the new constitution, there was but one opi- 
nion about the person who should appointed itj 
supreme execudve officer. All of every part^ 
turned their eyes on the late commander of their 
nrmlesi as the most proper person to be their first 
president. Perhaps diq% was not a well informed 
TCrspQ in the United Stales, Mro Washington 
nimaelf only excepted, who was not anxious that 
iie should be called to the executive administrathsa 
"cf the projK>aed new plan of govemmenr. Unam- 
jiitious bf farther honours,* he had rdtired to his 
^ 

* A*vopy of thii federal egnsUtution may be seen in 
Hom\ American Oeegtaphy.^ • 

• fam 



Iff and hoped to be excofled frrftn all 

Aitofe pcdslic serviee. I'hat honest zeal for the 
pipblic gobd whieh had nniformly influenced hhn* 
got w -better of his lo^ of retirement^ aptl iu- 
idaced him to nn^ertidie the office. 

^ ^ The inteUigetiee 6f Ins election being coniniu* 
ftiCRted to him while on hia farni^ he set imi soon 
ofler for^Kcsw York, On his way thither^ the road 
was emwdednwith nui^ibera anxious to see ttv? 
inan.oF the peopled and he whs everywhere ire- 
ceived wi^h tlie highest lionours that a* grateful 
people could confer. AddreJkies of coiigratuLition 
were presented to him by the inhabitants of al- 
most -every place of consequence dirongh wliich 
^ passed ; all of wliich lie returned modest and 
iGbassuming answers. ^ 

A day was fixed, soon after his arrival, fur. 1’ is 
taking die oadi of office, which wai in the follow- 
ing v'ords : *'1 do solemnly swear that I will 
fiiithfully exe'c’iite the ofliee of president of the 
United Stales, ailp will, to the best of. my ahilily, 
preserve, protect, and defend the coiiHlituticiri of 
tte United States.*' ‘^This oath w'as admiiiisLcrcd 
by tlie ehancrilr>r of the state of New York. Au 
awful sjienee prcA^ailed among tile .s])ectaUjr.s dur- 
riiig tilts part of the ceremiaiy. It was. a minute 
of the most sublime political joy.^> I'he diancellur 
tlien proclaimoil him presiejent oit' the United States^* 
widcli was a^w^ed liy the disclKirge t)f thirteen 
guns, and by the shouts and acclamatloas ot' leu 
'joyful voices. Joiin Adams was xt the 
same dme elected nee president. 

. There is" notiiing mote sticking in the whole char 
rarter of ge»^eral Wasliington, and uiiicii tlKstin'^ 
|i;uifilied him miore from other extraonlinary .men, 
Miai) the flrcumsiances wluch attended- hiapp^v 
' tiju.. 
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tM and frcto offiqe. He'eagerly 
privaty, and only sxSmUt^* to exerciie audiocit|r 
as jiimblic duty. The promotions of many mea 
are the triumph of ambiyon orer virtue. The pro* 
motioas, even of good men, h&ve generally beqa'^ 
Bought by them from mot^tes which were very 
much mixed. The promotions of Washington al- 
most alone, seem to fasve been viotories«g^ed by 
tiia conscience o^r his, taste. To despise what 
all other men eagerly pant l|pr> to show* l|iniself 
equal to the higl^st places without arer seeking 
any, are the noble peculiarities of the character of 
this great man! * 

Events occurred during his chief magiitriBCV 
which convulsed the whole political vi^orTd, ana 
which severely trigd his moderation and prudbnllS. 
The French revolution tooh place. From the be- 
ginning of this revolution Washington had no cop- 
ndencl in its beneficial operation. But, as the fint 
magistrate of the American commonwealth, ho 
was bound only to consider thd safety of the pe<^ 
pie over whom he was placea. He saw that it 
was wise and necessary for ^jLmerica to preserve a 
good understanding and a bencfioial intercourse 
with France, however she might be governed, so 
long 4s she abstained from committing injury 
afau^ the United States.^^^ 

Oaring the turbulent peft^ of the French revo- 
lolMRi when the people of all countries wereidi- 
vided ante parties, Mr. Washington \(ra5 a second 
time choa^ president of the United States, ^ttt 
not unanbnously, as in the fbnnec in- ^ p. 
stance. The oisposition* which he had 
shown to taka no Mrt inftvour of the per- 
petiial changes in France, had created him enemies 
among thm who abused the cadie^ of the 

yet. XSiY. ' 2 c .French, 
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however, a decided oujority f and w. < 
Adam iifbi amin elected vice»|)mhient. 


‘ Thrangh toe whole com;^ of hn neeiid fatal* 
dnejr, tM daagea bf America waenw aM im* 
Bmant, almoat hejrot^ euaiplc. ne ^iritof 
ebrntfe, indeed, at that period, ahook all hationti 
Bat In other oomtriea it had to eeeoaniin eatient 


iod aolidljreatahluhed^po^'er. It had to tear up 
ly the fobii long haU^ of attachment tn loine na^. 
tarns mr their government, of awe in others, of ac« 
Mieioence and submiaiioa in all. Btst in America 
^ government was new and weak. ' 

It waa daring this ^riod that the president of 
tl|e United Stata had to encounter and aopprm an 
hModtiection cached in the western eeuntics of 


Bonnavlvania. Hia character and office had been 
raviled j hia authority had been iusuhed ( his safety 
1^ hia life had been threatened'. Yet iteitlier re- 
lentment, nor Wi nor even policy, could extin- 
euiah the, bumauit/, that dwelt ip the breast of 
WasbingtOT. Never was there a revolt of aiick 
mofaitim (joelled whB the lost of w little bfood. 

. In the month of October, 17^, Mr. 

1700 ^^"S*”** IHiUicIy decl'jrad Ua resohi* 
lioa of retiring from pobUc life, and strictly 
enjoined those who were innat sincerely dtlacbed 
to him by ties of frtendalin«not In nomhiete 
m the ensuing '^leetion. The resignallao of ihte 
great mm nt this perind was deplored by aU ' the 
netierale party hi Amerira, eon by the foartiK 
nent party p Great BriU^. Sy the knier hn 
raa consideied as e ateadjr fhend ; and was indiBed 
ng gd ed ea ihsifcadiar efwdbR wps called the hng- 
ishpertyin Amenca. she ekiainidail. 

if pnlWr^l rilMiiiiiiin»‘dn.iyyg, he wm CMuidmd 





Jlj^ fifi|||^plll|} IB BijrlMeHbedRbcl: ta 
M^vm ■ dw bat friend diet Eniland had in 
tmtedStata. b 17 r^idf datiuctmwattbougi 
Ae only bmdi of preaerviq^ Ameria to Great 
Brltiddi it t79dhitalBtbflritywueiteanwdthepriii« 
eipel Honrity agriaet her fallina'iuider the yob of 
Fraaoe. At dtoftrmtr period he looked to the aid 
*f Fnaeea hii oolylittje of (u&nUn|^ the liber- 
‘Itei pf Adtorice aganat&giand :* at ue,lateer he 
■MfthevteOBridibdtke power of Gieet'Biitain 
M a maiA benier ef the eafe^ of Airihria agaiart 


Neahing mu imte certain than hit re-electioa, 
if he had deemed it right to ofler himself as a cat* 
didbe. He conduct however which he Bar* 
coed, vnt wiaeto he could have adopted. AU 
the enemia, and many of the best firiendt, of the 
American govemment believed that it h^ a^ 
vnre trial to cooounter when the aid of Wuhing* 
ton’a damotor ihould be wid^wn from its exe* 
cariveemwnmaBL Many lariouily apprehended 
thet it had sca rce vinmr ^noi^ to turvive the 
•xperfanent. It vm fit, then, that so critioB an 
experin^ dieald be perfiirnied dnder his eye } 
while hia guardian wisdom wat at band' to arbia 
and must in the efaange. 

The eleetinof the fint sncc es sor to Mr. Wash* 
ingCan wm the neat iAportant eveiB in the histoiy 
nr the infant ti^ublie. Nothing eoold be coo* 
doetod in anon dignified maiyter: the ch^ 
im npen^ohn Adenu as president, and upon The* 
mas Jefferson h vioc*pKridiiit. Thsifiinctions gf 
the new president were not to eeminence , 
ttU the 44 of March, previotu to wKich he 
N^ifd to the house of representative to 
taw ihn neoassaiy oaths. At this cereiaeny were 
2 03 • a nut- 



titade of spec^ton of higb rank)' m of 
, tfter minutely descrikiiig all thatjMfisod, 
bw words: Nothing can be qipto Biqq^e , 
lie oeremoiyr of lh» mstallaticn; but tUs 
liery rin^d^ has ftocnetUio^m it^p delightful^ io 
fioblp, end bo nWlytretemblingHhegisideuF of 
ant^uityi that it commands our reverenooj and Bcizes 
upon our^worthieit aftectkihs. I Bpeek at least of 
the it prdducedon my feetings. Hus dnoige 
pf the persoDB exercising the. most' awftil fimctinaB 
. of the stated with, so lUde pomp^^uhwith so gnsat 
aolemnity j and which places a manj who the even- 
ing before was among the. crowd of simple/citi- 
gens^ at the haul of the government; while he 
}S^ held the first office of the state^tfie preceding 
. evening^j is returned again to the dass of simple 
. citiseni^is full of the qualities that constitute true 
greatness^." . 


After, varkois and repeated insults firom die 
A T% French gqyertiment by means of their en- 
. ^ voy M. G^t ; . the United States found it 
’ necessary to^arm in tbeia own liefence. 
Til^ had for years endured, y^ith a patience of 
which there istcarcely any example inthehistory of 
States^ all'the contumely and wrongs which suc- 
cessive administrations in France had heaped upon 
. Iliem. Their ships were every where .captured ; 
their minislq[s were butpflsonen at Paris ; white 
agents^ some of Whom were indeed clothed in the 


* See voL C7, p. S65| of Travels ifirough the Uniied 
flutes of North America the oountiy of the IroquoU, and 
Upper Canada, lin the yean I7fl5, 17^6, and 1^7, by the' 
dukedelaRochefaucault Liucouit. A work abo fifing WHh 
real infomueion on almost* all useful topies» Am wltkli 
cannac be too strongly recommendecL ' • * .«r m 

. ‘ sacred 


■cfBil Jii f jic ter qf ffBbunioni bid and w To u tiB ^ 
I? OKite theMedf'bFqivil \w.' The United SMlh 
wMiwid to uta/'by bnl md bgr ki . The cooa - 
BBBd ef die atnqr im Bestowed on nneral Wiib* 
ingied, which he aceepted, becaose m laid be was 
toofineid ''that evienr d^ diey held deer, end 
■eaad wm duaaMieg j ibongh Jie hiid ibkiterad 
hineetf that he had gutted rar cm die boundleie 
■aldef peblic actian, AeeMant tfoehle, •and hi^ 
ihipaDahUity in which he had lo long acted to oon* 
ipicoon a flft." bi this office he ceSdnned dv- 
the iDM peried*of hU life which still re> 
pAiad. Oa the idth dajr of Ifeoember « 

1709^ he was lesed with an inflammation 
in Ua tfaraat. attended widi fever, ^hich ' v* 
BotwithaMnimvtfieeflena of his phjnicians, tenid* 
aated hiaselaule life in two dajs, in the (SSih jett 
of his age and in the 'iSd Tear of American intte'* 
nndenoe j of whidi he majr be teearded u the 
bunder. He died iiilly implied with thOae sen- 
dmentp of piety vdiidt had gihen «vigaar and con* 
lisieney to hie viitiia, and Md adpraed every jMct 
af his biamelesa aed ilioitrious life. 

The preeaudoni which the American Slatea 
look Bgainit the ininitioe of the French govern- 
ment preserved their indepandenoe, without com- 
ing to an open ruptnre^ sm all difae n ces were at 
bngth oampoMd byaheatyof aasityind ^ ^ 
aanuaerae, which was signM at Paris, on 
•ha 30th of Saptember, by plenipeteDiisries 
BnmthetworepaUics. wly in the fellowlngyair 
l>teUi | ai>ce was reaaivad*io Londonf that g 
■ ndflaedon of thetsectybetween^nce'^,* 
B|d America had taken piaot. About die ^ * 
■paaifld oanm on the deotiomfer a new 
. it fee United States. Mr, Saflarson* 
•1 -c a • 


■pr nimnkins . 

we-^eftident, pnd Burr, were candidates fqr 
$iik important office. The election was carried qn 
lyith great warmth by both sides. The ballottii^ 
i^cas^ienewed lhii*fty-one times during three buc 4 
cossive days. Tlje thirty<«seoond time decided the 
ci^ntest in favour of Mr. Jed'ersun. Since this pe>« 
yi|>d the oontending parties tj^t, during the former 
periods of the t^rench revolutioDj had greatly di-> 
viided the people in the IThited States, have consi- 
derably subsided ; and there is every reason fh 
hope and believe that the peace and ^oeperity of 
the United States are fixed on a permanent basis. 

At , the time of the compleiiun of the new con** 
sritution, and the first sitting of the new congress 
iE4769j the Union consisted of no more than thir- 
teen states ; but since that period^'sev'en others have 
been added, in the manner prescribed by the con- 
stiAition. Kentucky, which was formerly a d^trict 
dependent on tdie state of Virginia.^ and Vermont, 
which was a part o&New Hampshire, were raised 
into states in the y^ar lygi : and in 179Q Ten- 
nessee, formerly part^of North Carolina, wasad- 
mitfed as an independent state, o Since t^t period 
the Maine, tl)e territory north west of -Ohio, 
the Indian territory, and Mississippi , bsrritotyi 
have been recognised as states belonging to tbs 
Federal Govemmeiit : and very lately Ixunuanahaa 
A been by Spafef to the United Statea 
lfi 03 America. Louisiana wpa ffispoveied bp 
Juan Poqpe de Leon in it afterwaeda 
came into the possession of the Fran^, who about 
the middle of last century cUumed and possessedU 
as Louisiana, fU that part of the new condnena 
which waa boniided on the south by the gulf of 
Mexioo, ooothc north by Canasla, and on the east 
and west indefimldyj compsubepd^ a^ffraleq 
‘ . extent 




extent than the Uirited Statei. Ih 1752 the 


cM^eted a chain nf forts from New 
to Quebecj by whicli Ihe then EngUsh cohmk^ 
were hemmed an<f would emitoally hittf 
been'confined to the country on .this side the Ai^ 
legany mountains. These ^gantic {Mnojectswelne 
defeated by the energies of Mr. I$tt in foe war ef 
1755 . And, by «foO BUG^dhig of pace inf 
all foe possessi8bs*]yidg east of MiariMppt; 
afid including foe Floridas, Vere ced^ to” Great 
Britain : France reserved New Orleans and foe 


island on which it is t)ui]t. All that part of the 
country lying east of the Mississippi was, before 
the late cessionj comprehended as one of the United 
States, under foe name of foe Mississippi territory. 

According to the return of the whole number of 
persons within foe several districts of foe United 
Statef in the year 1801, foe population amounfed 
to more than five millions and f quarter^, of 
which nearly nine hundred thousands are slaves, 
a circumstance which cannorbe sufficiently de- 
plored by the friends of real numanity. And no 
inconsistency can «be greater than ^ foal foe slave 
trade should be tolerated by people who struggled 
so many years against oppression and tynumy in 
defence of their own rights. 


The expenditure of the government of foe 
United States for foe year 1800 was estimated at 
fifteen millions of dollars, and foe revenue for that 
year was but ten millions j leaving five millioBa to 
be provided for by new taxes. But in this estimate 
was included a sum of siw hundred Aousand dol- 


lars for building six ships of foe lin^ and foe som 
Impropriated to raising twelve regiments of in&ntry 


* See table IlL at the end of the voliimB 
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fOnidii ank cMuM N ng*Eded”« put ii* . 
VMii) cgcptaditoifetf Ih* gftvwnmait ot tbe UniteA 
fitKtw; tmi evncjr iiMB U taken to ladnee tbo 
Mi^aonl debt, which. ‘oh the lit of JamuT I7ga» 
ip on tit ed to e^t (ovcBMpi viUioDs nd a>half 
•iBiUM, la will be MM !• ibelMttthtihletttfaii 
Mdof^trolwhe. * “ • 
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CHAP. XII. . 

Briiuh Possessions in tforihJm^rica^ Cttnpda, fis 
' L^lature. Governor. >Reveihie. M^erstf 
^ Us Inhabitants. Climate. Produce. New Bruns^ 
wick. Nova Scotia. Cape Breton.^ Netcfamd^ 
land. Its Fishery. HudsinCs Bay. ff^heh 
discoveted. Settled. Its ProdMce. Its Climate. 

I N giving a connected account of the hiibfj of 
the United StlteSi yit have been obliged to an^ 
pend that part of our plan which relates to the BirU 
dsh possessions in North America. These are HiO 
extensivej and of considerable importance^ thoii|^ 
ao^ thinly inhabited^ and in such a disadvantageim 
climate^ that they sink into a Wnd of insignificanoe 
when compared with the gceat and flourishing co^ 
lonies belondng \p Spaln^ or with the terriuAira 
of the United States. The inhabifhnts of the for* 
mer have been estimated at seven millions^ and 
those of the latter at more than five i while the po^ 
pulatioa of the British possessions dM not exom 
two hundred thousand souls^ of wljpm the greater 
part are Frencbj or of French origin. 

The chief of these poaaeaaionsii Canada^ now di- 
vided into tMTopartSf tipper and i:owerCana(ff.tA 
Amner being tM weaterog division omthe north of 
the great lakes or sea of Canada; while the lower 
division is on ihe river St. Lawreifte, towards the 
east, and contains GUidiec the capital, god chief city 
ofourieaiBinuigietilenieiita. OntbeeastifCanadgg 

to 



iDliiMfAe rimSt]U«reQea,lr Mova Seo< 
jm, iriiich within thise last twenlr vears has been 
livMed into tWDj^rovinceSj that ot Nova ScotUiriii 
the soitthf and New Brunswick in the north. 

, What is calle(f J^w Britain comprehends ti^ 
moat northern parts towards Hudson’s Bay, and ihi 
oooat of labrador. 'Hie laiw island of Newtbund* 
Jund, diet called Cape Bretbn, and the ■eighbooi’' 
^ isle of St. Mm, complete the chief dencounas 
Appa of^ritish tenritpry. ' « 

The orintnal population of Ceoade consisted ol 
abretal savage triba $ and tj^e first European settle* 
■laat was at Ou^mo in 16^- For a ccntwy and 
a half it belonged to the French, but in 1 759 Clue* 
Beo was coaqucnad by general Wolfe, Ind al the 
paooe in 17 ^ Canada was ceded to Qnsat firitaib* 
The religion is the Boman Catholic, but the Bii* 
Mt settlers follow their own modes s^worship. A 
loj^alative cougeil and in asaemb^ are appouihsd 
loroeob of the ptoyinces of Upper ind larm 
Mdl, hwdaf iMderdo inabe kwa wtth ibe foooeal 
at the gorenwr } but king may declare lua dia* 
link at .any time within two yeapi- Thekgisktlve 
oanncU flODsisk of seren meniben for Up^ Go* 
nada. and fiftaen for the lower province, sum; 
maned by the governor under dm Uk'i aothwity, 
ond noounatad during tbekr lives, The bousn of 
fssembly is |o consist of fif^ members fipom Low^ 
Ciiia^, andsilteen foam UppM panoda, chosen 1^ 
the foeebelders- The eouocila are lo aasemblc at 
Hre r hnceeyeer*! andthe.hoaseefatsomhiy com 
tinwa firar ywra, e<eep|i» erne of priqc tfstotu* 


ritiah Areftki is superiatended b* an efiker 
flyfodEMreporvueral qf the four Britnbprovilnoes 
fo NostBsikaenae. odte ia sisQ eoouMBder in ehtef 

of 
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tfai ihtWiithiifGcm inth^ fe rtp i q | lfi ceit,i , 
the fornnitiettu efttdMrf to tBent^ mktNtwbauti 
1m. Etch of the pwi rt cei htt 
ifCTi who, inabsenMOf the g oil g iM te 

jjtfaepowenteqmsftetoadlileniagi^tc. • 
The only lefeime arbiiigio^-Oihit Britain fmtt 
this colony proceeds from an adv a ntageo u s com* 
fnerce whkn employs 'sevenl thOusmid’ tom of 
shipping. The eapensea a)f the cMl Hst Bfe Bup^ 

K fipdfo he 15,000/.' of which half is paid by Of^ 
itain, and the other is rait^ by tne f roidnoes, 
from duties on the importation of spirits, wine, ind 
a few other articles. The military est^hhnm^ 
with repairs of forts, frc. is stated at 100,000/, r 
and the like sum is eapendod in presents to thp 
savages, and salaries to officers employed, amoqg 
them for trade iri Upper Canada. But the advan- 
titges 0^ the commerce are thought to coualerb#- 
lanc«Slhese charges • / 

^)e manners and customs of settlers in Ca« 
nada are considerably tinctured with French gaiety 
and urbanity. Hie women Cjp renerally read and 
MTite, and aiwthus superior to the menj but both 
are sunk in ignorance and snperstitioir, and blindly 
devoted to tlieir priests. Iney universally use tha 
French language, English being restricted to dm 
few British settlers. Thrcingh the whole of Ca- 
nada there is no puUTic library except in the capita], 
and tint rs siush, and consists most^ of French 
books. Andextigpthss the Quebec almanac not 
a single book is pram in Canada. 

The ebief town is buflt oh afofty point 

of laud on iBe nmtb-we^t skfe of the ri^-er St. Law- 
rreee^ which hi this nerghbnuriiqpd S sufficiently 
deep and spacious tufleat more than a hcipdred sad 
of tra: line. The wPer town is of cottsidenible na- 

laral 
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tural strength* and well fortified ; but the lower 
town towards the river is open to every attack. A 
large garrison is maintainedj but to man the works 
five thousand soldiers wquld be necessary. The 
houses are Commdnly built of stone ; but they are 
small and inconvenieilt. There are three nunneries. 
The markets are well* supplied^ and provisions re- 
markably cheap. The vicinity of Quebec presents 
a most sublime^nd beautiful scenery j and the falls 
of the Viver Montmorenci are particularly - cele- 
brated. Tm the lionour of Canada, a solemn act oi 
tile absembly declares all negroes to be free as soon 
as they arrive in that province. 

The climate of this part of America is very se- 
vere, but the- atmosphere is generally clear. The 
c^kTtremes of heat and cold are astonishing ; in July 
and August tlie thermometer is often as high as 
go' degrees, while the mercury freezes in the deptji 
of winter. The snow begins in November, ‘*$^4 in 
January the frost is so intense, that it is impossible 
to be long out of (loors williout risk of serious in- 
jury to tile extremities. But winter, as at. Peters- 
burg is the .season of -amusement, and the sledges 
afford a pleasant and .speedy conveyance. In large 
houses stoves are placed in the hall, whence flues 
pass to the other apartments ; and there are always 
double doors and windows. On going abroad tlie 
whole body is covered wUh furs except tlie eyes 
and nose. In May the tliaw generally comes sud- 
denly, the ice on tlie river bursting with tlie noise 
t)f cannon y and its passage to the sea Is terrific, 
e^cially when it crashes against a rock. The heat 
of summer spe^ily succeed tlie frost, and vegeta- 
tion is instantaneous. September is the most plea- 
sant month. 

The face of the countiy is mountainous and 

woody ; 
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wcKKiy ;'bu( there are savann&s aiKl plain.^ cf great 
beantj^ chiefly towards Uyper Canada. Jii the 
i663j an earthquake is said to have over- 
whelmed a chain of ^ee-stone mountains more 
than 300 miles long, in the 4ower province the 
soil consists of loose blackish earth ten or twelt e 
inches thick, incumbent on*a cold clay. This thin 
I inuld is however very fertile, and maniy^ was sel- 
.dom or ne\er used by the Freiyrh settlers; but 
iijice Canada has come into our possession marie 
lias been used with cunsidAable success ; *and cf 
this, ccaislderable qu£.ntitics are found on the shores 
i)f ihc river St. Lawrrtice. 

The produce of Canada is a little tobacco culti- 
vated fur private use; vegetables ^)f almost all 
kinds, and con-sid^Table crops of grain ; wdicat-bd- 
ing reckoned among their exports. The siigar- 
mlijde tree abounds here, and the sugar is generally 
ibed-ln the country. Both tlic Canadas are infested 
with rattle-snakes. Coal abounds Ph Cape Eieion, 
hut has never been discoverrti in Canada. The 
chief aatural curiosities arc? tTie kikes, rivers, an4 
cataracts : air.nng the latter the celebrated ^Is 
of Niagara ?.re cliirfly on the side o^i Upper Canada, 
the river being at tliat part six hundred yards wide, 
fli'd the fall rine hundred and Ibrty-twu feet. A 
.small island lies between the falls ; and that on the 
side of the Stales i.*, t^jrce hundred and fifty yards 
v/ide, while the height is one huii4ed and .sixty- 
tliiee feet: from (he great fall a constant cloud 
ascends, which may be seen at «n Iiicreilibk div 
stance ; and the whole scene is truly tremendous. 

The aiitieiiL province of^Nova ScotiS was granted 
by James 1. to liis secretary sir Willem Alexander. 
Ii \va,s afterwards seized by llic French, who word 
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probably (he first possessors, and by whom it was 
called Arcadia j but it Vas surrendered to England 
by the treaty of Utrecht in lyu. In 1734 it waS 
divided into New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
TV re are two considerable bays in the former, and 
and a river of somd len^h called St. Johns $ while 
that of St, Croix divides New Brunswick from the 
province of Maine, belonging to the United States. 
The river St. John is navigrble for vessels of fifty 
tons, about sixty miles ; and for boats more than 
two hundred . it affords a common and iieai' route 
to Quebec. The ^and lake is thirty miles long, 
and nine broad. The great chain of Apalachian 
mountains pxsses north-west of this province, and 
probably expires at the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
capital is Frederic-town, The chief products ar^ 
timber and fijih. 

Nova Scotia is three hundred miles long, and 
eighty broad; tli^ capital is Halifax, well situated for 
the fisher)^ with communications by land and wa- 
ter with the other pa^ts of die province, and with 
New Brunswick, llie town is entrenched witli forts 
of timber, and is said to contain fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. Durmg a great part oY the year die air 
is foggy and unhealthy; and for four or five mnnths 
intensely cold. Britain sends to dicse provinces 
linen and woollen cloths, and other articles to the 
amount of 30,000^, and receives timber and fish to 
the amount of 50,000/. The chief fishery is that 
of cod on the Cape Sable coast. About twenly- 
tlfree leagues from dial cape is the Isle de Sable, or 
of sand, consining wliolly of that subdance, .mixed 
with white transparent stones; the hills being 
milk-white coiA^s, and some of them a hundred 
and lorty-filx feet above tlie sea. 'iliis st; aiige isle 

ikaa 
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has ponds of fresh wa^er ; with junipen and eran- 
berncs, and some grass and vetches , which icn^e 
to support a few horseSj cows, and hogs. 

The island of Cape Breton is said to have 
been discovered by lire Nonnans and Bretons, 
about the year 1500 ; ftom the latter it took its 
name, but they did not take possession of it till 
1713. Louisburg wEs built in 1720; and in 174a 
the island was taken by seme troops ffom New 
England, and has ever sinae reiTiained subject to 
the crown of Great Britain, The cMmate is cold 
and foggy on account of the numerous lakes and 
forests, , The soil is chiefly covered with moss, and 
is unfit for (he purposes of agriculture. The inha- 
bitants do not exceed a tliousand^ The fur tr^d^ii 
inconsiderable, but the fishery is very important; the 
value of this trade while in the French possession, 
v'as jsstimatedat a million sterling. There is a Very 
extensive bed of coal in the islandj not more than 
six feet below the surface ; Imt it has been chiefly 
used as ballast. In one of the pita a fire was 
kindlfdby accident, and it (emaios unextinguisbed. 

The Island of St. John, at no great distance from 
Cape Breton, is attached to the province of Nova 
Scotia. It surrendered with Cape Breton, in 1743. 
A lieutenant resides at Charlotte town; and the in- 
habitants of the island are computed at five thou- 
sand, • • 

Newfoundland was diseqv^ered by Sebastian Ca- 
bot in 1496. It is about three hundred and twenty 
miles long, and two hundred br^d in ific widest 
part, forming the eastern jpoundary of the Gulf of S|, 
I.f wrence. This island after various disputes was 
ceded to England by the treaty of Ctrerht. From 
tlie soil we reap no great advantages, the cold is 
long continued, and very intense ; and the summer 
2 dZ • heat 
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heat; though violent, ^oes not u'arm it sufficiently 
to produce any thing valuable. Tt lias many largo 
and safe harbours, and several considerable rivers. 
The grenit quant ityrof timber 1 ut glow's here, may 
hweafter afford Qopious supplies of masts, yards^ 
and all sorts of lumboffor the WesUindia trade-. 

At present it i,s chiefly valuable for the fishery of 
cod that Ts carried on \q)on those shoals which are 
called the Banks of Newfoundland. The great 
fishery'bcgins the lOlh of May, and cnniinues till 
the eiid of September, The cod is either dried for 
the Mediterranean, or barrcUed up in a pickle of 
salt for the English market. These banks and 
tfie island arc enveloped in a constant fog, or snow, 
andisleet. Ine fishery is computed to yield about 
300,0001. a year from the cod sdld in Roman Ca- 
tholic countries. By the treaty in 1713 the French 
were allowed to diy their nets on tlie noptliem 
thorea; and in 1703 it wus stipulated that they 
might fish in the Gulf of St. l.awrence ; and the 
.small isles of St. Pietre and Miquelon were ceded 
to them*. By the treaty' in 17B3j the Frencii were 
to enjoy their fisheries on the notihem and western 
coasts j the inhabitanU of the United States liaving 
the same privileges as they enjoyed before their 
inde]KMulence. And the peace of 1 tk)l, confirms the 
privileges granted in tlie French. 

7’he chief towns are St. John’s, Pheentia, and 
Boiiavista, but iidi r^ore than a thousand families 
remain during liu* wdnler. In tlie spring a small 
squadron is sent to to protect the fisheries and set- 
tlements, tilt admifal being also governor of the 


* Th^ have been captured during the present war; an 
account of wl^ch arrived while the article was traiiicnl>* 
ing. 
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island, its lol# consequeofn depondioK f% iIm 
fishery. 

We cannot finish our account of North AiBo« 
rica without saying a feUr wivd^ eooeoraiBj^ Httd^ 
son's and Baffin’s Bays. Tt)e knowledge of theaq 
seas was owing to a project for tfie diseovnry of o. 
north-west passage to^ Chine, So earlv as 15 ft 
. this noble design was conceived ^ 'since then it bos 
'frequently been revivecK but neVhr coiiipleted.*<^ 
T-he 'most competent judges<do noti bownv%rj dei* 
spair of eventual success. * 

The inland sea, denominated Hurhon'i Bay, 
was explored in three voyages made by Hudson, 
during the years 1607, 16O81 and l6iO. This bol4 
navigator penetra'ed to 6Ci^, nearly Into the heai^ 
of the firoaen zc^e. His ardour for discovery noa 
being abated by the dliScuities that be stru^led 
W'ith in this world of frost and snow; be remaided 
here until the spring of iSU, ancUthen prepved 
to pursue hU discoveries 3 buUhis crew muUnied, 
seized him and seven of his qfctft faithful compa- 
nions, *and committed them^in a boat to the onea 
seas, after w hich tjiey were no more heard of. 

A charter fur planting and iinpic»Ving the conn^ 
try, and carryingun trade, was grant^ to a conu 
])uny in Jbyo. The Hudson’s Bay company haa 
liiue retained a claim to the mo.:jt eXitensive terri- 
tories tlie length cf Vhigh is thi|teen hundred 
unu fifteen miles, and dte breadth three hundred 
and fifty i but it is itol undefslooc^Uiat tlie gayis 
of Liie c()ni|Mny are very conMderable< llie annual 
exports are about and the rekims, which 

yield a consideiablv revenue tr> g^'emment, a- 
'roount, perphaps to 3Q,0 (jU 4, 1 be principal tcadn 
coirsi&ts in bea\ cr and uher ipeeiui uf burs, and o£ 
bea^ejf anddeevskiiH. • 
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« The tenons around Hndson*s andLabrador^ 
which are sometimes called New Britain^ abound 
with animals whose fur is excellent ^ and it has 
been thought that the Cotnpany do not parry the 
trade to its full ei(tent 

No colony has been attempted at Hudson's Bay« 
The^cquntry is cyery where barren 5 to the north of 
diebay> even the hardy pine tree is seen no longer. 
Winter reigns, witli &n inconceivable rigour, for 
nine n&onths of the year ; the other three are vib* 
lently hot. ' In summer a variety of colours deck 
the several animals j but when that is over, they 
all assume the livery of winter; and every thing 
Lnimate and inanimate is white as snow. And 
what is still "'more remarkable, dogs and cats, that 
have been carried from England to Hudson's Bay,, 
have, on the' approach of winter, entirely changed 
their appearance, and acquired a much longer, 'soft- 
er, and thicker ooat of hair than they had originally. 

in latitude's?'' the winter is very severe ; 
the ice on die rivers is eight feet thick. The rocks 
burs( with a horrible .noise, and tiie splinters are 
dirowntoan amazuig distance. 1 Mock-suns and 
haloes are not unftequent ; and the sun rises and 
sets with a large cone of yellowish light. The 
aurora borealis diffuses a variegated splendour 
which surpasses lliat of the full moon ; the stars 
sparkle with peculiar brillian^, and Venus ap- 
pears as a lesser moon. The fish in the Hudson 
^ea far from numerous and the whale hsheiy 
has been attempted without success. There are few 
shell-fish; and the quadrupeds and birds corre- 
spond with those of Labrador and Canada. The . 
northern indigenes are EsquimauXi but there 
ore other tribes in the .south, by all of whom" the 
Factories ^re visited. For diese there seems no 

provision 
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provision bnt wliat their owy art and Ingenuity can 
Itirni.sli • and they exhibit a great deal of these in 
tliJeir manner of kindling a fire, dressing their food, 
rlotlihig themselves, and in pBeserving their eyes 
Irotii the iJJ etferts of that glaring white whtth 
every where surrounds them ihe "greatest part of 
file year j ’ in aUicr respects Lii^y ave^ perfectly 
savage. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII, 

W^‘St India L'lamb, haw divided. Climate, Slfo* 
sons. Caribbers. Their character. Manners. 
Treatment of > their Children, Of their IVives. 
Religion. Jb(ivcing„ J^imaica. IVhen disio^ 
vered, * Taken by mg Enjfiish, Treatment of ths 
Natives. > Mode of peopling Jamaica. AUoA'hed 
by the Spaniards. Buccaneers, account of. Con^ 
stitution given to Jamaica. Attempts made to 
tax the Inhabitants. The Island described. Pro- 
'^^fortion of Slaves to free People. Exports. Earth- 
quake at Port-Royal. 

T he continent of America Is, as we have alceady 
seen, divided by geoj^phers into two great 

E arts, north and sqpthj the narrow isthmus of 
larieii serving as aliak to connect themi and form- 
ing a rampart against ^^he encroachments of the 
Atlantic on one side, and of the Pacihe Ocean on 
the other. But to that prodigious chain of islands 
which extend in a curve from tlie Florida shore 
on the northern peninsula, to die Gulf ufVeneKula 
in the southern, is given the name of the West 
Indies ; from tl^ name of India, originally assigned 
to diem by Columbus*. Thus the whole of the new 
hemisphere is generally compri'^ed under three 
great divisions ; iNurth America^ South Aroeriesj 
and the WesiMindies. ^ 

That portion of the Atlantic which is separated 
from the main ocean, to the north and east by die 
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* See p. aa, of this volumei 
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islands, is generally called the Mexican Gulfj but 
it is divided into three distinct basins,— the Gulf of 
Mexico properly so called, the Bay of Honduras, 
and the Caribbeean sea. * The h'\^ter takes its name 
from that class of islands bounds this part ®f 
tl^ ocean to the east) of which the greater park 
were formerly possessed by Indians, that were the 
Bf^ourge of the inoffensive natives of Hispaniola, 
wlio frcquetitly expressed to Colurfibus their dread 
of those fiernE^ and warlike invaders, sWlin^ them 
Carihliees. Of this class, a group nSrly adjoin- 
ing to the eastern side^if St. John de Porto Ilico, 
is called the Virgin Ides. The cluster of small 
idaiids, wlili h .'stretch in a north-westerly directionf 
from tlu? non hern coast of Hispaniol# to the sttsaitj 
f>ppo'jire the Florida shore, go by the name of the 
Bidiaiiias. On one of these, called by the Indians 
Guaii^vani by the Spaniards, St. Salvador i and 
by our own seamen, the Cat Island ; Columbus 
landed after his first magnificent but perilous voy- 
age. I1>e whole group is calted by the Spaniards 
ifo Lucayos. • 

Most of the Wt^t India islands, being situated 
tinder the tropic of cancer, the climdle is nearly the 
same with respect to llie whole. Their year com- 
prehends two distinct seasons, the wet and the dry j 
but as the raiiis form two great periods, the year may 
be considered under fouf divisions. Tfre spring com- 
mencL's with May, M'hen the trees become more 
vivid, and the burnt savannas begip to chaiigejheir, 
hue, even before tlie rains, which generally set in 
about the middle of the mgnth. Thes0 come from 
tike MHith, and me much Jess violet than those 
Vft'hich pour down in the autumn. They common- 
ly fall about noon, and break up witk a thunder 
»r«inu, exlubiting a beautiful verdurej, and t luxuri* 
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ant vegetation. Thp average height of tfie iher- 
inomerer, which varies considerably at this season^ 
is 7.5®. 

When these ra^ns, wKich continue % fortnight^ 
have subsided, the supamer reigns in full splendour. 
Not a cloud is to be seen ; and generally between 
the hemrs of seyen and ten in the morning, before 
the setting in of the trade wind, the heat is scarci«y< 
supportable ; bUt as 'sooti as tlie influence qf thii 
refreshing wind is felt, nature seems to revive, alid 
the climate becomes exceedingly pleasant j the 
medium height of the thermometer is now 30^. 
The nights are transcendantly beautiful : the moon 
displays a magniflcence in her radiance, unknown 
to rEnropeans the smallest print ,is legible by her 
light, and during her absence, the brilliancy of the 
milky way supplies to the traveller the necessary 
lij^it, and makes ample amends/or the shortness tx 
twilight. ' 

This state lasts Kll the middle of August, when 
the atmosphere agaPn becomes suffocating,^ which 
is the prelude to the autumnal rains. Large fleecy 
clouds arc now seen in the rroming, and when 
these vast accumulations of vapour have risen to a 
considerable height in the atmosphere, they move in 
a horizontal divection towards the mountains, pro« 
claiming tlieir progress by dreadful thunder, which 
reverberated f om peak to ^ak, and answered by 
the distant roaring of the sea, heightens the majesty 
of tjbe scene, apd irresistibly lifts up the mind of 
the spectator to the great Author of the universe. 

The raihs^ seldom fall with general force till the 
beginning of ^tober j then the clouds pour down 
cataracts of which no one can form a just idea 
who has not witnessed them. In the interval be- 
Cweeu the begiiuiing of August aiif) tlie end of Oo« 

tober/ 
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tdbcr, the hiitricatieH so terribfe in their derasta* 
tions are apprehended, * 

About the end of November or the beginning of 
Decembefi . the temperature again changes, the 
wind varies'from the east toM'ard§ the north, driv^ 
ing before it heavy storms of^ain and bail, till the 
atmosphere is cleared^ when a second succession of 
lerene and pleasant weather sets in, and the winter, 
if it can be called such, between Pecember and 
April, ns die finest on the glol)(, . 

Besides the trade-wind which blows^ from the 
east nine months in the^ear, there is a land-wind 
at night, which is peculiarly refreshing. This ad- 
vantage the larger islands (1eri\ e from the inequa- 
lity of their surface, fur as soon as tlio sea-breeze 
dies away, the hotjtii' of the plain ascends to tlie 
tops of the mountains, and is there condensed, which 
rendering it .specifically lieaviei* tiian it was beforo, 
it descends back to the plains on bot|i sides of the 
ridge. Hence a night wind is felt in mountainous 
countries under the torrid blowing on all 

aides from the land to the shore. 

To the discoverers the prospect of these i.v- 
lands must have bcA iAconccivab!y»interesting*, 
They are even now belifelcl, when the mind is pre- 
pared fur die scene, willi wonder and astonishment 
by every voj ager who sees them for the first time. 
The beaut; of the smaller •islands, and the sublime 
grandeur of the larger, whose mountains form a 
stupendous and awjul picture, are subjects fur ex- 
quisite contemplatiuu. Columbus* in many Te- 
spects found himself in a new creation, Jbr v/hich 
his own mind, big w ith h5pe, must have been 
wholly unpieparecl. The variatiou ui flie compass, 


* Sie p. 1.0, o'* lids tlIukic* • 
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the, regularity of the wind?, the dirrfuf xratef- 
■pout, could not fail exciting astonishment and 
almost terror in every breast. 

It has been observed tkat the infinite wise and 
l^nevolent Creator of the universe, to compel the 
exertions of tliose faculties which he has given us, 
has ordained that by human cultivation alone the 
eartli becomes *the proper hnbiULion of man. But 
as the West India islands rui their antient state were 
not without culture, ^0 neither were they geilendjy 
noxious to '"-he human constitution. The plains or 
savannas were- regularly sown twice a year with 
Turkey^dieat j the hills aiid vallies were cleared 
,^of underwood, and the trees afforded a cool and 
.shady retreat. Of these tlie papaw, tlie palmetto, 
anS others, are the most gracefol of all llie vege- 
table creation, Some continue to bud, to blossom, 
and bear fruit throughout the year. By the Jfbliage 
of the greater part of the trees springing only from 
the summit oi the trunk, and thence expanding into 
wide spading benches closely arranged, every 
grove is an assemblage of majestic columns sup- 
paitiiig a verdant canopy, and excluding tlie sun 
without impeding tlie circulation of the air. Thus 
the shade affords not only a refuge for occasional 
use, but a wholesome habitation. 

Such, says Mr. Edwards*, were these orchards of 
the sun and woods of perennial verdure, of a growth 
' unknown to 'the frigid clime and less vigorous soil 
of Europe : for wliat Is tlie oak compared to the 
cedAr or mahog^any, of each of which the trunk 
frequently .pleasures eighty or ninety feet from the 
base to the limbs ? What European forest has 

* See History Civil and Commercial of the British Colo- 
aiet in Vest Indies. By Bryan Edwards, esq. 
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mr given birth to a stem eqdhl.to that of the ceiba • 
or wild cotton tree, which tflone, when rendered 
concave, has been known to produce a boat capable . 
of containing a hundrei^ persons ? or tlie still greater 
fig, die sovereign of die vegetable creation — itself 
a forest*. • • * 

Having given a short account of the climate and 
seasons of these islands, it will be right to inquiro 
into some particulars relating to inhabitants of 
tliem. We have alreaJy taken notice* of tl^ose be- 
'Ibnging to the larger islands* and wli^ph were first 
discovered by Columbus. From the natives of 
Hispaniola, Columbifs received information of a 
barbarous and warlike people who resided in the 
other islands, who made war upon ^lem, and dt^ 
voured the prisoners which diey carried atvay. 
They were called Caribhees, and were, said to come 
from the east. These customs, so abhorrent fsoni 
humSn nature, are established upon authentic evi- 
dence. Among themselves, howSver, they were 
ever represented as peaceable^* friendly, and affec- 
tionate They considered all strangers as enemies^ 
and of the people of Eurd)>e, says Mr. £dw vds/' 
tliey formed a right estimation.”. The Caribbees 
are jealous of their ewn independence, and impa- 
tient under the least infringement of it 3 and when 
thev find resistance or escape hopeless, ^ey will 
seek refuge from the q^ilamity in death. 

To a principle of conscious equality, may bo 
imputed the cimenytt which they manifest to the 


* In the East Indies this is called the ban|(an tree. Mr. 
Marsden, in his interesting History of Sumatra, gives the 
dimensions of one situated twenty milv west of Patna ; 
diameter 363 to 375 feet; circumference of the shadow 
1116 feet; circumference of the several stems (in number 
between fifty and sixty), 921 feet. • 
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inventidhs and of civilized life. Of 

our iT^e ifms they soon Seamed by fatal experience 
the Btiperiority to their own weai)on8, and tliose 
they valued j but our wts and manufactures they 
reg^ed as we estedm the amusements and bau- 
bles of children : hence jthe propensity to theft, so 
common amon^^ other savage nations, was altoge- 
ther unknovm to fhe Caribbees. 

Ihe ardour shcwi by thm for military enter- 
prizcj Ivad a powerful influence on their whole; 
conduct. Engaged in continual warfare abroad, 
they seldom appeared cheerful at hortrie. They 
witnessed great insensibility towards their women, 
which is 1 einarkable, consitlering the w^arroth of the 
cliinaLe. Thovgh not so tall as Europeans, their 
frame was robust and muscular ; their Umbs flexi- 
ble and active, and there was a penetrating .quick- 
ness in their eyes, like an emanation from a fierce 
and martial spiri^. But not satisfied with the work- 
manship of nature, they, called iii the asihitance of 
art to make themselves more formidab^. Besides 
great quantities of red paint which they used,- they 
dislignred their cheeks ^ifh deep' iricLslons and hi- 
deous scars, there they slnihed with black, and 
then painted black and white circles round their 
eves. Some of them perforated the cartilage of 
tlif Uotitrils, and in^ierted the bone of a fish, a 
parrot’s feather, or a fragment of tortoise-shell 3 a 
custom that is also practised by tlie yatives of New 
Holland : and they strung together tjhe teeth of 
such' df their enemies as they had slaift in battle, 
and wore thefp on their legs and arms as trophies 
of successful cruelty. 

The Caribbets enured their children to swim 
with agility and to use the bow wiLli dexterity. 
They iuspi.'’e<St tliem witli fortitude and patience, 

with 
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wirh cmirage in war, and a contempt of sufFerinf 
and deLtlh ; and, above all things, they instill^ 
into their minds an hereditary hatred, and impla- 
cable thirst of revengtf towart^s the Arrowauks. 

The condition of the women was truly wretch- 
ed ; though frequently be»towc*d a:; a prize of suc- 
cessful courage, the wife thus honoumbly obtained, 
was soon considered bf as little value aS the captive. 
They sustained eveiy* species df drudgery: they 
ground the maize, prepared the cassavi, gathered 
in the cotton, and wove the hanimSck} nur were 
they allowed the privilege of ealina iu the pre- 
sence of tlieir husbands 

The arts and manufactures of these peo^e 
though few, displayed a degree of higenuity jvhtch 
could scarcely have been expected in a race so 
little removed from a state of mere animal nature^ 
as ko reject all dress as superliuous. ColuYnbus 
observed an abundance of sub^tasitial cotton cloth 
in all the islands wliich he vjsited, and the natives 
possessed the art of staining iit with various colours 
though the Caribbecs dc^glited in red. Of this 
, : — 

* Thp Arrowavik^, a name given to the ancient inhab'- 
tants uf Hispaniola, Cuba, Jamaica, and Purtci Rico, as 
well as Ti'inadacl, 'who were a mild and comparatively 
cultivated people, and who seem to have had one cum- 
mon origin, as they spokn the same lancuage, possessAl the 
same institutions, and practised simiiaAupersciiions. , 

f Brutality towards wives was not peculiar to the 
Caribbeos : it prevailed in all ages ^nd coi^trin ainopg 
the uncivilised part of mankind ; and the first viuDle prow 
that a people is emerging from savage ^anncrii^ is a din 
play of tenderness towards the female sex. A full d' splay 
of the manners of all natioiA the youthful reader will find 
in Go ID smith's QEgoRAriiY, a work wluch abounds with 
inforiuHtiou, aud ^ the san^e time is free iirom every inde- 
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doth they made hammocks^ such as are used at 
seal)}r Europeans^ who\iot only copied the pattern^ 
.but preserved also the original name. They pos^ 
sessed likewise the art of tnaking vessels of clay 
for^omestic uses ; baskets composed of the fibres 
of the palmetto leaves/! bows and arrows^ such as 
the most skilful European artist would have found 
it difficult m have excelled. 

Witli regard to their religion little can be said : 
they certainly did not believe that death was the^ 
final extinctiCAi of being, ^but pleased themselves 
with the idea that their depiarted relations were 
the secret spectators of their actions 5 that they still 
pgirticipated in tlieir sufferings, and were anxious 
for their welfare: and considering tlie departed 
ao'iil as susceptible of tlie same impressions and ob- 
noxious to the same passions, as when allied to the 
,body»j it was ilioughta religious duty to sacrifice, 
at the funerals of their deceased heroes, some cap- 
tives which had been taken in battle. It has been 
said by some viriters that these people entertained 
also an awful sense of pne great universal cause, 
invisible, but possessing an irfesisjible power j and 
that subordinate Ho him were a multitude of in- 
ferior divinities. Others, however, have denied 
this, and maintain tliat they had not even a name 
for the deity. It is certain that in every cottage 
a rustic altar was raised, composed of banana leaves 
and rushes, on which they occasionally placed the 
earliest of tlieir fruits and the choicest of tlieir 
viknds/as humble peace offerings, through the me- 
diation>*of thei'* inferior deities to incensed omni- 
potence j for here, as in other parts of America, 
tlieir devotions Consisted less in gratitude, than in 
deprecations pf wrath. ''We can all forget be- 
nefits, though we implore mercy." 
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A darker superstition likewise prevailed among 
all the unenlightened inhaVitants of these climates ; 
for they not only believed in the existence of dc- 
mongand evil spirits^ but offered them worship by 
the hands of pretended magician;. A minute de- 
tail of tliese rites and cerexAonies is not necessaryj 
nor would the picture, be pleasing if w e^ could find 
room to fill it up. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola* Cuba^ Jamaicaj^ 
Ufid Porto Rico, are evidently of one comnlon ori- 
gin ; they speak the same language and possess the 
same institutions. They ai-e a mil(|. and com- 
pared with the CaribbeeSj a cultivated people. 
When they were first discovered, both men and 
women wore nothing nn^re than a ?lirht covarirl^ 
of cotton cloth round the waist ; in tlie females it 
extended to the knees. In stature they ai'e taller 
than "the Caribbees j in colour of a deeper brown ; 
their hair was uniformly black ; tlieir counteuanoe 
was open and honest. With* this happy people, 
love \i{as not only a transient ^d ) oiuhful passion ; 
it was the source of all iheir pleasures, and the 
chief business o^life, llieir H^nbs were pliant 
and active, and in Jtheir motions they displayed 
both gracefulness and ease. Their agility vas 
eminently conspicuous in their dances, in which 
they delighted and excelled, devoting the ^ool 
hours of night to this* employment It was their 
custom, whL^i these islands were first discovereS, 
to dance from evening till the dawn , and though 
fifty thousand men and women have been known 
to assemble on tliese occasions, the^^seemed to be 
actuated by one comnioii impulstj^ keeping time 
by the responsive motions of their Viinds, feet, and 
bodies, with a ^uprising exactness, ttbese public 
dances were appropriated to puvUcular solemnities, 
^ 3 e3 • mi 
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And being accompanied with historical songs^ were 
called artetos. Besides the amusement of dancing* 
they made use erf athletic fxercises with consider* 
able force and dexterity. 

The submissive and respectful deportment of 
these placid people towards their 8ut>eriors, and 
those they considered as such, was probably deriv^jd 
from the nature of their government, which was 
monarchical and absolute.^ I’he sympathy which 
ihey nfanifested toWEfi’ds tlie distress of others, 
shows that tBey were not wretched themselves ; 
for in a state^of absolute slavery and niiseiy, men 
iire commonly de\'oid both of virtue and pity. 
I'lie power of their caztques was hereditary, to 
vvhon were, subordinate a great number of in- 
ferior chieftains and nobles, whose situation and 
importance seemed to resemble tlie antient barons 
of Europe. 

The whole island of Hispaniola was divided into 
hve great kingdoms. Cuba and Jamaica were 
likewise divided inter' separate principalities - but 
the whole extent of Perto Rico was subject to a 
single cazique. The principal cazique was always 
disLiiiguished by ‘regal ornaments and numerous 
attendants. . In travelling, he was borne on the 
shoulders of his subjects. He was regarded witJi 
awfvtl reverence, and liis cornmands were instantly 
obeyed, without murmur or reluctance, 

'Nor did their veneration terminate with the life 
prince •, it w;'s extended to his memory after 
death, a proof Qiat hU authority had been sel- 
dom or iiiMcr ubu>»iMl, If a razLque were slain in 
liflllie, and the bridy could not be recovered, they 
roLii|K)(ied Mings in his praise, whirli ihey taught to 
llieir children as encilements to hLininimble ac- 
tions. Thc&e heroic vlfusloiis coiuiiiuled a branch 

of 
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of the 'solemnities called ^rietos, consisting of* 
hymns and public dances^ accompanied with lou4 
sounding music that mjght be heafd at a vast di- 
stance. • 

Like other unenlightened^nations, these Indians 
were the slaves of superstitfon. Their notions of 
future happiness were; narrow and sensvyil. They 
’^supposed that the spirits of good^men were con- 
Vejed to a pleasant v^dle^^ a place of indolent tran- 
quillity, abounding with er^y thing ^at they es-. 
teemed delicious } and where the greatest enjoy- 
ment would arise from the company ^f their de- 
parted virtuous ancestors. • They believed in a Su- 
preme Being, to whom they assigned parents di» 
stinguislied by proj)er names, and wfiose residence 
they supposed was in the sun or moon. Their 
system of idol worship was truly deplorable | ^ey 
paid honours to stocks and stones converted into 
rude images, which they called Zeifti, These were 
universally hideous and frightful in appearance, 
ohjectsu of terror, not of admiration and lave. • 
Priests also were appointed #3 conduct tlieir devo- 
tions, who claimed also the privilege of educa- 
ting the children of ^he people of the first rank. 
Hence die power of the pries ^ood was very great; 
religion was made in several instances, the instru- 
ment of civil despotisnij and the will of the cazique, ^ 
if confirmed by the priest, was impiously proj 
nouDced the decree of heaven. 

Having described those thingsp which are.com-> 
mon to most of the West India islands, i[ is time 
tluit wf come to partirulaK relating tif -.uch of the 
principal ones as we &liaU*ha\e an sOpiiurtunUy of 
conKidering. 

Although the islands under the En^ish govern- 
ment are uui the Urgeit, yet they merit oar cliiaf 

licentioiL 
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Itltention. Of theae^ Jamaica clalmi the first no* 
tice* It lies between the ^Sth and 7 gtb degreei of 
west longitude/aod is between 17 and 19 degrees 
from the equator, Its<lengthfrom ea^t to west is about 
cm hundred and forty miles ; in breath it is about 
sixty miles, and it is of dn oval form. This country 
is intersected by ^ a ridge of jnoun tains called the 
Blue Mountains 1 on each side of which are chains 
of smaller ones. In the plains the soil is prodit 

S iouslyYertilq. None'lpf our islands excepting St, 
"hristQpher'Sj produce so fine sugars. Tlie pastures 
after latns are of a most beautiful verdure. They 
are called savannas, In^Avhich are found several 
suit fountains j and not far from Spanish-Town is a 
hbt bath of exCraprdinaiy medicind virtues. 

Jamaica was discovered by Columbus j and by 
the early Spanish historians it was chilled Xaymaca, 
whidi signified iu'the language of the natives, a 
country abounding with springs, After the death 
of this ^eat man, the transactions of the Spaniards 
during a century ana a half, in the settlement of 
Jamaica, have scarcely 'abtVmed the notice of his* 
tory. It came into our possessiory during the usur-p 
patlon of Cromwell, and bym^ans of an armament 
which was intended for the reduction of Hispa<< 
niola. The fleet destined for tliis purpose was ill 
equipped ' the men were b^dly chosen, apd worse 
ann^ ; upder »uch circumstances it was no won* 
der that tl\e scheme should fiiil. The commanderB, 
who hai ever been at variance, fearing to rpturn to 
England without efiecting tlieir purposii resolved 
to luahi^ an al?bempt on Jamaica ^fespe the inhabi- 
tants of th^t islind • receive information of 
their defeat ip Hispaniola. The island surrendered^ 
but not till the people iud secreted tlieir mmt va*- 
Ipable edelSts. 


The 
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The whole number of white people in Jamaica, 
did not exceed fifteeen hund/bd j and although the 
Spaniards had possessed the island sp many years, 
not one hundredth part of the land fit for plantation 
was cultivated when the En^sli made themselves 
masters of it. The number u negfoes in the island 
at the time of its capture nearly equalled the 
Avhite people, The sloth and penury of the Spanish 
planters, when the English landed^werc extreme. 
C^f'the many valuable commodities which Jamaica 
has since produced^ in so great abundance, some 
were altogether unknown, and of the rest the inha- 
bitants cultivated no more than were i^htticient for 
their own expenditure. Th*ey possessed notliing of, 
the elegancies of life, nor were thoy acquainted 
even with many ofi those gratifications, which, by 
civilized states, are considered as necessary to the 
comfojt and conveni^icy of it. They were neither 
polished by social intercourse, non^ improved by 
education. But whatever was tjieir character, the 
terms imposed by the English eommanders cannot 
be justified, in requiring t^je poor settlers in Ja- 
maica to deliver up their slaves and effects, and (fuit 
the country altogeflier. They pleaded that they 
were bom in tlie islan*d, and had neither relations, 
friends, nor country elsewhere j and they resolved to 
perish in the woods, mther tlian beg their bread in 
a foreign soil. The resistance that t^ey afterWaifls 
made against the efforts of our troops to expel themp 
from die island, may furnish this important lesson 
to conquerors That even victory has its lifliits ' 
and injustice frequently defeats its owi^purposes." 

Afier the capture of the^ island, till the restora- 
tion of Charles die Second, the English in Jamaica 
remained under military jurisdiction. ^ Neverthe- 
less it was the intention of the Protectouto have 

e^blished 
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tttaUififaed a civil liovemment on very liberal prin< 
dples. An instrument was framed for the purpose, 
but the situation of the troops required martial 
array and strict discipline^: for the dispossessed Spa- 
niards and fugitive negroes contiuued to harrass the 
^Idiers with perpetual alarms. Men were daily 
killed by enemies in ambush. The Spanish blacks 
had separate^ !liemselves from their late masters, 
and murdered without n?ercy such of the Kndisli 
as felji into their hapds. They even attacked tJ\e 
troops in th3ir quarters, and set fire to some of the 
houses in the town of St. Jago de la Vega, the ca- 
pital. 

^ Cromwell was however bent, not only on con* 
'^,quering but: on peopling (he island, and while 
redhiits were raising in England, he directed the 
governors of Barbadoes and other British colonies to 
the windward to encourage spmc of their pJaiUerg 
to remove to .|[,atnaica, on the assurance of having 
lands assigned tliem djere. He also gave instruc- 
tions to his son Cromwell, who was major 
general of the forces in Ireland, to engagg two or 
thit^e thousand persons of both sexes from thence to 
become setder; in Jamaica, ahd he advised with 
lord Broghill, who commanded at Edinburgh, on 
the best means of inducing as great a number to 
emigrate for the same purpose from Scotland. 

^ ‘■Ju the mean time, die ®ld soldiers within the 
island disliking their situation, and conceiving that 
the Protector had thoughts of confining diem to 
''Jamaica for lifej'beq^e dissatisfied and mutinous, 
Other caus^ concumd to awaken in them a spirit 
of discontent. Having al first found in the country 
cattle in abundance, they had destroyed diem with 
auch improvidence as to occasion a scarcity of fresh 
provisionfi tn a pl^e which bad been represented 
L 95 



31 abounding in the higbeit d^ee. The coin* 
mandersi apprehending this A^ent^ had urged 
soldiers to cultivate the soil^ and raise by their own 
industry Indian corn^ pulaej and cassavij sufficient 
for their maintenance; this hoVever theyabsoa 
lutely refused, and conlemptflousiy rejected evefy 
plan which could contribute in the smallest degree 
to their preservation. Fossessed with a passionate 
-desire of returning home, ^they eveirrooted up the 
provisions which had been lef^planted by the<6pa- 
ni'ards. A Scarcity approaching to famine was at 
length the consequence ^of such misconduct, and it 
was very speedily accompanied by its ilSual atten- 
dants disease and contagion.* 

The Protector, as soon as he received inform atipti 
of the calamitous fate of the country, exerted him- 
self with his usual vigour, to afford it relief. Pro- 
visions ^nd necessaries of all kinds wei*e shipped 
without delay, and Cromwell, distnutful of the go- 
vernor's attachment, superseded , him, by granting 
the commission of commander m chief of Jamaica 
to colonel Brayne. This gei^leman, though pos- 
sessed of a considerable portion of sagacity and 
netrationi wanted firfiihess and fortitude. 'The troops 
still continued unhealthy, and the commandant, 
alarmed for his own safety, begged for permission 
to return to England. Before an answer to his ^- 
tition could arrive, he wav taken Beria|i8ly ill ; and* 
finding himself in imminent dap|;er, he transferred 
his aulhority to D'Oyley, the late governor, a few 
days only before he expired. 

D'Cfyley happily possessed all those qualificationi 
'in which Brayne was deficient, but on account of 
the trcatmeAt that he had fomerly exflerienced, he 
entered.up(ni his charge with great reluctance. He 
begged permission to resign; but the Protestor be- 
gan now Id know his v^ue, and would nol accept 

of 
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of his resignation.' And to the exertions of this, 
brave officer, seconded and supported by the affiec- 
tion which thp 'soldiers manifested on every occa« 
sioa, ‘^ve owe at this day fehe possession of Jamaic^^ 
ffie recapture of ifrhich by the ^niards, towards 
w end of the year 1^5?, becamean object of great 
national concern. 

^ p •On the eighth of May tliirty companies 

1658 SiMinish infantry landed on tlie north 
, ‘ side of the ii^aud, furnished with provisipus 
fur eight months, and with every means of military 
offence and defence. Twelve days had elapsed be* 
fore D'Oyky knew of their lauding, and six weeks 
more intervened by tlid time tliat he was able to ap- 
, preach then? by sea. He then attacked tliem in 
their intrenchments, and compelled tlie Spanish 
commander to get back as he could to Cuba, after 
tl»e loss of all his stores, ordnance, ammunition, 
and colours } and of one half of the forcej^^ wfuch he 
had brought with him. Few victories have been 
more decibi> e j not; does history furnish many in- 
st.'inres of greater military skill and intrepidity than 
ih^bC vdiidi were disj>layed by our countrymen on 
this occasion, i. * ‘ 

!By the v ise, steady, and prov ident administra* 
tu)n of D’Oyley, the atllilrs of tlie island began at 
length to wear a more promising appearance. The 
rflrfiy was becunie healthypand encouragement w'as 
sgiM:n tu a spiVit of planting, by some successful ef- 
forts .11 raising Indian corn, cassavi, tobacco, See, 
Biu'whut gavc^k' greatest vigour to this new set- 
llernc'iU, ai^l raised it at once to a surprising pitch 
of DjmlcriL’u, was the itsurt. thither of the Bucca- 
neers'*. Tlieae men, ivho fought with the greatest 

' intrepidity, 

* 'flie^vicfane'erb had their rise in the following man- 
ner. MaAy t't' iht uld plauierb were tou much in luve with- 

old 
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pfoftue .e«trwr 9 g«Maiej wcilfi' irifllipym 
in Jamaica. Tbejr’ firoqu^iti^ 
and four huadrad t|}ousaiid^.£ie^'a^ 
time, wbich .immejfeai^^aqiu^ 

4jia wa^ of gaming and IdiftliwaviiMW 
tunes were made^ and the retuma^ of mj|A^,ko 
Eiwlfgid were pr^igiousfy great.' 
of Oie^ island had by thvriyieana nisei auch^fim^, 
that when the source of thp^ wealth was elQppti 
up by the suppzess^n of the pirates, Aiey w'ere 
bled to turn thcar industry into better c^mids . 


' • i 

old custofflB and hab^s to abandon tl^ ^tirefy^li^ 
honlce sprung a race o^J^ates dhtatocd the naitae of 
Buccaneers. These did^ttot cc^sltt aho^ther of tho inha- 
bitat^B of JamaUs^it^t we^ sSiviiteQttfa^ from all natioiMi 
and reioried chiefly Ip Jantaicai bn aecgont of ha conveod* 
ent lituadon for pkinded^ the Spaniards. Btebadoes and 
other iiUaidl furnished their quota ftr doMipte sodf!^ 

and wf^en they assembled^ they bdlind tCemwrertg certain 
regulations that would not haie dk^mcd a mOre tiSnuoui 
iuBtitution. At, fiiW they lathfied themidyeB ndthii^ng 
their ships and dcBtroying dieir trade f but Bnooiii^gifi by 
this piccesB they landed upon the contii|ent ^ 
and Terra Firma, Ijnipniog and aoQp^ 

try* Cf^dtact incrcaamg with tuccess, mey a^idt<4 
and captured Mtaienf theatroiilgatfortreweB anani^fpOh 
lent tomit^ey ayen tonk wty of^Paiiapia by iftnn, 
and bunged it, after defeathig ad army which cnnie to boat 
,Xhem Ano^ier partynf tl^piratca pwed the tttaita 
^ and enCering^dlQw^ booth Bea, turned the 

, whnISSbed tif Pens, CmWidaoi 4 |t ea«t^ Meiieo, into 
■mift aceiiiB iji desolation ; erary widKe atinndid wiih^lpc^ 
CM*, becaaw ^ •Terr ji^* 

M cnaduct, Aat in U7 athlr«MiM h if i.ii> ip i^ H |jd pfc^ 

The pirates whom we qill 'Ipheoi^Wtbtllk FrewA 
minated FWnuteeri, Ihoni die Sutdi flyvbofts m ddW 
TOL. aatv. $r • Jim 


' all ptofaisions^ and from all parts of 

tU^JBtitiiih domiifkins; now riesorted to Jamaica j 
ani^ ^ie coninsion which overspread England after 
the dfeath df Cromwell impell^ many to seek for 
anid ^pose irf tlie plantations. Some of tliose 
who had distinguishedrtliemselves by their activity 
in bringing tlie unfortunate monarch to the SLatTold, 
considereu Jamaica as a sur^ place of refuge. But 
although i^rsonfti of this p^amp were silently per- 
mitted to hx themseb es in tlie island, yet the ge- 
neral body o'/ the people participated in the joy 
which was shewn on the king’s return. 

The restofed monarch made no enquiries after 
.♦hose who had been acln e in his father s humiliation’ 
and^death ; lu even appointed their favourite ge- 


they made their first expeditions. Buccaneers nre in i-act ho 
more than pmoi s who hunt wild catilc in America for 
their hides and tallow, .^oine oF thrsc joined tJie hlibus* 
' teers in their first expedition ; anrl from ihcm the whole 
body was named Buccaneers. To these iwd norts of people 
werf^soon added some of'thc rrencli in the Lesser An- 
tilles; who, finding how much min,ht be made by siipply- 
iiig people that expended largely, and that were liC'i very 
exact in their bargain;., and perceiving that no part of 
America afiurded a better soil, passed over to this islaiul* 
in which they exercised their business of planters and mer^ 
ehc.nt;«* These three sorts of people, mutually in wanr of 
each other, Uved^hi good harmuiiy. Wlien a' Spanish v/ar 
Ihoke out, the Buccaneers were turnished by the English 
with regular letters of marque and reprisal. Altex the re- 
dtoratibn of Charl&s IL the king gave orders that they 
thould receive every encourawment and protection ; and 
it is said, on petty good avjthority, that his majesty did 
not disdain to become a partner in the buccaneeringbuslnesi. 
About the year I^SO every measure was taken to suppress 
thew pirates, and in two years after, the most celebrated 
of the English Bucaneeri, sir Henry Morgan, who had 
been knighted for his eminent services in the business, was 
•OMd and Mait prisoner to England. 
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ueral D’Oylcy to be chief govlrnor of the 
island. This memorable app<9intiiieat> with 
a couticil elected by the ^ople, giay be 
considered as the first eisiablishment of a multf 
cix'il gov ernment in Jamaica^ after the Engl w hac) 
become masters of it. It Jvas also resolvedi ^ 
the encouragement of those who should be m- 
dined to settle there^ that all tWe children of the 
natural born subjects of fngland, born in Jamaica, 
^hall be fi^ce denizens of l^^ngland j and tliat all 
free persons shall have liberty to transport them- 
selves, their familiesi &c. to the island of JamaicR.'^ 
The governor was also instructed to iAli an assem- 
bly, to be indifferently efiosen by the people 
large, tliat they might pass Ijiws fbritheir own iui 
ternal regulation and government, with this fimi- 
tation only, that the laws which they should pass, 
were^not subversive of their depeoidence on«the 
parent state. , 

Hitherto the sovereign authority was properly 
exerted in defence of the just i-lghts of tlie crown, 
and in *securing' to its distant subjects the etijoy- 
inent of their possessions $ but unhappily Charlet II. 
had neither steadiness nor integrity. A new sys- 
tem of legislation was adopted for this ^ 
island, by which there was to be a perpe- 
uial reveiiut? given to the crown, and in ^ 
future the heads of all^lls (money-bills exce^tdH) 
were to be suggested in tlie first instance by th% 
governor and council, and transmitted to his ma- 
jesty to be approved and rejected &t home : fln ob-* 
taining the royal confinnatlou, they^were to be 
returned under the great seal in tlie shape of laws/ 
and jjassed by the general assembly f w'hich was to 
be convened fur other purpose th^l that, and 





of voting file bsu^ Applies unless in 
db^iiikquet^ of speaaf orders from England. 

What misconduct on the part of the inhabitants, 


or what secret expectation dh the part of the crown, 
origidally gave birttf to this project, it is now diffi- 
cult to determine.* ITie most probable opinion is 
this.-^In the year 16(}3> the assembly of Barbaioes 
sVere prevailed oh to grant ^ internal revenue to • 
tbe crown, of per-cent, on the gj'oss exported " 
produce of that islandrfor ever. It is not unlikely r- 
that the steady refusal of the Jamaica plantei-s to 
burthen themselves and theii; posterity with a simi- 
lar imposition, first suggested the idea of depriving 
tiiem of thosb constitutional franchises, which 


alonft could gtve security and value to their pos- 
aessions. The assembly rejL‘cted"the new constitu- ' 
tiou with indignation. No threats could intimidate, 
ilo bribes corrupt, nor arts nor arguments 
persuade them U> consLiit to laws that would en- 
slave their posterity, Colonel Long, one of the 
principal epposers of tliis arbitrary measure, was 
dismissed nom his pos^^ and sent home prisoner to 
England. He was heard, in hisi^own defence, and 
in defence of thfe liberties of ,tne island, before the 
king and council, and he pointed out, with such 
fence of argument, the evil tendency of the raea- 
surps whith had been pursued, that tlie ministry 
reluctantly gave their pfi^ect. 

* It might have been hoped that all possible cause^ 
pf future conte'it^with tlie crown, on the question^ 
of poiriical rights, was now happily obviated 5 but 
t^e event proved that tl^s expectation was falla- 
cious. Although the as^mbly had recovered the 
‘i^Uegc of framing such laws for their internal 
government os tlieir exigencies might require, yet 



tbe royal confirmfttioii of a gHeJt part tb^ 
been cpiistantly refub^d, and»stiU continued 
witliheld. In this unsettled state^^the afFairs^^ 
Jamaica were suffered to remain for the space of 
fifty years. • 

The true cause of such iijflexibility on the plft 
of the crown wns t)ie revenue. For the purpose, 
It was pretended^ oi answering publu: contin- 
gencies, the ministers of jCharles IJL had procured, 
^s “has been observed, from tjie assembly o( Bar- 
badoes, and indeed from most of tlie British West 


India colonies, tlie grant of a perpetual revenue* 
Tile refusal of Jamaii a to concur in iMimilar esta- 


blishment; the jiunishmetit pro\ided for contu- 
macy j and tlie means of her delinprance, have* 
been stated ; but it was found"that the lenity of the* 
crown, in relinquishing tlie system of compulsion, 
was cjtpected to produce that effect which oppses- 
fiion had failed to accomplish. The English go- 
vernment claimed a return from^the people of 
Jamaica, fur having dropt an DPorcssive and per- 
nicious project, as if it had actually conierred upon ' 
tliem a positive and permanent benefit. • 

TJie assembly, KoVever, remained unconvhicei 
Among other objections, they pleaded that tho 
money granted by Barbadoes was notoriously aip- 
propriated to purposes widely different from thos^ 
for which it was expressly given: and they lie- 
manded some pledge or security E^inst a simib^ 
mUapplication ; in case they should subject their 
country to a permanent and irrevocable tax? The 
ministers refused to give satisfaction^in this parti- 
cular, and finding the assfembly equally resolute to 
]»s3 tlieir supply bills onfy from year to year, ad* 

\ i>iL*d the ikuvereign to waive tbe confirmation of * 
laws, and to suffix the admliustratiuu* o£ justice io 
2^3 . the ' 







the .island to remain on the precarious footing that 
lra»-Jbeen described. " 


Such inrleccl j^^as the actual situation of Jamaica 
till George II. ascended the throne of 
W'iri realms,^ when a compromise was 

, ' speedily eflected. Then the assembly con- 

sented to Fettle on the crown a standing revenue 
of -8000 /.' per annum on "certaiti conditions, of' 
which ihe I’ollotvin:^ ftre the principal: ( 1 ) That* 
the quit -rents arising within the island should con-'" 
Btitule a part bf such revenue. ( 2 ) That the body 
of their laws should receive ^he, royal assent. And 
<3) That air such law^ and statutes of England 
had been esteemed laws in the island should 
aontipue the 4a\vs o£» Jamaica fur ever. — ^The re- 
venue act, with Uiis important •declaration in it, 
was accordingly passed, and its confirmation by 
the king put an end to a contest no less disgs-ace- 
fiil to the govenvnent at home, than injurious to 
tlic i>coph* witlfin the island. 

I'hus we tra:ed the political constitution 
of Jamaica from infancy to maturity : its principles 
are British 3 its outwni d form, has been modified 
^nd regulated by' many nnforpseen events. In its 
present appearance and ariual exercise, however, it 
ap nearly resemble.s the system of government in 
the other West India island.s, that one general de- 
scription, whicl^ shall be giv’eh hereafter, will com- 
pi^hend tlie whole. A minute detail of local cir- 
cumstances -would^ be eqvally uninteresting to the 
general' reader, and incompatible with the limits of 
quf volume. « , • • 

. When Cohinabus first- discovered Jamaica, he 
approached it on the northern side, and was filled 
vt^th delight and admiration at the novelty, variety, 
and beauty of the prospect. The countr}’’ at a 

small 
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small distance firom the shore Ti^*ea mto hith, whra 
towards the top are roundeB with singular felicity. 
The most striking circumstance*, however, at- 
tending these beautiful swells^ are the happy dis- 
position of the. groves of Pimento or Jamaica j^p^ 
per with which most of Jiem ‘are spontaneously 
clothed, and the consummate vjrdui^ of the turl 
■ underneath. As thi 8 tree, which is ho less re- 
markable for fragrancy titan beauty, suffers no 
fival plant to flourish witliii* its shades these groyes 
are not only ckiir nf undenvood, •but even the 
grass bcnenUi is seldom luxuriant. The soil pro- 
duces a clean and close ti^‘f, as smoAh and even a£ 
the finest English lawn, and in colour infinitely 
brighter. Over iJiis bcnntiiul surffte the pijpenlo 
sjireads itself in Various compartments. To enliven 
the scene, and atld perfection to beauty, the bounty 
of raiture lias copiously watered tlie whole diftrict, 
Plvery valley has its rivulet, andievery hill its cas- 
cade. In a single point of vic*v, where rocks over- 
h:ing,(Jie ocean, lio less than •eight tWiiifarent wa- 
terfalls are beheld in th% same moment. Those 
only who have tK-'pn long at' sea, can judge Rf the 
emotion which is ^[•It by the thfrsty voyager at sc 
enchanting a prospect. 

Jamaica is divided into three counties, Cornwall 
in tlie west, Middlesex in the centre, and Suny in 
the East, St. Jago Sr Spanish-T»wn is consioered 
as the capital, but Kingston is the principal Sea- 
port. The number of negrciesjis comput^ at twe 
hundred and, fifty thousand, the whites are pro- 
bably twenty thousand,, the free nigroes and inu- 
la t toes ten thousand. .The rhie^ exports are tc 
Great Britain, Ireland, and North America, in 
sugar, rum, coffee, indigo, ginger, aand pimenlOj 
these w ere valued in 176/ at two nBllions Bte^ 

• ling 






The importi were compute et a million and 
a, half, of which the slafVes from Africa formed a 
considerable part. There U a poll tax with duties 
DU sugar and rum, yielding considerably more than 
lOOjXlO/. per ann., 'and the ordinary expenses of 
government in the’year*.l7B8 were Computed at 
7^jOCX)/. The ]e^i:)laturc consists of the captain- 
general or the governor, a coifncil of twelve nomi- 
nated by the crovwi, and a Jiouse of assembly con- 
taining forty- three members, elected by the free-' 
holders; ihethfee chief towns, St. Jago, Kingston, 
and Port Royal, reluming threp members each, the 
other parishes The principal towns are within 
a jhort distance of ifcach other. Port Royal was the 
capital^ till an larlhquyke destroyed it in the year 
] iiQ2 ■*'. The city as rebuilt, but it was again 
destrehed by fire. Notwiihslanding this, the cjt- 
4raorLRnary conveniences 6f the harbour temi^ied 
them to build it opce more. But in the year J 722 , 
a hurricane, one of tlig most terrible on the records 
tifhistory;,,’t*^.cred it a third time to a heap of rub- 

m. ^ 

• » Jamaica 


* The following awful hut interesting particuLirs of this 
•inhqv.a'ke were tr^Tisiiiitted hv one nf the sufferers, 
and uuhl'Kihed in the PhilusophicHl Transiictlons, 

“ 1 all my nponie and gotpds, iny wife, and two 
Mrs, B. and her daughter. One white maid escaped, 
who ga'v*^ me an account, that her mistress was in her 
cloget, twq pair of itairs high, and she was sent into the 
garret, where was Mrs. B. and her daughter, wlien she felt 
the earthquake^ §nd bid her take up the child and run 
down ;but turning about met the water at the top of the 

g ret stairs, for tht. hiiuse suAk downright, ami Is now 
ir thirty feet under water. My son and I went tjiiit 
mijig to Liguania : the carthqu^e took us in the nvd- 
ikHy helwut tftat and Port Royal, where we were ne^ir 
I bciiig 





Jamaica ta (be most flourishmf and inipot^" 

tantof all the islands be1ot%ing to Great BritaiOi 
it produces more sugar and mm than are imported 
from all the rest tog^er. Many great estates have 
been acquired in Jamaica^ and me inhabitants jn 
•* ' general 


,beln^ overwhelmed by a ^ift roUing; sea, she feet above 
>the surface, without any lyindi Beiuf forced bade to 
^Liguauia, we found all the houses even with the ground, 
not a place to put our heads in but ne^o^s’ huts. The 
earth continues to shake (June 20th) live or si i times in' 
twenty-four hours ; and often trembling, great part of the 
mountains fell down, and fails down dSly." Another 
writer, in the same collection, "gives a still more lively de- 
scription of the earthquake : ^ Between oilmen and twelv^ 
(says he) we felt the tavern whefe I then was shakei anrf 
saw the bricks bcgiit to rise in the floor. At the same 
time we heard a voice in the streets cry, an earthquake*! 
and iiymediately we ran out of the house, where we^w 
all people, with Ufted-up hands, begging God's assistance* 
We continued running up the street, Ti^ile on either side 
of us we saw the houses, some swallowed uo, others throws 
on hea^s ; the sand fti the street fising lillMifaMraveff of 
die sea, lifting up all persons tj^at stoM upon it, and im- 
mediately dropping down into pits. At the same time a 
flood ijf water brnW ill, and rolled tlj^se poor souU over 
and over, some caichiiij^ hold ot beams and rafters of 
houses ; others were found in the sand, that appeared when 
the M'ater was drained away, with their legs and arms out. 
Sixteen or eighteen of U3, who beheld this dismal sight, 
fttood on a small piece of gyound, which, thanks be ti Qod, 
did nut sink. As soon as the violent^ shake was over| 
every inun was desirous to know if^ any part of his fami^ 
was left alive. 1 endeavoured to gOgtowards houij 
upon the ruins of the hou»es that were floating upon the 
watLT,^ bui could not. At length 1 got a c^oe, and rowed 
up the great sea-side cowards Iny house, where 1 saw several 
men and women iluating upon the wrei^c out at sea; and, 
a" many of them as 1 coula 1 took into the boat, and stitt 
rowed on till I came where 1 thought my Itfuise stood, bus 
L'ould liear of neither my wife nor family. Next muming 

, 1 went 




tfl^erilTie bi luxai^ nnd expense v^ith their fel* 
low subjects of Great Britain. Of $io much impor* 
tance is this island to the commerce of the mother- 
countr}'‘j that a squadron of ships of war is always 
stationed at Port Royal for its defence. All the 
• . forts 


I went from one ship to another,' till at last it pleased God 
1 met with my wifi and two ofi my nej^roes. She (old me, 
’ when shefelt the house ^ake she ran out, and called all 
the house to dorthe same. She was no sooner out, but the 
sand lifted up, and her ne^ro woman grasping about her, 
they both dropt into the earth togethei, when at the very 
instant, the water came in, ^llcd them over and over, till 
ft length they caught hold of a beam, where they hung till 
a boat came /roi^ n Spanish vessel and took them up." 

' The wharfs of Port Royal sunk down at once with many 
of the most eminent merchants; andVater, to the deptn 
of sevenl fathom, filled the space where the street had 
stood. The earth, in its openings, swallowed up people, 
and threw them im in other parti) of the town ; miy, some 
of them survived tms violence. About a thousand acres to 
the north of the town ^ibsidcd, mountains were split, and 
plantatior;^4«(rrnved half 'a mile from tRe places where they 
formerly stood; and no fev'er than two thousand blacks 
and Willies are said Co have perished in the town. The 
ships in the harbour had their sharS Ih this disaster. Se- 
veral of them were overset ; the motion of the sea carried 
the Swan frigate over the tops of houses, by \vhich means 
•he was the instrument of saving many lives. The rest rif 
the island suffered in proportion; and scarce a house in it 
w^s'lt^ iijtdemoljshed or undaKiaged. In shurc, it en- 
ti^ly changed not only its improved, but natural, a]jpear- 
ance scarce mountain or piece of ground standing where 

fui mej^y did. Upon the whole, this earthquake v, as a 
mere wreck of nature, and its horrors were such as cannot 
be described. ^ 

When the first shock was o>^cr at Port Royal, the clergy- 
fneu assembled thu people tti implore the divine forgive- 
ness ; and some miscreant sailors cook that opportunity nf 
robbing the hofemei of the wretched inhabitants, when a 
NiccoGui shocL happened, by which many of those villains 

wei'ii 



forts are kept in excellent order, a regiment of re-^ 
gular troops is kept in actuaf service, and there is^a 
strong militia of horse and foot arrayed in case of 
an invasion from abroad, or uisurrectioii of the 
negro slaves on the island^. ^ ^ ^ 

■ * 

were swallowed up. The whole tystem of the, air and soil 
was changed ; putrid smells Issnea from the apertures in 
the earth, and occasioned ptitilimtiai dflordcri, art 

, said to have destroyed above thi^e thousand of tht wldtii 
inhabitants, ^ ^ 

* At this period there are on the Jamaica s^cm 
ships of the line, and thirfeen frigates and«cmailer vessel 
And on the Leeward Island sMltion there are two ships of 
the line, two frigates of 44 guns eacbj and nine smaUei* 
uute. 


CHAP. 





CHAP. XIV. 

Babbadoes. By whom discovered. To whom 
^granted, Dispute^/cspeciing regal Government. 
Conduct of Charles II. Present Situation of 
4fie Ishnd. Its Constitution. Exports. Gre- 
v-^KABA. By< whom discovered. By whom and 
hywhat Means s^ttM. TaJien by the Em gUsh* 
Attempt Ui levy a Tar. Present Situation of thd 
Islmd.^ St. Vincents. Dominica. Cruel 
Corduct wf the French.* St. Christophers. 
Famous for its Sags'. Vizvn . Antigua, /n- 
famous Conduct 9/* Mr. Park. Montserrat. 
the ViRGi^N Islands. The Bahamas. The 
Bermudas. 

tf _ , 

^IMHE 'islan4, next in importance to JamaicRj 
which we possess in the West IndieSj but the 
of rettlement, be Barbadoes, It is 
one among the wind\)fard division of tlie Cg^bee 
isldads, and was prcjbably discqvered by the Portu- 
guese in their Voyages from Brazil and from them 
it received the name which' it still retains. The 
CaribbeeSj for reasons unknown to''uSj had de- 
serted \tt and the Portugese considering it of little 
^lue^ left it yearly in the same state as they found 

When our cqwtiyinen first landed here, they 
fbunS the place as d^ltute as if it had never been 
peopled ^cavages. Some years after this a ship 
of sir William Courteen’s, a merchant of London, 
was driven by distress of weather to this Island, 
and .finding refreshments on it, the master and 
seamen/ on their arrival In England^ made so fa^ 

^ '« v/niraUlA 



vourablc ar report of the beauty and ferlility'of 
country, tLat ilic carl of *Marlboiough immedi- 
ately obtained from king James ]. a grant of it for 
himself anrl lieas in perj>etuiiy, * 

Courteen, a man of extensAT views and mngaip 
ficent projects, formed idws of. establishing a*c('- 
lony in the distant but promising territory. ing 
engaged about thirty jiersons, lyidertook to 
settle in the island, and fur^iisher], ihem with every 
,neces.sary, he sent them awa> : they arrived safe, 
and laid the foundations of* a tow n •which, ^ 

ID honour of the sm ereigu, they denomi- 1(524* 
Dated James Towm. * Sometime iifygr, the ^ 


earl of Carlisle obtained ft grant of all the Caribbee 
islands, including Barbadoes; but the chartSr 
came tubepas.«(^d \utli ih^ usual foims, the earl 
of Wprlboiough opposed it on the ground of pri- 
ority cf right. The dispute w at length compro- 
mised by the earl of C'lu'lible undertaking to pay 
his antagonist 300 /. annually fdf- ever; in conse- 
<]ueiice of wJiiiJi lord Ciu lisle b^jjam^j/le pro- 
pi iet«)r. * 

During this contest ahiflil the disposal of*couu- 
tries, most nf ^hich were nccy]>ipd by llieir pro- 

t er owners, the Ciribbees, — the man w'ho alone 
ad iliB ineiit uf annexing ilie plantation of Barba- 
does to tlie crown of England semis Lohavt been 


forgotten. •• * ■ 

llie administration of sir W.^’ufton, the 

S overnor appointed by tl:e eail of Carli‘‘le, proving 
ifigiecable to his lordship, captain Hawlfly ^ ^ 
was sent over to supersede him. ^fton, ]qq, ’ 
resenting this measure, •procured tffi sigM- 
lures of some of the planters 4 o a petition com- 
plaiiiing of Hawley’s conduct. Hawley construed 
ihis petition into an act of matin/ qp the | part of 
TOX.. XXIV. I 2 G ^ luftODj 





TuftcHSj for yrhlch helia^^im tried^ condemned, 
and executed ; a {>roc^dtijfg universall}^ exclaimed 
against as a most horrid and Mogiciis murder. — 
Pawley was recalled on this account, but escaped 
j|)unishment, and whs sent back again as chief go* 
4 * u vernor/ in' wlii^ capacity he remained till 
itoa driven from the country by the 

* unked vo^ice of all *the inhabitants. He 


wa^i succeeded Ky major Hunkes, and afterwards 
\ ^ hy Mr. Bell, his deputy, who in a few 
1 ^' yeats Was ra?ide chief governor. But tlie 
* ■ conduct of Hawl^ hpd alienated the minds 

of the new sellers from^power thus delegated and 
fhaniefully abused, and tlie proprietor’s authority 
j Ljst gi'ound evitry day^ In the mean time the civil 
war in England caused many peaceable and well- 
disposed people to .take refuge in this island, llie 
emigration from tlie mother country became 
jgreai during th^, commotions in England, that in 
^ jy about twenty-five years from its first esta- 
it* y'as computed there ^ivere 
twenty thousantj. white men in Baibadoes, 
of w^iom one half w'cre able to^bear arms. And 
4 jj in twenti’^six years after, the vidiites were 
thousand, and the negro 
' ’ fllavifs at double that number. They em- 
ployed four hundred ships, one with another of 
one'libndred ^ fifty tons burthen, in their trade. 
tSheir annual exports amounted to upwards of 
350,000/. and their circulating cash at home w^as 
^00,000/. Since tliattime tlie island has been much 
pn die decline, 

Soon after the cstnblis^ent of the Common- 
. weallh i|x£^gMid, circumstances arose respecting 
/ l}iisoolpi9;* V^hu;h have produced such efiecis on 
otbe genml commerce of Great Britain, as cannot 

. , t be 



be entirely overlooked ini an ^ii»torical aecodilt itf 
l^r West Indian plantati^ns. The fiaihadiaift^ 
vere warmly attached to the regal govertitnei^ 
and on the death of Charles 1. tlie popular resent*, 
ineut against his persecutors ran so high in thg is* 
laod^ tliat the few plantcra who* were suspected to 
be in the interest of tlie parliament thought it de** 
cessary to seek proteOliou in England. * 

To punish the.se delenders ruined cause^ 
parliament readyed to send a powerful armament 
to reduce the English colonies in th^ West Indies, 
but particularly Barbgdoes^ at that time the most 
important and hostile of Aysdte, who com* 
mandecl the parlianient^k forces employed in thia^ 
expedition, arrived, in October Itfel, and, buc» 
cecded at length in bringing the island to capitu- 
late. Hej howeverj met wim so stout a resistanco 
as (ktermined his employers immediately td en* 
force a scheme they had projected a long time be^ 
fore, of nJtei'ing the whole system of Barbadian 
commerce^ by peohibiling all forelglfed«)A from 
tiudiTfg wiili the English plantations, and not per- 
mitting any goo^^ to be inipurted into En^and, 
or any of Us dependencies, in® any other than 
EngJi^iJi bottoms ; or in sliips of that European na* 
tion of which the merchaurlize imported was tlie 
genuhie growth and mauutacturc. And thus^a^n.ie 
tlie navigation act of^his kingdor^; .fpr imraedi* 
ately after the restoration, Us provisions wefe 
adopted by Charles 11. with this^ddition, ^atthe 
muster and thrcc-fcurths of the maiincrs should 
also be English subjects. ^ m 

The inJiabitants of Btpladoes, Justly consider- 
ing the law as a chastisement inliitlied citi them by . 
the Comnirmweallh for their loyalty to Charles II. 
were filled witli indignation qu rinding its -provi- 
2g2 « siom 



%ons ardfepted and coniijmfrd on the mtoration of 
tha& mcniardi. By the regulations of this act and 
the establishment of the iuiemrd dut^ on their pro- 
duce (to which wcthave already refeireiU, they 
thought themselves trc.'Ued with ingiatiturle, am 
•they predicted the decline of their ])npulaT.ioii» 
agriculture^ and v^eaUh, from the eJfects of those 
measures. How far these predictions have been 
accomplished, a comparative state of tlie island at 
different periojjs will demonstrate, with which the 
present account will be conelpded. 

Barbadoes v^, situated in 13° north latitude, 
4nd in 59® ux'si longitude. It is only about tircu- 
fy-one miles yi lengtli and fourtep In breadthi 
and contains more thaitane hundred 'thousand acreH 
of laud, most of which are under (uUivntion. Hie 
soil is naturai;v iei tile, but the inhabitants have 
decreased wiih a rapidity seldom known in any 
Uther cguptry« It appears too that theraunuil 
produ qp of isla.id has decreased in a much 
greaterpS^umon th^ni in any oflicr of the West 
Indi^^ colonics. 

That the d^-endful succession of hurricanes, with 
which this and the other W^st India islands have 


hiecn visited, has contributed to this great dcfalca- 
tiou cannot be doubted. The capital of the island 
wifticarcely risen from the .ashes to which it had 
bjen reduced t/ two dreadful fires, when it wad 
tom from its foundations, and the whole country 
made a« scene of desolation by the storm of the 
lOth of October J78U, in which no s.s than four 


thousand tliree hundred and twent)’ six of the in- 
babiiams mlser.'O^ly perished; and the damage done 
^ Che oouiitry w as oomputecl at li520,56'4f. I5s, 
^iteflifig. .Jim prospect has, in some respects, 
'*4eemoa toDiightcn; but although, siiioethe&tluro 
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wi their sngar plantations^ the lohabiUinti 
found resource in the cuhivation of cotto^ 
ii does nut seem piobable that an^ eiicourageriiofft 
is capable of ever restoring }]|rb!Kloes to its aut lent 
splendour and opulence^ ^nless.it be relieved froni 
the heavy imposition of 4i.'pesr cent, on their eac-^ 
ported produce. ' , 

fiarbadoes is divided into iivedrstrictf and eleven 
parishes; it certains faur fownsj* of which BiiJge 
Town is the capital, before the fires, dfis tov n 
consisted of fifteen hundrea hou8&, w'hich were 
mostly built ‘of brink, and k is still the seat of 
government, and may bcbcnflcd the clfief residence 
of the governor, wliojre coiuitry villa is siiuatud 
w iiliiu a mile of it : his ttidary is 2O0o/. per ofinurf). 
1’he foHTi of government of this island so very 
nearly resembles liiat of Jamaica, that it is unne- 
cestar)' to enter into detail, except to observe- that 
the council is composed of hs oke members, and 
the assembly of twcniy-two. il he most iBi|>()rtant 
varia^icjn rcspecA the court <if In 

Biiibadoes is coiisLiiutcd of the governor aridj:aun- 
cd, whereas ill JLapiuica ilieguxcrnor is sole chan* 
rcilor. On the other haud« in Khirbndoes the go- 
. venior sils in council, even whan they are acting 
m their legislative capacity, which in Jamaica 
would be considered as uncunstitutluiial. jna/ 
he fardier observed, \hat the enurfes of grand ses- 
sions, Common pleas, and exdiequer, iiiBarbaddhsi 
anulLtinr. tironi eacJi oilier, auduot^as in jan^ieg, 
Vnlled and blended m one supreme court of judi- 
tiamre. • • 

In ihe yciir 17(]2 Ba^does produced seventceu 
thr)U5anil hogsheads of sugar; cue handled an4 
ciglity-eighl iiogsbeadii of molasses ; •fi\e' thon:sail4 
and sixty-four of rum ; three Lhoasani iwd,foriy|l* 
2 0.3 • 



_ I of ginger j and nind hundred and seventf « 
thcmsand one hundred and seventy-eight 
of cotton^ At tliat time it had siKty*foar 
Ihree hundred and thirty slaves, seven 
haDdrod >«ttid forty-^fuur»of 'U'hich were imported 
that year. The amount of taxes was 9443/. Ipr. 3d. 



* Grenada. 

When the i4and of Grenada was discovered by 
Columbus, it was inhabited by a numerous and 
warlike people^ whose manfiers and iiabits had 
never been inj ured Jay th^ invading Spaniards. It 
Vas not till the year 16^0 that the French governor 
of Martinique attempt^ inform an establishment 
in Gp^nada. Notwithstanding the'^French liad but 
newly settled in' Martinique, and d great pan of 
tliat island was still uncultivated, yel Du Parqdet, 
the governor, collected two hundred men, invaded 
the fighats. ao^estrdVed the peacf of the inhabi- 
tants ot Xjtlna^. .dJtliough the French had no 
preteivse for tliis attack,^ yet the commanders ad- 
UQimistered the saci;ament in the rn^st solemn man- 
^»gt to all the soldiers on their embarkation ; and 
Vidiefi th^ l^ded, Du Parquet caused a cn)ss 
,fo he erected, compelled the people to kneel 
PSiKre k^and join in devout prayer to Almishty God, 
ifoi^succ^ in tbe^r enterprise. Thus has me Christ- 
ian religion, which breathes nought but peace and 
Sgood-wiK' among itfen, been prostituted and made 
me instrument to sanction every cruelty, by the 
guilly passions of men. • 

; f Alnder pretenoe of a ftlr purchase, the com- 
plieiiderfi gave the natives a few knives and hatchets, 
quen^ty of glass beads, besides two bottles 
qi^rand^ fpr ^ chief, and in consideration of 

these. 
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thcw, the Talue of which#coTtId not be more 
a few shillings, the French claimed the islaml^H 
their nwn, and con^kleTed the natives as slates flp 
thb*ir w ilL Du Psrtpet baaring completed 
conquest, left a mim named Le Ccmipte as gtfvef- 
jir»r. Under his reij^n fbe Caribbe^s refiellcrfr 
which gave a pretency to him £nd D\j Parquet ti> 
like every means of cjtiri^^ting tJie whole race.— 
The French hisiojian has attempted to the 

shades of gnili atuiching to his countrymen, yet 
he admits “ That forty of the Caribbees were in 
one instance, mnsFacfld on the spot^ forty i>therSj 
%'ho With difficulty escajfbd the sword, ran towards 
ft precipice, from whence they cast themselves infoi 
file aea, and misprabljr perished. A hevmtiful^^oung 
girl, only thirteen years of age, who was taken 
alive, became the object of disjmte betw eea two 
of our officers, each of them claiming her ii?i his* 
Itxrfiil prize > a third 'coming up, put an end to 
the contest by ||iooting the jirl head. 

Our *p(?opls,” adds this himane wrifef, ** pro- 
ceeded rn the next place fo set fire to the cpfttngeS^ 
and root up the jfrovbions of tljcpsavages, and, hav^- . 
mg destroyed or takt’n away' every thing belongh^^ 
to tlieiTi, retnmedj with the loss of a single rtariv ‘ 
In k\^h spirits} /" fiy such series of enormitieft^' 
the wFw>Ie race of Cflijbbees that possessed 
in IfeO was speedily extorininaftd. And unjef' 
the varions revoluMlh and calflniitves v^ hreh at- 
tended this planfaticn, nnd v^hich rt ^fould be 
fhiitless to enumerate, but little attytion was paW 
lo cultivation ; even in “ihc year t/OO tlie islamfe 
contained less than eight hundred people, bladcft ; 
laid whites, who were employed on three pbfitiii^ 
ktons of sugar, and fifty-two of indigo. 
liter this France began to turn her ftjktration 

uisiirdi ' 
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wards the West lndi|Ji possessions, and in the 
course of the next hf^ty or sixty years the island of 
Grenada \vas in a complete state of niltivaLioii; and 
in 17 (^ 2 , when the fortune of war made the Eng- 
lislfcniasters of this and tlie rest of 'the French Ca- 
ribbee Islands, Gmiada and its dependencies are 
said to have yidded annually eleven thousand 
hogsluads of sugar and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds of indigo. * * 

'ihe Engl&nd supposed itself entitled 

by the terms of capimlaiion to the duty of 44 per 
cent, upon all produce expedited from the newdy 
ceded islinids, paiil at ILirbadoes j and accordingly 
in the year it commanded the duty to be 

levied. This dcnjaiid excited much discusbion, the 
crown persisting in its claim, and the i>eople reso- 
lutely rcl'using to pay it. At length tlie question was 
referred to a solemn adiudication before die jisdges 
of the court of JLing’s Bench iii England; and in 
the year ITT^nfter^the ra.se 1 in d b^n elaborately 
argiiutn*Wrte\cral ^ times, lord' Mansdelcj, pro- 
iiuvu^j'cd judgment against ihe claims of thecrpwn. 
In consequence of this ii;c duly abolished not 
only in. Grenada, but al^) uu 'In; ceded Ulaodb of 
Oomtnicn, St. Viiiceni, and 'luLago.^ 

Soon after this, considerable ilispii1||^ arose be- 
the cdtiiuiics and pr^otestanls, the latter ob- 
jeeting to the fwinei po.-?M .ssing beats in the legisla- 
ture, Tlie prote.bian^ uppipled to the king, who 
Refused to revoke Ins former iii5tructio.n.si inconse- 
quence of w liicli the nio.'‘t zealous of the proie.stant 
mtMuhers of llic assembly Ldecliuwl to attend, and it 
was .seldnin tlrai a house rould l>e formed. Public 
tid’airs socju fell into confusion, and in this state of 
piMplcxity ^/:ie idand became u prey to the French, 
who captiwi it in J/ 79 . At tl:e general peace of 

17b3 
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i7S3 Grrenada and the Gnm&cllnea were restored to 
Great Britain with all the other captured islands in 
the West Indies^ excepting Tol^go. Since that 
period this valuable c(>lony has b^n attached to 
our own country much, it istiblieved^ to the 8|ti5- 
faction of the inhabitants. .* 

In giving a brief account of the present state of 
this island, it may b€f observed tnnt many of those 
smaller islands which are called tile Grenadines, no 
longer appertain to Uie gca^emment of Grenada. 
A line of division passes in an east dhd west direc- 
tion between Cariac;pu and Union Island. The 
former of thc.se and sor|^e others ^outh of it arc 
all tlrat are now comprised in the Grenada govenv 
ment } Union Island, withi all thtf little ^aceat 
ones to the iioi tli, are annexed to the government 
of St Vincent. 

Gu'enada contains eigrity thousand acres nf land, 
of which abcKit two thirds ar^ well cultivated. 
The soil is very fertile, and a^iiptcd to every tropU 
eal ^oduction.o In the yew 177 ^^^^^: 5 Aport 5 , 
exclusive of freight, ilutit:|, insurance, &c., weni 
worth dOOjttOO/., ^It is divided into six paAsbes ; 
■nd its chief depen d^nicy CariacdU forms a seventh. 
It has tvro ports ot entry with separate establi.sb- 
. ments, one at St. George, the capital, and one at 
Grenville-Bay, (own and harbour on the east eir 
windward side of upland. Thg former if a fm 
port, • 

Since these Islands came intp the possession of 
the English the number of white inhabitanii has 
gn:atlv decrea^?d. In \77l, they were more than 
smteeii hunda'd ; in 177 j, they were only tliirteen 
hundred •, and in 1793 they did nof exceed one thou- 
sand, of which aljout two-lhirds were men able to 
hear anus, and incorporated into five fegiments oi 

• militiaji 
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ftiiJitia, including t\ company of free blacl:?, aN 
tached to each. Thete are also in general about 
five hundred regular trcKips^ which are supported 
on the British e^lablisment. 

'^'Iie negro slaves have also decreased. By the ro- 
turii'i made pre\ iously'nto 1779 , they were tliirty- 
five thousand, and in ]78,'5 they amounted to less 
than twenty- four thousand. ' African cargoes sold, 
at Grenada are hi ptin exported to the neighbour- 
ing French and Spanish coloniesi. The free peopk* 
of colour amdanted to more tliau elei en hundred 
in the year 1/87, and thou^i the increase of this 
mixed race is Ltitcouragejl .is mucli as j)f)5sible, yet 
it cannot bepvc\cnted. The evidence of all free 
coloured pcnplr*, w hether born free or manumitted, 
is rei^eived in the courts oftliis island, and they arc 
tried on criminal ( harges in the same manner as 
vdl^fcs j tliey are also allowed to possess and mijoy 
lands and tenements to any amount, provided they 
are native born fiubjpcts. 

is virc admiral, rtnd presides solely 
at ihe courts of chancery. His salary is 3*, 200/. 
per a'anum, which is raised by^ a poll-tax on all 
slaves. The coilncil consists of twelve members, 
and tlip assembly of twenty-six. The law courts 
are lield twice a year, viz. in March and Septem- 
ber. 

^ » 

ii 

• ST, VINCENT AND DOMINICA, 

ft ^ II 

Attempts were made at an early period tn bring 
tlic^e islands iwith their ^dependenc ies under the 
English dominion, which the French as constantly 
oppnAed. The rightful possessors, tlie Caribbees, 
deri\ed that from the jealousy of the con- 

tending paAies, which they might have sought in 
' vain 
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vain from their justice and hiftnanity. By a treaty 
in 1748, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Lucia, and 
Tobago were declared neutral, and the antient 
proprietors were left in undistuvoed possession, 
I'his treaty of neutrality, intended to accommodate 
both parties, satisfied neithcf. After the next war 
they agreed to divide tlie spoil between them^ and 
in February 1/63, Dominica, St. Vincent, and 
Tobago were assigned Great Britain, and St. 
I.ucia to France, in full and perpetual sovereignty ^ 
the Caribbecs not being oiice^ meniioned in the 
whole transaction, as jf no such people existed. 
Indeed they w^cre reduced^ to a miserable remnant 
of the antient or red Caribbees ; not more tlian, 
a hundred fanailies survived iji 1763 ,pw'1io relaineil 
only a mountainuus district in tlu*. island oT St. 
Vincent. 

T1v 3 first measure of the English govemnlent 
in respect to St. Vincent, after tiig peace of 1763 , 
was to dispose of the lands ; twenty-four thousand 
acres, being one-&urtli of the,wholtl!K^ver^* -c.iStlli- 
tously fissigned over to iiidjviduals, of which Mr. 
Swinburne had tw^enty thousand, and gefleral 
Monckton the oth€r*four. The remainder was or- 
dered to be sold ; and'about tw^enty tliousand acrea 
fetched at public auction more than IbU.OOO^. 
Nearly one half of the country was judged unfit for 
profitable cultivation, •Consequently these gTalits 
and sales comprehended all the lands of any kind 
of value from one end of tJie island to the otlier. 

The sales and allotments excited a war with* 
the Caribbees, in the course of wdiij^i it became 
the avowed intention of Vovernmeiit to extermi- 
nate tliose miserable people altoge lift? r 3 or, by con- 
veying tliem to a barren island on therf'oast of Af- 
rica, consign them over to a lingering destruction. 

• By 
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By repeated. protests from the military officers, Ad- 
ministration desisted iVom their purpose, and the 
Caribbees, after surrendering part of their lands, 
-were permitted to enjoy the remainder, which 
they possess to the pS'esent period. 

In 1779» St. 'VinejiJiit was captured by the 
French, but was again restored in 1783- It con- 
tains ahout eighty-four thouf:and acres, which arc 
eveiy where welt watered, j The country is rugged 
and mountainous ; the. intermediate vallies, how- 
ever, are rema*rkably fertile, and w^cil iulapted for 
the cultii'ation of sugar. The extent ot country at 
present possesod by Britisli subjects is about twen- 
ty-four thousand acres } and as much is supposed 
to be held by the Caribbees. The rest is thought 
to be ineajjable of cultivation. The British terri- 
tory is divided into live parishes; the capital is 
cali(5l Kingston: houses are but thinly scattered 
over the island. . In the frame of its government it 
difterabut little from Grenada. 

St.Nfiacej^/r JG celebrated for anoextsnsive botani- 
cal garden, wdiicli abounds with almost eveiy spe- 
cies of die vegetable world that die hand of nature 
has bestowed on these islands for use or beaut}% for 
food or luxury ; and also wiUi many valuable ex- 
otics from the East Indies and Sou^ America. 

The island of Dominica was so named by 
Chfifi-copher Columbus', from the circumstance of 
itc being discovered by him on a Sunday. The civil 
history of Dominica, like that of St Vincent, is but 
d mere 'blank, till by conquest it fell into the hands 
of the English in tlie year 1750. At this period 
about half die island w^as sold by auction in lots of 
fifty to a hundred acres ^ach, yielding die sum of 
312,000/. and upvvaids. 

r The Fresach iuhabitauts are still more numerous 

than 
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than the English, and possess tlie most valuabk 
coffee plantations in the island. They difier hut 
little ill manners, customs, and religion, from 
the inhabitants of the other FreiSch islands in the 
West Indies. Before the commencement of tlie 
late unnatural American «A^ar, ■ Dominica waS in a 
most flourishing state, an& was rising fast into im- 
portance. But durii^ that unfortunate contest, all 
the faculties and meatjs of. Grca^ Britain were di- 
rected to the subjugation of America, to tlie utter 
neglect of the West Indialsiaiids. ■ So much was 
this the case witli Dominica, that at the height of 
the war it was protected only by «ix officers and 
ninety-four privates. Nfeglect in this instance wp 
die more remarkable, as Domink^a by its \o(^i 
situation, between Martinique and Guadclolipe, is 
the best calculated of all the British possessions, 
for ^securing to her the dominion of Uic Cafibbee 
sea. 

Dominica surrendered to the I^ench in 17?8, an^ 
die first measure of the conqueroaiLvwas tfitlisariri 
the English. The governor forbade them to assera-> 
ble together more tlian two at one time 09 place, 
under the peiiafty of military execution, and he 
ordered the centinets to shoot them if they passed 
in greater numbers. He prohibited all lights in 
the houses after nine in the evening, and sudered 
no Englishman to walk the streets without effindle 
and lantern, Mr. How, an l^iglish merchant 
and owner of a ship then in the bay, attempting 
to go on board his own vessel after that Ifbur, \^s 
shot in the attempt, and the centjpel who killed 
him was raised in his regiment for having thus done 
his duty, Si|ch are the tendef mercies of tlie 
French over their vanquished foes ! 

The same governor, the marquis«DucbiIIeau» 
VOL. xjLiv. 2 h • employed 



employed spies wbo ins'iniiated tliemaeh'^cs into pvi- 
^te' femiliesj and relatrd all tliat passed in the 
privacy of domestic intercourse. He repeatedly 
threatened to sot thr^ town of Roseau on fire ; and 
ivhfen an almost universal conflagration, on Easter 
Sunday 17 ^ 1 , coiisilmed^^^five hundred houses, like 
; anotlier Nero, he diverted himself witli tiic scene, 
' forbade his .soldiers to assist ki extinguishing the 
flames, and permitted them to pillage the suf- 
ferers . • 

At tlie general peace Dominica was restoa*d to 
the government of England. The joy which on 
this event illumined the countenance of every 
p^/^on, whose suflerlng.s under an arbitrary govern- 
ment, had tauglrit to appreciate the blessings of the 
British constitution, may be conceived, but can- 
not be described, 

Dorfiinica is about the .same size as St. 'Vincent, 
and is divided ten parishes. Roseau is the 
papital of the island. It contains many Jiigh moun- 
tains, iipfaiamex5-whic^ are burning volcanoes that 
frequently discliarge vast quantities of sulpniir. 
The vaiiies are fertile, and the island is well wa- 
tered, there being more than thirty line rivers in it. 
Coffee is the principal produce of the island. I he 
native inhabitants are of a cl^ar copper colour ; 
they have long, sleek, black hair: their persons 
-are'.shl&rt, stout, well made, but they disfigure 
theic faces by flattening their foreheads in infancy. 
They live chiefly by fishing in the rivers and the 
«ei, or by fowling in the woods, in both these 
pursuits they uf^ their bow.? and arrows A^ ith won- 
dexterity. They di.^play also con.siclerablo 
ingenuity in making curiolia wrought panniers or 
baskets of silt-grass, or the leaves and liark of 
trees. ^ 


ST. CHRIS- 
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ST. Christopher’s, xjevis, antigua, mont; 

SEURAT, AND THE VIRCHN ISLANDS. i 

These Hevenil islands since the year 1 673 have 
'Onstituted one dihtincP government, callfcd the 
Ln irnrfl Cnritf ean Goueninient. The governor 
l isits cadi occasiorrfilly, but priiKi'-pal residence 
,s in Antigua ; in h'^ ahscin fttlie government 6i 
iach island is adniinisterud by a lici\^enant-go- 
i^ernur, whose authority Ts limileflto that particular 
slandi and where no lieutenant-governor is ajj- 
pointed, the president of the council takes the 
L'ommaud. * 

The island of St. Christopher was called byita 
mtieiU poshcsj^ors, the Caribbees, tlie lertfle island, 
ft was discovered by Ct)lnmbus in 14f)3j who 
i\jas so pleased with its appearance that ht gave it 
Ins own Christian name. It was neither planted 
nor possessed by tine Spaniards ; but it was tlie 
ddest of all ^he British ferritirjes in .MfTe 
Indies, and in truth tlie common mother both ol 
die English and French settlements in ihe^aribbee 
r.slands. Mr.^Varner and fourteen other jierHons 
iaiidod at St. CliriiJlopher’s in January J623, and by 
die month of September they had raised a good 
:iop of tobacco, which they proposed to make 
their staple comm well ty j but before the efltt of the 
year their plantations were dem^)lished by a dread- 
ful hurricane which put a sudden stop to their pro- 
gress. Mr. Warner retiirnetl to Engtaiid tc)“im- 
[)lorc surroiir, and obtained the^patrunage of the 
sari of Carlisle, whd litted out a ship for him, 
and thus pi\’servcd a’settlemefit vhich other^'ine 
ucKilil not have survived its infancy. Warner hira- 
?elt’ did not return till the next yeai^ when he 'vyaa 
2 H 2 • accum- 



accompanied by a largd body of recruits. About 
the same time D’Esnambnc, captain of a French 
privateer, arrived, with thirty veteran troops, who 
were cordially received by the English. Hitherto 
Warner's first colony had lived on friendly terms 
with the native CaribbeeS ; but under pretence of 
a supposed plot, the French and English attacked 
the poor Indkms by night, and,'>according to a con- 
tenjporary Jiistoiian *, murdered one hundred and 
twenty of the stoutest in cold blood, and drove 
the rest from the island, except such of the wo- 
znen as were young and handsome, of whom ttiey 
made concubinef^nd slavey. The Europeans had, 
ho^wer, but little reason to congratulate them- 
aeli*es on this ex^vloit, having left one hundred of 
their number dead on the field. 

From tills period the Caribbees appear to have 
quitted altogcther this and some small islands in ^he 
neighbourhood, aijd to have retired southwards. 
Jn the year 1627 the French and English agreed to 
a partSf^n of fcte* whole island ; 1 but for nearly 
half a century it exhibited a disgustful scene of 
internal ‘contention, violence, and bloodshed. At 
the peace of Utrecht, tlie island was ceded wholly 
to the English, and the French possessions were 
publicly sold for the benefit of the English govern- 
ment. In 1733, 8000 /. of the money was appro- 
priateS^as a marpage porLioil with the princess 
Anns, who was betrotlied to the prince of Orange. 

Such was die origin and progress of the Bntisli 
establishment in this island. In 1782 it w'as taken 
by the French, t^nd in die following year it was 
restored to Great Britain. 


• Pere du Tertre. 
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Sh Christopher’s contains about forty-four thoii-t 
siind iiiTCSj of which seveftteen thousand artj appro^ 
pri.iletl lu tlio growth of siigiif; and the sugar 
grown in this island is unquestionably better th«in 
iJiat of any of the other jslanda. Canes planted in 
ji.irtinihy spots have hleen known to produce 
8f)00 lb. per acre. I'lie genei;^! average produce 
lor H series of years' is sixteen thousaftd hogsheads 
of sixteen hundred ^ight oaclf. 

The island is divided ■iiUn nine parishes, and 
ronlains four towns. Basseterre ^he capital con- 
tains eight hundrc(i,hnuses. The proportion which 
St. (^hri'.topher’s contributes witnthe other islands, 
tijuards an.hcinoarable p»'uvisir>n for the govern®, r- 
general is 1 000/. currenry per !lnniim, which/ is 
settled on him by the assembly irnmLdiHtely on his 
ICe has be^des perquisites, which in time 
ofivar are eonsiderahle. Each Island witfiin this 
^?.i\rrnmciit has a separate ct^ncil, and each of 
till !. i an assembly, or hou^e*uf r^rcsentat^s. « 
^Virli St. C^jristcqdier’Si hurrHidered alsn the 
of Nevis j fiom which il is diuded only by 
:i imnuw rhaiii^'l.j and of this we shall now give 
a brief aiyoiint. , • 

is a most beantifuh spot, but is nctlung 
inorL' tiijii a single mountain, rising like a cone in 
aii e;.s/ aici iit fioni the sea, the eiveumfejgpce of 
its ba^ doLS not exceed eight English miles. The 
rounn y is well vn atered an d the land very feftile. 
'j lji‘ .1 nci'.'il proclive is about siiiteeiihuncb*cd weight 
pLM- acje fr(jjn -all the canes that are annually cutji 
whit li being four thou.'^and aerns^ file return of the 
whidc ih un equal numl|i.'r of hotheads, which was 
the average rtxed on by the French government in 
J 7^2 LIS a rule for regniaiing the taiees, 

Ne\ is is divided into hve parishes : it cor+tains^ 
Li 11 3 * ' tOMTl 
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fertwn called Charlestown, the seat of government. 
Tlie commandant is appointed by the crown j but 
receives a salary from the island. The present 
number of whites di?es not exceed six hundred, 
while the negroes are about ten thousand, a dispro- 
portion which necessarily converts all die white 
men, capable of b'?aring arms^ into a militia. 

The English first established themselves in 
Nevds under Warner/ in 'the 3^ear 1628. And 
what Mr. Warner began wisely was happil}' com- 
pleted by liis inimedlate sucmsor Mr. Lake, untk'r 
wiiose administjation the island rose to opulence 
and importance. About tlie year 1640 it is said 
that there were four thousand whites J-; the island 3 
so' powerfully are' mankind invited by tlie advan- 
tages of a mild and equitable system of govern- 
ment^ 

Antigua is situated about twenty leagues t()'‘Lhe 
eastward of St. Chrislopher's ; it has nut a single 
•priiig^^r rivulet in it, but nalure presents few ob- 
stacles which the availce or industry of civilized 
man Msyll not endeavour Co surmount. The suri of 
Antigua was found to be fertih, and it dis- 
covered that cisterns might be contri\edto hold 
water. So early '‘as 1 632 a few English families 
took up lands there, and began tlie cultivation of 
tbbaiK?. The prosperity of the island was mani- 
fes^in Its extensile population till the beginning of 
Ite last century, when Daniel Park, esq. was ap- 
pointed to the government of this and the neigh- 
bouring islands. This man was a native of Virginia, 
Bud was distingMished for his excesses at a very 
parly period of ITe, And in his government of 
Antigua he showed his contempt of every divine 
pnd moral obligation. He debauched the wife of 
Mr, Chester, &e most -considerable merchant in 

the 
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the island, and, to prevent any complaining on the' 
part of the husband, attempted to get him con- 
victed on a false accusation. After repeated cnof^.. 
inities which outraged every /eeling of humanity, 
he was recalled by the goiterntnent at home > bdt 
he refused to obey, and §et at defiance every one 
that attempted to control his operations ; at length 
the people, exasperated at the injuries comEtiitted . 
upon them, rose and nfiirdered him, with a number 
of other pi rsnns who adhemd to hi| cause* ' : 

Antigua contains about sixty thousand acres of 
land, of which more than half ar% appropriated to 
the growth of sugar. It it divided into six parishes, 
and containitas many towns. The capital is St. 
John's. No island in this part of ?he Weslindifet' 
has so many excellent harbours. Of these the 
principal are English harbour and St. John's^ both 
are* well fortified, and at the former the British 
government lias established a. reyal navy yard and 
arsenal, and conveniences for Cc^eening dJ* 
war., * • 

I'he legislature of Anfigua is compose^of the 
romiu'diulcr in chief, a council of twelve members, 
and an assembly of twenty-five, and it is to H» 
credit, that it first presenteef an example toiler; 
sister islands of a melioriation of tlie criminal laV 
respecting negro slaves, by giving the accused 
party the benefit of a trial by jurf. And it is^still^ 
more honourable to this island that it.s inhabitant 
have encouraged, in a particular mannei^ the laU* 
dable endeavours of the Moravians, who, from 
the bc.st motives, have undertakSn to enlighten 
the minds of the negroes, and kad them into the 
knowledge of^religious truth. The nimber of 
verted negroes, according to the fegounts of 

. Monndk' 



’Moi^vians in the ye.:/ 17 S 7 , was more than 
lixteuii thousand. 

MoKtBEHPAT was discovered by Cohmibvs at 
the same time with Si. Cliris'nphei’.s 1*10111 ^\ h \ c\i 
it w;is Rtiir.sl plantKl in the v'-ar 11)32, by a Mn.'dl 
colony of F.dvjiilurers fvbo had onibarkci under 
Warjier. 'J Jieir ,scjnmitinn appears in have been 
occasioned' by local attachriiflents and rcli^dous dis- 
sentionsj bein" diieliy iinttives of Ireland, and 
Brtinrar caiholics. The Kame pauses, hnwevei, 
operated tf) the am;:mentaiion of their numbers j for 
so many peisons of the earn? country and religion 
came over, soon after t]ie first settlement, as to 
% create a considerable white populaljon^ which it 
liUH ev/rr since ^nainiained. 

ISIontscrrat was invaded by the Freni h in 1712, 
and stiffeiLcl so nuirli front their deprcdriiions, that 
an article wis agreed upon in treaty of UtiLH’lu 
for appoiiitiiig rwniisbioners to eninmv inin the 
which, lu u ever, were not made good to 
tlic siitferers. hr wa^^igain invaded ami, with, most 
of tlw otiier islands, Ci'jijiireci by tlie FreiirJi during 
the Amenran war, and rcsiori;! ;,\vith tJie jcst. 

This iiland U siippo.stri to, contain tlr.rty tlmn- 
eand aerts of land, ot wh.ioh alinou two-iiurd' are 
very mountaiiions or bavrcii. .Ihe j.iodutv* of 
]Vh/Q^serrai is sugar, cotton, and provi'ii'ins. ''I’iie 
aternge crops ta^en for four vears we^i' iwo thoii- 
aahd seven Imndred and tliiriy scve». .OL'sheads of 
sjigar j rltuen hiuidred a .d sevcMi puncli ,ons of 
roini and two hundred and gevenlv-^ ' bales uf 
cotton. And^'tbe proportion f i lu /ms to wjates 
was at thar period ahoiu. lej; thoi’.-;.nd i«- I'liiiLcn 
Jiundfed. I’he g vcmmiiit is adinii:! lered by 
a legislature of its o\yib undu‘ircapum'g(.ncrnl. 



The ViBOiN IsLAN’DS lihve b^n general^ 
supposed to have derived iheir name from queen 
hll/abeth; but according to Mr^ Edwardsj Co* 
lunibus discovered them in 14^3, and gave them 
this appeJlacioh in allusion to if well-known legend 
in tlie Romish ritual of the ^even thousand virgins. 

'‘Ihe Sp&iiiards did not think them worthy of 
Jlii'Ir attention^ and no farther notice nvas taken 
of them till nearly a century after, when they 
were visited by the earl of (Cumberland in his way 
to attack Porto-Riep, and the hi^orian of that 
voyage calls them ^ knot of little islands, wholly 
uninhabited, sandy, bar^pn, and ftaggy*” The 
whole grou]:^ comprehends about forty islands^ 
wdiicli are divicled at presen t.betweiA the Eqglishi. 
the Spaniards, and tlie Danes. 

Tlie first possessors of such of these islands 
ns iTOw belong to the British government, wire a 
par^ of Dutch Buccaneers, whcyiixed themselves 
in Tortola and built a fort for (lieir protectidn^Jby 
l66C5 they weru driven out a sponger pdrty of 
the salne adventurers, wjio, calling themselves 
English, pretended to take possession for tbeflrou'n 
of England i andtharles II., if' 'he did not com- 
mission tlie enterprize, marie ne scruple to. claim 
the benefit of it ; for Tortola luid its dependencie.s 
u^ere soon after annexed to the I^^eeward isjjiid 
government, and tlie” English titl^ haa remained 
tin impeached from that time to this. * .> 

The Dutch had niude but little progress in cul- 
tivutiiig the country when they werh expeliki from 
'I'ortola, and tlie chief merit of its siib-sequent im- 
provement was reserved for some English settlers 
h'oni thelittlc island of Anguilla, uliu had fomieriy^ 
embarked with their families and .settled in iba"' 
\'irgin Islands. Their wants^ were few^ and their^ i 

gbremmeot" 



"govemniertt simple And unexpehsive. The deputy 
governor, with a coivnril, iifiminated from !iiTioi>g 
l^emselvesj exercised both the li'gihhilive and 
judicial audiorify. deicrmiimig in :i suinmni v \va)', 
without a jurVs ah questions between subiti t imd 
subject, arid wh^n m^ncy ^\^1S wirUed Ifji- public 
u^e, it wa< raised by voluntary conlribhiions. 

Under this sort nf systfjim thiw continued till 
3756, when the inliabit^uls prti'ioiicd to be put 
on the same footing unlh the sister ipiands, by the 
establishment of a perfect civil gmernmeiit and' 
constitutional courts cf justiee arnorg them*, but 
in this expectation they were not giatif Kl till the 
, year 177 ^^ when Lacy pledged thrmsehes to grant 
i,to his maje(.ty an impost of four and a halt per 
cent?, on all goods and commodities the gr owth of 
these islands, similar to that which was paid in t])e 
other Leeward Islands. ' 

Such was tl:e^., price at which the Virgin Islands 
^j^^hased die establishment of a ccUikitutional 
iture. <rhe Cjiicf and alr^rust the only staple 
produclions of llirse j.dands are sugar and cotton. 
The value of the exports f’om iliein in the year 
1767 amounted to one htinajcd and hixiy-scM ii 
tJiousand pounds peai ly . 


THE BAHAMA ISLANDS, AND TITD BERMUDAS. 

^he Bahama or LuCA’i ot, lliougli \pry nume- 
J tous are but mtle known. Tlu , aj u said to have 
been totally deserted uben in J 07*2 a few Eng- 
'lishmcu took pos*se»sion of ii\e islr.vid Providence. 
But becoming a nest of pirjic», a fortv was sent 
from England to subdue thern, and 1 sn’.idl regular 
colony was established m 17 - 0 - „ Thi English in 
■’ the Bahama islands are cnn:nuied at three nr four 
thousand ) half of which fire settled in Pruvidnire, 
t wlieie 
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vliRrr there is^a fort and a srfiall harbour. The 
only article cuftivatecl tor exportation is cotton, of 
which the average export is about ^thirty hundred 
wci rht.'J’he soil seems to be naturally barren, which 
arouiuits fur their comparative insignificance in thU 
gr.'uul f'ommcrcicl Archipel^J^o. 

The Bkr^iudas or Sommer Islands, ww dis- 
rrncred by the Spaniards, bat beidg neglected by 
tTieni, they were again disclosed by the sht{)wreck 
of sir George Sommer in Ipog. By Shakesp^ar 
they are described as ever vexed withPstorms j but 
Waller, who^resided tjiere some time, mentions 
them in different colours, |s enjoying a perpetual 
spring. They^toiitaln about twelve or thirteen , 
thousand acres of very poor Jand, nine -tenths ofi 
which are ritliei't uncultivated, or reserved iiv 
woods for the supply of timber for building small ' 
sliips,i&c. for sale, which is tlie principal empTby- 
meut of the inhabitants ■, and tljp vessels which 
they furriisli being built of cedar, are liglit, bunj^ 
ant, and unexpensia'e. , • 

Of tlie land in cultivatioy, no part wa.9 appro- 
prialcd to any other jiurpose than that of rifting 
Indian coni and fogctables till <he year 17B5, 
when the growth of *cotloii w|s attempted, but 
with no great success. Of these little iblauds tlie 
chief Is that called St. George, with a capital of 
the same name, conlif^'uing five l^jindred toflses 
luiilt of free-stone. The number of inhabitants 
in all die hlands is abou*. nine, thousand. The 
blacks are twice as numerous as the whites* and a 
great part of the bade consists in caigylng salt to 
America • ^ 

Thus hdve we^gi^ an ^historlcaT account of all 
the principal islands in the West Indies. Cuba 
ajid Porto-Rlco belong tp Spain, and optheir liia 
.3 • together 
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together with that of St. Domingo^ we have treat- 
ed in the early part of^this volume. To the French 
belong St. Domingo, (unless it be completely 
wrested from their dominion by the blacks, w^ho 
have been long struggling for eiranclpaiion), Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, and some islets. The Danes 
possess St Croix, St, Tliemas, and St. J^ohu, which 
are partn( the Virgin islandi^. The Swedes hold 
St Bartholomew, and the Dutch Si. Eustatius. 
To our own country are attached Jamaica, anrf 
Barbadoes^ Grenada, St Vincent, and Dominica; 
St. Clxristopllbr’s, Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, and 
Lhe greater part of the Virgin isles ; St. Luce and 
Tobago have, during ih& present war, surrendered 
also to BrHish^ valour. Trinidad v tfs ceded to us 
by Sjtein at tlie peace of 1801 . ^ 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.’XV. 

■ 

tnJinl'itfsnts of tkr West Indies kow divided, Ckarac^ 
tn and Munnits of each Glaxs, Sn^ar^ tke 
it Mode of Cultivating, Cotton, Indigo, CoJ/'t'e. 
Cocoa, Ginger, y^^natto, Al§cs. A^bpice, Of 
the Tradt on the Noi^k-jybst Cfiost, 

H aving described th6 island* in the Wesf 
Indieji separatehs it remains only to enume- 
rate such circumstances as will apply to them col- 
lectively, begiiming witfl tlie population. TJip 
whole inhal^Lmts may be divided ^nto four greaj 
classes: l . European white.5 ^ 2. Creole or^rative’ 
whites j 3, Creoles of riiixed blood, and free niiti\*» 
blacjis \ 4. Negroes in a state of slavery, B^sidCvi 
these there are many emigrants from North Ame- 
rica, and a considerable body offfews. Abou t A»n 
years ago, it appeared that ir# thejinglish wnSfifF 
the number of \Wiite peopleSvas about si\ty-five 
thousand, and of blacks four hundred and 
tiiousaiid. ^ , 

I'he leading fcaliarc in the character of the 
white inhabitants is an iiuli^lrndent sph-it, and it 
display of i Diiscious equalliy, throughout all ranks 
and conditions. l’he,poorL’st while person fWruA 
to conskler liimsulf nearly on a*kvel with 
richest, an<i, emboldened by this idea, approaclie-? 
his employer with extended liaArl,. and a ft eedon^, 
which, in the eiiuntrics of Europe is holdonn dis- 
played by men in ilie lower unler%(Tf life touar-ls 
ihoir superiors. In no t*f lli* globe U tin* \ ir- 
lue (jf hospi'uiTiu more generally prevaleiu niriii 
hi the liiilish sugar islands. Ihe’ijiile.s of iliu 

vul‘. x^iv. *21 , pkiiAer* 
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planter are always o^n to the reception of hi# 
guests. To be a stranger is of itself a sufficient 
introduction, ant^this species of hospitality is car- 
ried so far, that there is not a good iim throughout 
the West Indies. ** 

TRerp are iier.uliaritiei in the habits of life of tlie 
white inhabitants which cannot fail to 'catch the 
eye of an l^uropeah newly arrived ; one of which is 
the contrast betwfeen the general plenty and mag- 
nificence of their tables^ and the meanness of their 
houses and apartments, ft being common to see 
a splendid sideboard of plate, and t!‘.e choicest 
wines, with other things porresponding, in a hovel 
not superior to an English bam. The appearance 
nf tlie^ negro cIomestiQS will also strike a stranger. 
The butler is tire only attendant- who is allowed 
the luxury of shoes and stockings : all tlie othera 
are b^rc* footed, some, perhaps, half naked. Eng- 
lish manners are ylso different in these from what 
them. at home. Thus they say, hand suvh 
a thifig, instead' jf hnag or ^ivciU, an employment 
or office is called a hir£/i ; a kitchen is denominated 
a ciwk^/vom 3 and in speaking of the east or west^ 
they say to the r\'iLdward and leeward. 

But it is to tlie C-eoles, nr natives, that we must 
look for the original and peculiar cast of character 
impressed by the climate. They are obviously of 
a talTdr race tJi<*n Europeail.>, but not so robust. 
They are distinguished for a suppleness and free- 
flom in their joiiit.% which enable them to move 
with aglirty and gracefulness in dancing, an exer- 
cise in which , they delight and excel. In one of 
the [^tincipal features of bbauty, few ladies surpass 
tlie creoles 3 they have, hi general, die finest eyes 
of any womeii in the world, sometimes beaming 
Lwith animation 3 9ometinie|''> melting with tender- 
. ' ness 3 
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HCTS } a fllire Index j says Mf. Edwards, to that na- 
tive goodness of heart and gentleness of disposition 
for which they are eminently and deservedly ap- 
phuuled, and to w'hich, combined with a setjue;^ 
tcrcd and dohiestic life, it is doubtless owing, that 
no women on earUi mak^ better wivcSj or tfeuer 
t mothers, • 

The next class people ff cohwy or native 

’slacks of a free condition* It m not easy nor in 
. tills v'ork necessary to discriminate all the Ararieties 
of these people. In the British istends their eii- 
denre is i^)t rcceivexl in criminal cases against :? 
white person ; they arc ineligible ^ sene in paro- 
chlid vestries and general assemhlie.5, or to hoy 
cnnnnission?Tri the militia 3^ nor ( an they inherit^ 
legacy exceeding 20(X)/. currency. To tfie ne- 
groes the people of colour are objects of envy art!l 
hat|;ecl, who abhor die idea of being slaves To the 
desceudantA of slaves. Tlm.s c^cunistanced, the 
general character of the uiuTattoes is strogjj^ 
marked by the j^culiarity oi^tllei# situatioth la 
iheir«vle))ortment towards tlie white people tliey 
are humble, submissive, ar.d uiias.suming^ "Their 
spirits seem to under the cogaciou-mess of their 
condition. Tliey aif accused^ how'eier, of prov- 
hig bad masters, when invested witli power, and 
tlielr conduct loward.s tlicir .slavt*^! is, in a high de* 
gj'ee, harsh and inipewcius. The ^Latsatioi),^ne- 
ruily brought agaitist the free people of cx)lou% is 
the incontinency of llieir w’omcu. This charge 
cannot be dciikd, but the circumstances Si which 
tiiey arc placed will rather excite tJip tear of pity, 
than invoke the weight of ptiiSfihinent. 1'heir 
tenderness, as purses, toward t!ie%Ick; their di. In- 
terested giatiiude aiid atOichment w'ljere kindness 
is sliowiii thenij and tb^r peaceful de^^rtmeat iin-i 
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dtjv a rigormis .system of law.s, anti (he influence of 
niiinnevs still more o|/|)vcssivc, afforrl great room 
ti) lament \[\^t n more enlightened and liberal po- 
licy is iiDt adopted towards them. 

Of the last chss/or negroes condemned to per- 
petual exile and sei*vitude, though born in various 
and widely separated countries, it is not easy 
disrrliniijatii tin* i)ecaliar mjthners and native pror- 
peiisities. The rflniilar'and^uniform system of life 
tr) wlii('h they are all reduced, the few npportnni-' 
lies and little tincourageraent that are given them 
for mental improvement, are circum^ftances that 
necessarily iiuUkc a predominant and prevailing 
rast of character and disposition, jS'evertheless, 
'jtlicre .ire amr/Ag several of the African nations^ 
some striking features which cannot easily be over- 
looked by a person residing in any one of the su- 
gar plantations. 

^It is a wcll-aui^henticated fact that the negroes, 
^ T ^eral, in our ligands, at least such of them as 
have been lon^'iii a'cstate .of scuitude, are of a 
clisiTustful and cowardly disposition. So degrading 
is the ‘nature of slavery, that fortitude of mind is 
lost, in proportion as fre4?dom is restrained. To 
the same cause, pivbably, must be imputed their 
])n»pendty to conceal, or violate the truth j which 
is s^mmeral that it has been esteemed the most 
prominent fcatcTC in their chanicter. If slavery 
c'aW Ihrtli any virtues, they are those of sympathy 
and comnassion tO’'vards persons in the same con- 
dition of life j hccordingly negroes are in general 
strongly attacl^d to their countrymen, but abo\e 
all, to such of their companions who were trans- 
ptuMed in the same ship with them from Africa. 
Knl their benevolence, with few exceptiiKis, ex- 
U?iids no liu%er. The g; ct test of all wretchedness 
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V fdt hy tlioae ivlio are (Vxfnicd to be sLrre^ nf 
frJavcff. Ill cevta^i haudi<»ilt emplfjyments, it is. 
usual to f/lacc tJie iU'i,n*cy;s in n sort rif afv- 

prerticeship to tlir older oriii‘-i wlio are rompr-leirt 
lo alford thcife ir-^truction ; bit bar.ihnLSfj u iih 
n'hich these jieople riithrf.v tlu'dr ^niilinritr 
^rcaic ; thPy exercise all the 'vh antrmne-js ot rnieiiy 
^ V ithout restraint or remorse, 'fhe s;irie nby.‘r\ i ■ 

‘ mm may be made roij^cerHiui^ tkt ir ronduct t(»- 
. wards ihe infertor aniinnl crcniion. Kven \:^c- 
t'.l and social qiv,iliti(\s of ?he dog secure Iiinj u-e 
kiivd iisage^om an African ni: -iter. 

Such aie the dire efecl' of .davi'P*,^ upen the hii- 
iti2ii mind, and yet, dreadfid Is Ih. ; ihru4;hr; r.o^ 
less than sevt?hty-ionr thousand Air icans aie 
luially torn from, their own rounti/ .’irirl t'anlvd hy 
Ckiitian imisteni to the West India, islands, anil r# 
fhesf^ more than half are imported hy Lite 
planters ! f A mflanclioly reflection to thhik, that 
people w ho enjoy more of the blessings of Irec ijxfj^ 
than any nation the- old ilTNil# should be'TTie 
lufxst (Mger in encouraging tli? hoirors ot slavery ick 
rhe new. * • 

/ ■ 

In treating of the Westliid^i Islands it will be 
expected that some account sliould be given of the 
principal staple conivaodhics, and of the I10(le.<% 
adopted in their cultivation. The*first object that 
naturally excites our attention is the sugar-cane, 
which has been prouoiinced one of (he most 
luable plants in creation. Jt is a native of the east, 
and w^as probably cultivated in and Arabiti 
from time immemoriul jp but at wdiat time the Jn- 
dians discovered the art of graniilatmg the juice 
which is obtained froiTL the caue di^tenot appear., 
Ui 3 \ Notwithstanding 
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Not\^^ithstanding tlie disputes respecting the time 
lud manner of the sugar-cane being transported to 
the West IndicSj tlie most probable opinion is that 
it was oniricd thitluM* by ColiimbuSj in liis second 
voyj^^^e, from the Canary islands. 

Tile sugar-cane is ac jointed reed terminating 
hi leaves, or blades, whose edges are finely and 
sharply senaled. The body^of the cane is strnnr 
but brittle, and when ‘ripe it is of a fine straw- 
colour, and contains a soft substance which afibrds 
a rnpirms supply of juiro, of a sweetness the least 
cloying and most agreeable in nature. ^'The inter- 
mediate dislanee betweaM each joint of the cane 
w from one to three inches in lengthy end the cane 
^isclf is about 'an inch* in diameter. The general 
licight is from three feet and a half to seven feet, 
hud ill very rich lands the root has been known to 
put forth upwards of a hundred suckers. 

Ihe usual modifi of or planting by nia- 

^dli^labnur is as iullows : the quant lly of land 
intended to be? i#ianleci,is divided into plats of fifteen 
or twenty acres each } ^these arc subdivided, by 
means’ of a line and pegs, into, .small squares of 
about three feet and a half. The negroes are ilien 
placed ill a row in sifie first line, one to a square, 
«nd directed to dig out witli tliuir hoes the several 
fiqujjjes to the depth of five or .six inches. The holes 
beiiig’now comjfileted and th’(? cuttings sclectea for 
plaviting, wliich are roniintinly the tops of the 
epes that have beeji ground for sugar, each con- 
taining five or six germs, two’' of tliese are placed 
Ipngitudlnrilly ^jn the bottom of the hole, and 
icovered vidih mould aboui two inches deep. In 
twelve or fourteen days the young sprouts begin to 
tippear, and as.KSoon as they lise a few inches above 
5fliC' ground tliey .luu^it be tutmished with additional 
' mould 
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mouj 'i from iJie bSiiks wliick have been thrown np 
in out the holes. ^ At the end of four nr 

five nric/iiths the banks arc wholly Icvtdlod, and the 
^P" cs iK'lweoii the rows rarcfniry j'loiii^hed. Fre* 
are indispe'iiisribiej inul a vareful 
inii.iarer will remove, at* the 'same time, a41 the 
Jau r ]i sht;ofs that sprinjr iTp after the ranes l)egin J.o 
'Ihe propel ef-t.scason for^dimim^ is between 
and November. ( If the i-jibject of nianiirrs, ' 
V. is an important part of sii^var eu^Lure, we 
j 11 lu'.i K\Y any thing, bbt pa , a wn iVoiii the field 
to ijoii^ng-ljouse. 

"i'lic time of the cron, in the Inlands, is the 
season of rindncjss and ft’.s<ivit)' to man and beast. 
So sa!iUjif*and lumiishing is tl^e juice of tfte 
cane, ih.d every individiuTl of the animal trcatiJffi* 
cirri'* 0.1 he all h and vigour troni the use of it- TJie 
('bslacl'' at thly se'ason to the 'pt'ogres.s fif such 
plfuitcrs :;s are not happily furnished ^^ith the 
I'ltaris of grinding their ean^ by water, 
ft'fpienr or ins-idwiji^'^^ of, their wrrfs , ■ 

for tJionyb a suyar mid :sa\^'ry simph* eontrivance* 
it, ij'*', orlheless, requiie^ great force topinnke it 
the \rid('li ii necessarily meets 

V iih. it 'CoT.’i.^ts pvincipally of ih.ree upright irem- 
jilotcd cyliiid-jis, avl i’c.o rfl Llle one, to which 
V:v imA'oe; po\^ er is rij-plletl, turiw ihe \^iljcrtw^oby 
of t f>y,s. ’’■h i fc'ii lliose rriiilders ti^^.^canes 
aic‘ luiee c;)lnpr^^-c^lJ for having pavsed thnm^h, 
ijhe frst .-e'snhl eyiindienj, they ,afe tnrfied* 
j>,idule !iy a ejar pieev of fraiiie- 
■«o r'"l ron*. vi ti tee second and tlurd 

'ciijJi ; la Hi •completely diy, 

iiS'd hn:. ' ^ -'dmci i!"'m o^'owder, l^ic cane*' 

jiiLi e •’! III alc.ak.[cfi beil,, aiicl tlien^ e cobs^,- 
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veyed itito the receiver. Tlie Wrorated rind of 
the cane serves for fuel Jo boll the liquor. 

The juice from the mill commonly contains 
eight parts of pure water, one of sugar, and one 
of mucilage. Frum^the receiver the juice runs 
to tht boiling-house along a wooden gutter lined 
wjth lead. It is received into a cnppe\ pan or 
cauldron, called a ^clarifier. A fire is lighted and 
' Boine white-lime stirj*ed into it, whii h neutra- 
lizes superabundant acid, and at the same 
tivne becomes tbe basis of tlic sugar. As tlie fire 
iiKTeivses in force, a scum is thrown and the 
heat is suffered g*‘adually to augment till it rises to 
^\'ithin a few degrees of the heat of boiling water. 
Tiie liquor is tliqi left to cool and drawn* off leaving 
'kit acinn behind. The liquor is piweyed to the 
evaporating boiler, where it undergoes several 
operations till it is exceedingly thick, w'hen it is 
drawn into a coolrr where the .sugar grains, that is 
a s-j^ijo ols, it runs into a coarse irregular mass of 
I'.iij.ciTlct crystals separating itself 

from the molasses. F*oin the cooler it is cairied 
into til curing-house where the molasses drain 
from it, and the process is finished,' 

Sugar, thus obtained, is called mmcovado, and 
is the raw material frim whence the British sugar- 
bakers make tlieir loaf or refined lump. There is 
^anotlier-^ort known by tlie iiaiue of Lisbon sugar ; 
in tlie West Indies it is called clayed sugar, and is 
thus obtained. The sugar taken from the cooler is 

E ut jnto conical witli the points downwards, 
aviiig a hole about half an inch in diameter at the 
bottom for the m 61 ai:ses to dr^n through, and when 
tliey cease to drop,, a stratum of moistened clay it 
tpread bn the supr, which is the mews of carry- 
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ins; JPA-ay rrmre molasses, lea\ing the sugar 
finer than that rured in tli^* Imgshead. From the 
rnnlasses or lirndc, scummings of the hot cane- 
8^:r. is made rum 5 hut It i,? not neressary to 
cU'tnil the prtxcss of the di.sti 4 lery : we shall pro- 
ri'L'fl io I'Dii'.ider some of thenihior staple coinmo- 
bL^iniiiiig with 
• 

COTTON^, 

Cotton is a beautiful vegetable wool, and \n 
forod growing spontaueiTu^ly iu«all the tropical 
regions oM«ia, Africa, and America. The cotton- 
wool, which is manufactured into cloth, consists 
nf t^^'o distinct kinds, lAown by the names of the 

C'.RRKN-SREJ? COTtON, and SHRUti-COTTON. TBc 

funu(>r is divideil into two* species, wdi ich T)rodu^& 
])o(L') at an early stage, but, if suffered to grgy*, 
thi7 ^\■ill rise into trees of considerable magnitude, 
and yield annual crops according to the season, 
without any kind of t:iiltlvafinn. The sftfciiw- 
cm TON, prupt^ly so callc(l<^fi!Vlij^'isible into 
vanities, but the most profitable- sorts are the green 
seed, till' small seed, aiiSthe Brasilian. IJie mode 
of culture is tlfE Paine with all Jhe difl’erenL species, 
I'hc* plant* is rais'bd from the seed. The young 
Sprouts make their appearanfe in about a fortnight 
Ai t!je age of four moiulisthey are toplmi^ by having 
an inch or more taken from tlie end of eaiii^hoot, 
U'hich is done to make the sfems throw gut a 
greater number of lateral branches. This opera-' 
tion is pomelinie.s performed a« second* and evtn a 
third lime. At the end of fite months the plant 
bc7,iiis to blossom, and in tw(t iBontlis more the 
piul isfonnejd, wliicii!, when lipe, bursts open in 
tlirci,' iltions, displaying the white and glossy 
down lu the *sk'ht, t The wool fs^nCiw gathered, 

I • hi 
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and extricated from the setds hr ^ merhine 
resembling a turner's klhe. It is allurwards snr 1^(3 
and liaiuUpif'hed, and then parked in bags, cii ;- 
tainiiig tv, o luihdred weight each, anti stmt 
jiiarkeL. I'lir finest grained cotton winch is hr - ' ’i>: 
tu ifie Englisli market is that from ihr I) , 
plantation otllcrbire, D6mcrara, and Sinflnan^, ; ! 
troni th(! Ulaiul ntVCXiyrinu*. ^ 

Ol' all tlie prpdiK'tkms to which lak'oir 
plied, the t'oiijn plant il,, prHiaps, thr f : t 
prccurio'us. its ^n^S. stai^e it Is l.’ be 

ndiicktnl by Llip grub; it is oIumi d^/, (iiii' u ‘'V 
4*aterpil!ars in ih'* second j it U sometiiurs u ii' ti J 
by till' bl.'M j niul rnn- fH'tpu'ntly drsiroy it 
IK the ’.ussujn and the pod. The llifr/rinia idands 
f'.llorded a mclnni'lioly tnslaiico (d' the uncLi lain ly 
this jirudiiction in when, bi’.i\.4rii the 

inuntl^s oi' September and JVJarch, nn less tliaii t,w(i 
liuii' ired and eighty tons w ere devoured by! lie wfjrm. 

such iin]iortl;nce, how'ever, is ; cfniiut 
<ww«ifactury to ’ll?** ,.ouiili*y, thaj^if “ r iin, uirl 
not lesb than six hiineired thousand \ 'Pi' ir all 
ages liiid employment hi it. And ii been 
jisserterf, that a pour’ of raw ct.iitonwnol from 
Uemarara has been spun into u thread would 
have extended one liiidred and sixty-mne inllcs. 

INDIGO. 

•» V 'r 

The plant wliiih yields the very valuable com- 
mcKlhy called indigo grows .spontaneously in all the 
W^st Indi^ islands^ There are three sorts j the wild, 
Guatiinala, and French. The first is said to be tlw 
hardiest, andth^d^'e extracted from it of the best 
quality, but the otlj,ers are preferred as yielding a 
greater return, and of these the Freilch ss.urpa.sses 
the Guatimala^ quantity, but yields to it in fineness 
^ j cf 
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tjf irn*in and br-nnly and ofrf'olour. The richest 
I'.n U produrc the frin>t luxiiriiint plants, but tlur 
■ j 'N; will lliiTvi: i?n soils tn.u aj’ipear Ki be iit for 
To' i.if^ ilpi'. 'J iiL* euhivaliiMi afiJ luaiiiitlictuvc 
^ i’ In Cf>nn^i' led ; , 

d ■ • land, bi, d\[\ (dearecllirorn ^^'eeds, h hnr-d^ntn 
11. ' iienrtses ot iwo nrllifeo incbc^s uideptb, and 
i' 'i’o '>r tiAii 'een iinjies asiiiule#- ; imhebo'ttnm 
« Lr . tb'c are stre\v,cd and C()vei'i:d ligliilv 

' iiM .a I , bat as tlu-fj-lan^ shoot the be^il must 
hr ‘pi r- eMail rly de in, nitt/1 they^ise and .s’prcad 
ri)vtr l)ie eTonnd In the We.d 
J; I ’> they lia^'C sometimes tuur cuttings in the 
yiMi iVi'iu the same roflts. h is a plant that 
: niufi'P sun, and. ?/i'ill scarrejy prosj; r an^T 
wlieu I'fvond 1 e. tropics. * IJiit that sun, ^vhicb^ 
imprfnry and in’ igruales the plant, propagates 
tlu' jrt'i.e lime an insect destriietive to it, IJii.s 
a spv-; ^ .s m' grnh, which berome.s a ily aiul j)ivo -t 
on ih.' i( .0 ^ } ud never tails, iif the esL-inl^j^'^ 

to tli*>a[);n"'M ''i- jjln.'uer\ the second 

•; far 13^ on th ,^jme land; iRe onlv remedy i.s 
t/iw/'ye ' ’ ’.o;,'-' rrt'rv i/vr/r. • It' this tli stnii't^ve in- 
ai-ci hr ; rtie ptodui > peraeve, for the first 

Cntling, ',11' l>? fu'Oirt eighty pouiuiH J and though 
tlie pu " .(•; 1 subsequent L.uL\#!gs Humnwhat liiml- 
Eislies 'Cl ill darneica and St. Domingo, it tlie 
land be ir w, a'.'ont t^ree hundred puiuid> ja.^ acre 
©f the fccorid (pirdity may he aii?\ually expected 
from all the cult ing.s together, and four negroes 
are suttirJeut to carry on tke lii]tivarioii of liv* 
WL'res, beside.s doing other occasional work siiffi- 
cieut to reimburse the ^xpeasea© cf their main- 
Uiiunice. I • 

The projujsbifor obtaining the dye is conducted 

- in 
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in Jjg cisterns, whicH are pfeded like steps, llic 
pjlWfe^nding to tlie other. There is an apcrturo 
in the upper one near \he bottom fur disthargm^^ 
the fluid inlo the second. The plani is rut with 
^reaping hooks, and put in the upper lo - 

men*. When sufticien.^ly fermented, the tir.rhue 
is discharged iiilothc lo^er vessel, and thurr , 
ted till the dye bogina to granulate or float ni iitiie 
'flakes in (.lie water, The flakes are left I o Feiile. 
at tl)c boUoni, when the ineamlir.nt water i^, ilmw u 
oflf, and the incligo distributed into small litieii liags 
lo drain, after which it is carefLilly piyt. into little 
square boxes or moulds, and suflcreil to dry in the 
shaihfj and this finishes tl‘fe manulactiire. 

'■ At first sight this mannfiicture w^rriis to he one 
W tlie Jnost profitable hf all specnhitimis, hiit the 
^icety of the process, aod other circumsliirres nbt 
'cMDmpljiileljc inv^s^nted, 1x)0 frequently disappoint 
the In the course t}\' elgliteen 

I have known tv, enty 
plant^crs, not one of 
BPS’ trace by which 1 can now point 
jout where .his plantation®was situated, exL^e})!, per- 
haps, the remains of a ruined cistern cov ertul I’r 
W^edor defiled by feptile?. IVkny ol iJn'm too were . 
itten of klK)wled^, 'luraigit, and property. Hut 
disappointment -Uud clos^ltti tJio heel Lit e\ery 
>tep* f^At one time the fermentalicM w^as too long 
continued^ ^t^flAher, Uie liquor was drawn off 
t04j jsoan. Now the pulp Avas uid duly granulated, 
ail'll w^as jA'orked too, much. To these in- 

were added, otlicrs of a iijur.h greater 
llife caortality pf the negroes from the 
■-ya|wnr of 'ftiefeiV^en^ the failure of the 

aadiltc ratng(is of the w^orrh. ^These, or 
-0 some 
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CSC evils jjflmve thfm at length to other 
])LirsuitSj where industry might find a surer recom- 
][)case.” • 

COFFEE. ■ 

Coffee will thrive on alpiost every soil in^tUe/ 
Wcvftt Tnrligs ; the usual mede of planting is to lay 
out the land into squares of eight feet, or in other 
words, to sow the see?ds, or set the youhe plants, 
e*[;]it feet distant from* each other on all sides, 
winch gives six hundred arid eighty trws to each 
ani*. In r^cli soils a single tree has been known 
to jield fronf six to (fight pounds of coffee when 
clri(‘tl. No produce is to bt expected until the third 
year from plwying, when tlie trees will yield buff 
litile, the fourth about sevew hundred pounds per^ 
acre ; and on Uic sSverage, if the plantation be care- 
fully attended to, the annual produce ip^moil^ratc 
hind •may be reckoned at seven* hundred and fifty 
pounds; and a single negro is to proy)^^ 
rare of an rii’ie and j half, ’ '' 

Tluynost irupoftant busInesS oFtHe planter is the 
gjtlicnng the crop, and the curing it for njarket.' 
As sonn as ilie bi^jirk'S acijuire the colour of a black 
rcil on the tvi^s, Ihjjy are supjfbsed to be suffict- 
oiilly ripe for picking. The negroes employed io:: 
tills l]usineR.s are provided each- with a canvas bag, 
wilJi a hoop In the inoutli to kiiep it open. , It W 
hnui’ about the neck jf thepicker,»who empties it 
(H’l'asioiiajly into a basket, and if he be lu^ustriAii 
]ic iiKiy three bushels a day. One Jiundrei 
bushels in the pulp, fresh from the tree, will give 
about a tlioubfind pounds weight <)f«nierchantable. 
roflee. The pulp and parchment akin are removed 
by means of muchintTy, aud'^aift'^i^nt planter*, 
ui ih('. u'fit* tlf dii]ei‘eut'modcs.,ol*operflffga; .HSreat/' 
VOL. x.\iv, .*2x . ^ carti^ 
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care must be taken in shippingj' coffee fni Europe, 
that it be put into parts i of tlie ship where \i may 
not receive the effluvia' of the other freight, as no- 
thing is more remarkably disposed to imbibe e\lia- 
lations. A few bags of pepper havej been known 
to a whole cargo of coffee. 


COCOA; GINGER^ ARNATTD; ALOES; ALLSPICE. 

Tlie d()COA or chocolate i^ut, is a native of South 
America, and said to^have been carried to His- 
paniola from the provinces of New Spajn, wln^re, 
besides affording to the natiws an article of nou- 
jishment, it served the purposes of money, and 
\t'as Used as a medium of barter. cultivation 
^Of thisfhiglily nutritious production is conducted in 
^ihe followirfg manner. Having chosen and cleared 
a spof of ‘level land, sheltered round with tliick 
wood to secure it from the north wind, the planter 
«^s a number of h^les twenty feet distant from one 
antnlier, into each^^ which three seeds are placed 
with great car^ : ife all three 'Vegetate, yv hich 
rarely [lappeiis, one oriwo are cut down. The 
fifth year the tree begins to and the eighth 
it attains its full porfectian. Jt then produces two 
crops of fruit in year, yielding at each from 
ten to twenty pounds weight, and it will some- 
times continue bearing twentjr year’s ; but it is ob- 
noxious to bliglUE^, and shrinks from the first ap- 
pef&aiicc of drought. It has happened that the 
greatest part of a large plantation has perished in a 
single night witliont any visible cause. Circum- 
stances of thiaan^ure, iircarly times gave rise to 
many superstition notions concerning this tree, 
and among others, the appearance cf a comet was 
cbnsi^ered as fatal to the xocoa, Formerly 
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the rtiUlvation of Aiis plant -^as both extensive and 
.sarcessfiil in the British sugar islands \ but at pre- 
sent there is not a single plantat^n in Jamaica.— 
A few scattered trees are all that remain of those 
beautiful graves which werfi once the pride and 
boast of the country. Tlib only plantations nit' any 
account Tn our colonies an* in Grenada and Domi- 
nica, and the worth 'of the anhual produce is not 
estimated at more th^m ten or*^ elevetmhonsand 
pounds. ' 

Giirni’.K is suppfjsed to have bet?h originally car- 
ried to Hftj^aniola fi-f^m the East Indies. It requires 
no greater skill in tlie cultivation thfti potatoes in this 
cnuntr)' : is planted much in the same manner, 

and is fit for nigging only pnce a year, unjes.s fctf 
preserving in syrup. It is distinguished into the black 
and white, but this difference arises wholly frmrjT 
f heiniode of curing ; the former being rendered fit 
for preservation by means of boiling water, tlie 
latter by being exposed for a li^gth of tirhe tw th? 
rays of the sun jfbut as it is^edfertary to select the 
fairest, soundest, and ii^ every respect tlie best 
roots, for the latter purpose, white gingeif is one- 
third or more dearer than the black. 

Arnatto'is a sBrub which rises to the height 
of seven or eight feet, and produces oblong hairy 
pods,* somewhat resembling those of a chesnut ; 
within these are envclloped, in a^ind of pdlp of a 
bright red colour, thirty or forty seeds : the pulp 
is something like paint ^ and aj paint it was used 
by the Indians, in the same manner as Voad 
used by the antient Britons. Tlie jnethod of ex- 
tracting the pulp is by •boiling the seeds in cle» 
water, till tljey are eKtricatedf after which the 
seeds are* taken out, and the pulp Jeft to subside. 
It is then drawn off, and the sedimeAt distributed 
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in sliallnw %‘e.sscls, aifd dru'd in the slindcv* Ar- 
natto thns prepaird j^mietime.s mixed Avilli I'hn- 
colale, to wJiichJt ^’ivcs a iine tinr.tniv, and soinu 
medicinal virtue ; but its principal ^onsiijMpiion is 
Among pain tors and tiycrs. Jt is freqntauly I 
by dinners tu give a rvuhncss uf coluur U) llul/ 
butler. 

Aloes yiare propagated by suckers, and v 'll 
thrive ii^ soils tl'e nit)fit d^ and barren. To cidi- 
lecr thejuice, the are cut oli-'near the stalk, 
and then placed on each other atier ihe manner ol* 
hollow tiles. The juice of the first lerfdows into 
a vessel below, alid the sai^e leaf serves as a chinuiel 
for the juice of those above it. Wlien^all the juice 
W rollf cted, it^ is brought to a proper consistence, 
at- Jamaica t>y e\'aporation> but at Barbadoes, where 
Iris chiefi); culti\ ated, by ebullition. When it be- 
conie.<i of tlie cnnsisterice of honey it is poured 4iito 
^nrds for sale, ant}, in them it hardens by age. 

'Kie piEMENTo jar ALLSPICE is one of the most 
elegant productH/ils of nature j it combines the fla- 
vour and properties of ipany of tliose spices V% Inch 
ait? raiVeil in the east, and funnsyas its name de- 
notes, a .sort of su^-istitute for tliem f(ll. I’his tice 
is purely the child pf nature", and seems to mock 
the labours of man in his endeavours to extend or 
imprme its growth: not one attempt in fifty to 
propai^'ate young* plants, where it is not found 
growing spoil taut* ously, having succeeded, la the 
whole vegetable cjeatlbn tliere is not a tree of 
grciater deaiUy than the young pitmento. TJie 
trunk 'which jg of a gray colour, smooth and shi- 
lling, and altogether free ftoin bark, rises from lif- 
teeii to twenty fdet higli. *■ It branches out on all 
sides, and is liclily clothed with Icavts^of a deep 
green, somc?\vhat like tlios6 of the bay- tree ; tiiul 
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tly’sp.j in July and August, are beautifully con- 
1 lasted and relieved by An exuberance of ’white 
flowers. From the leaves, vfhicb are as fragrant as 
the fruit, i I obtained by distillation a fluid which 
known by the name of flip oil nf clove^ The 
biMries ji'c gathered by hand, and then dried in the 
sun. , 

Ol‘ THE TRADE ON ^TIIE KOKTJI W^T COAST 
OV AMERICA. ^ 

t ^ 

Wc cannot cnncliide our volume witJiout briefly 
untiring some faclsVelating to tly2 nrrrth west coast 
of 7 \n)erica. When (Jtptahi Cook and the other 
British n all gators were sent out upon voyages “of 
diacoveryj it c'erta,inly wfis not foreseen ^:hat jftif 
parlii’ular commercial advantages wo*uld arise froiji 
their several expeditions. But the extepsion of 
the fur trade to the north-’w^est coast of America is 
already one benefleial consq^^uence from Cog W 14 
discovericis. / ‘ ^ 

Qf all mateTials for human Clothing, none are 
more salutary to the inhabitants of the northern 
and middle laiitwdes, than the furs of fke arctic 
ijuadrupeds^ In tli^ Chinese Anpire and in Europe 
tlie demand for these furs iv immense. They are 
indeed to be procured from the northern parts of 
Europe, Asia, and America. But the pij)gress of 
civili/ation renders those animfts that are covered 
with fiir, verj'^ rare in the north ^of Europe? Aa 
nvilizatioii is extended, these animals .will be^till 
more exterminated. Our knowledge therefore, of 
coast, of which we were before •ignorant;, where 
furs may be procured in abundgnee, was an impSffc 
taut acguisitlon to the interests of commerce. 
From London, fron\ India, and flrj/m the United 
2 K 3 . StaltSj 
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iSijics, expeditions for the fur trade on the norih-* 
west Amerif’an rr^nst Ifave now for nniny years 
been fitted ont. ^J’he first attempts were ex])osecl 
to sonic of those iueonveniciu’cs, and ’osscs, thaf 
ever sfitend any t'tvisider:il)le new undLM-lakiiiL^s. 
The Hussains and the Rjviniards share it " itli the 
English. The rii‘.|yites respecting Nootka Sound 
'arose l)ctwr?n Sp-ii'm and England, in riaiser|uenr:e 
of tile be/Ldils ndneh Mere promised by this iraile, 
but these were so adjnslel as to lea\i' lhL=‘ trade still 
©lien to Hritaiii. ^ 

These diflcrences being ternTlnated eajifnin Van- 
couver wa-^ sent niit upon 'urtber and more parti- 
cidar diseoieries ; from him \\v. leani ‘bL'eKistenre 
*.'»f isles on the western roast of America, not less 
nninerons nofless exiensi\c thaji thifscon its easlerii 
«ide“. |Iis I bservation.Sj the elfect of patience and 
perseverance, cnliicide with tliose of the lliitish 
flu4,-^niericaii ftir traders, which w^ere, in some 
instances, prior to his and in others Lame oiil\’ tp 
confirm them, t * o 

LK'oiHieciiiui with the" trad LM)n tliis coast the 
Sandwicli, the Friendly, the Sorifrly- Isles, and the 
qther similar gron]is'’ln the l^aclfic ()rcan ha\e ar- 
qiiii’ed new iiaportauce, as being well adapted for 
vicUnilling and wintering p'aocs for the ships en- 
jUa^vd in^^fliat tradic. And it i.-, t'anieslly in be hoped 
that in proportion d tlie advantages tjbialnod from 
^heni^'by Earojieaiis they, in return, will adopt 
^e|;y measyre in tlieivpow'er lu beiiefil the natives, 
'ey intfridiK'iijg among them pvi*i-y species of food 
tto w ill fioinisliMiK- their soil and diiiiatc, and by 
them willMhat liu?iiariity and kindness, 
ir&icln^^ chnsiiaj.s they are''bouiid to? exhibit tu- 
^'to-diet'ery iiKih Uauil uf the human :.’\‘cies. 

TABLE 
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DlVlfilONS OF NORTH AM^ERICA. 



Rliotlfv-Maiid, 

C j.ineclicut, 

Nv\,’-Jfr3ey, 

I'l |■llv•.ylvl■lIua, 
UclilWhl'C, ■ ^ 

M'lryluncl, 

Viipnia, 

North-Carolina, 

►Soiitli-C'arulijiai 

Ccorji,!. 

Vfi inoiit, 

^Vrsiitni t;*rrIiory, 

rrovinrc uf Quebec^ 
Nova-Scoiia, ^ 

K. anti \V. Floridas, 
Ni'v/ Maxico, 
L'-alirDuiifi, 

Oil! Mtiico, 


E. 

i 3, UP E, 
3/24 E. 
1 ,^> E. 
Iv) E. 

(1,23 £. 
Oi,(K) 
00,25 

1,37 W. 

2,42 W. 
1,52 W. 
5,00 W. 
^OOW. 
1,44 K. 
fi,30Wi 
10,lK)}^^ 
14,40 iV. 

4,5 () £. 
14,29 E. 

6,30^1'. 
3,32 W. 
W. 

26 \V. 


PorismcG^Ji. 
ifoslon, 
Ni'w-port, 
Nt»v- Haven, 

I New- V'ork, 
fj lent 01 1, 
Philiideiphia, 
Dnvt'r, 
Aiitapollsj 
Ricliinynd, ‘ 
EJiintoii, 
Cliarlestitn, 

Be*nim|rton, 


Lexiaptim, 
New Orleans,! 


Quebec, 

Halifax, 


( 0. Britam; 
do. . 


Aup^ustiiie, Spain, 
St, Fee, do. 

St. Juan, do. < 

' do- 


^ Thirteen Uulted States. 
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mRLE II. 

riif fullnwing recapituJ;v)ioii will comprpliend, in oiir 
view, the first discovericb and Jjettlementb ot the seveial 
p.irLs uf Nv»i;h AmEi'ica, 


JVnwf^ nj Plrmn, f^hen d. 

QiiL'Hpc, ' 1 f>OSp 

Virginia, June, 
NLwfoiindl.md, Jiji’i,, 1(510 
NfW.Ymk„-l 


by Uhom. 


lew-YnikM 1 

Ncw-jLi bj^ J 

rhmoutii, 


Nev»-Hampslurc, 


Dclaw«ire, 

l‘cjin.'vlv.i,na 


}. 


MassacliuseH’j'- Bay, 

I 

^larylaJKl, t 

•Connecticut, 

Rliodc-Island, ' 

^ \ 

New- Jersey, 

South-CaroUna, 
Pennsylvania, 


By (he French, 
liy Lord Dc la W n e. 

By Govern tir John (5uy. 

CM Ly ihc Dutch, 

pprt of Mr. Rohin'icin’-. 
congregation. 

I Bynwnall hngli )’ colony ni ir 
lij-.S'j th2 mouth 'jf Fis, ataquii 
river. 

1 (>£7 By tl I L Swed^*/ a .id ! i n 

rUy Capt. John Kndico^ and 
\ company. 

C By I.ordpU.^Itimnre with a co- 
^ Inny of Roman catholios. 
r By Mr. J^’enwick, at Say- 
brook, near the mouth of 
. ^ Connecticut river. 

IC' 5/ Williams and 

1 his persecuted brethVen. 
r Granted to the Duke of York 
I by Clfatles 11., and made a 
diajiiiict gfiVernment, and 
settled some time befuro 
this by the English. 

By Governor Sayle. 


1669 

16S2 


L 

/ By ^YiUi*ini Penn, with a co- 
\ Jony of Quakers. 

^ r Erected into a separate go- 

Kbrtti-CaroUlia, about 172B < vemment, settled before by 

^ ^ L the English. 

„ X732 By General Oglethorpe. 

Vicky, • «»1773 B;y Col, Daniel Boon, 

l yr ^ , I By^ emigrants from Connecii- 




1777 • 



^ut and othjr parts of New 
England. ' 

(he Ohio and other com- 


1787/®y . 

\ panieB. 

are from the periods when the first per 
were made. . 
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